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0 0 Aan Wen 
2 PrLIP Lord PG VIE 
| Lord High Chancellor of Great 


Britain. 


th Lord, 


that politer Literature, which, 


F Soo. 


S no one has exerciſed 
che Powers of Speech 
With juſter and more univerſal 
applauſe, than yourſelf; I 
have preſumed to inſcribe the 
following Treatiſe to your 
Lordſhip, its End being to 
inveſtigate the Princi ples of 
| thoſe Powers. It has a far- 
ther claim to your Lord- 
| ſhip's Patronage, by being 
connected in ſome degree with 


in the moſt important ſcenes 5 
e A2 Mo 


byliving under a mild anc 


am I more indebted, than to 


and reſpect Jam, My. I 


DRDICAT IO N. 


of Buſineſs, you have Riff : 


found time to cultivate. With 


1 regard to myſelf, if what! have 
written be the fruits of that 


Security and Leiſure, obtained | 


De fr goa þ 
Government; to whom forthis 


your Lordſhi p- whether T co 1 
ſider you as a Legiſlator, or 


a Magiſtrate, the firſt both. 


in dignity. and reputation 8 
Permit me therefore thus pub- 
lily to aſſure your Lordthip, 5 
that with the greateſt gratitude 


5 aur Lordfoig - moſt obliged, Gs 
9 * A* NN * 
and et le, bunble ant. 


nay, one, ce ee enen eee e ee 


> Ed 2 Harris. 1 


| 1 f 
Rades tg! aeg and inquiry ; 


not fo reach ther himſelf by ys 


and formal, Lectures, (from the effi- 
405 of whic be bas hk expettation,) 
birt to tn 


co Teachs}s to then 


an the common notion of Inftru 
al rence were to be pou: 


the Mind, bike water into a ger puns 2 


chat paſſioely' wa its to recefvt all that” 
comes. The growth of Knowlege he 


rather rhinks zo reſemble. the growth 
of Fut; however external cauſes 


may in fame degree in, Pere "tis 
vie nd virtue of 
| the 


be 6 | 
% A S *-S 
j 


thor "of "this ; Treatiſe in 125 


gabe "Them, if FA ora) to be- 

ves, by an n. 
Partial uſe , their own under ſtamd. 
n Hie thinks nathing more a c 


PREFACE. 
| the tree, that muſt ripen the j juten 70 
W 2 aun 5 
Tbis then, namely, the exciting 
men to inquire for themſelves into 
ſubjects worthy of their contemplation, 
this the Author declares to have been 
his frft and princt pal motive for 
appearing in print. Mext to that, 
as he bas always been a lover 3 
Letters, he would willingly approve | 
His ſtudies to the liberal and inge- 
nubus. He has particularly named 
theſe, in diſtinctiom to others; becauſe, 
as his fludies were never Srofecuted 
with the haſt regard to lucre, ſo they 
are no way calculated for any lucra- 
rive End. The liberal eee and 
ingenuous, (whom he has mentioned 
already,) are thoſe, 2 whoſe per 1%, 
he offers what he has written. Should 
they judge favourably. of bis attemPpr, 
be may not perhaps hefitate to confe 4 


SLES) N 


Hoc juvat et melli eſt.— 5 
For 


R EA GR cd 


For tho be hopes, be cannot be charged 
with the fooliſh love of vain Praiſa, 
he has no defire to be thought indif- 
Jen or inſenfible to bone Fame. 


4 Prom * influence of theſe fenti- o 
ments, be has endeauoured to treat his 
ſubject with as much order, correct - 
neſs, and perſpicuity as in his power; 
and if be has failed, be can ſafely 
ay, (according to the vulgar phraſe, } 
' that the failure has been his misfor- 
tune, and not his fault, He ſcorns 
thoſe trite and contemprible methods 
of anticipating parden for a bad per- 
| Formance,.'that it was the baſty 
fruits of a feu idle tours: ; written 
e merely for private amuſement ; 
28 never reuiſed; publ d againſt 
\N WW conſent, at the. 2 of 
AF So ftrends, copies 7 God mows | how} 
_*abaving by health gotten abroad,” 
with. other tale argon of. equal fal 
* and inanity. M. lay we nat alk 
Ke „ fuck 


— 7. 
mat.” — — LS tie = He PIER — nonoy omar — —_ 
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PREFACE. 


fach Prefacers, If what they 4 


be true, what has the world to 2 * 
with them and their Fee 

4 zo the B at 2 it can 
this in its behalf, that it abes nor 


merely confine itſelf 70 what" it. W | 


promiſes, but expatiates freely” into 


— 


whatever is collateral ; aiming on a 


every occaſton to riſe in its mquiries, 
and to paſs, as far as poſſible, from 


. ſmall matters to the greateſt. . Mor 
is it formed merely upon ſentiments 
that are now in faſhion, or ſupported: 


only by ſuch authorities as are modern.” 
Many Authors are quoted, that nr 
La are but lint ſudied; and 


Some perhaps, whoſe _ names ar 
ene Em. er Len 


The Fate tint IN antient e 8 
„ as we hade happened to mention them) 
3s not unworthy of our: notice. #4. BY 
* ne in the Libs 


4 


eie ee eee 
Folio, that Hill gor 
juſt ſuffices-\to give them a ki 


nominal exiſtence. The reſt yrs 


long fallen into a deeper obſcurity, 


their very names, when znentioned, 
affecting us as little, as the names, 

when wwe read them, of 62000 eee 
nate Heroes, 


— Haliumque, de- * 


n wy warms veel 


8 On IA MA BO, & 
v1 * * N * 


{Vow if New Author, not content 
with" the more eminent of antient 
Writers; ſhould venture to bring his 
reader into : ſuch. 3 as 49. 


laſt, among people in the 


abie phraſe that no body — 30 | 


what uſage, what eee can 5. 
have reaſon to expect? Should the 
Author "of "zheſe Jpeculations have 
ane tbit, fund tis to be feared” n 

had). what: method bad he _ _ mn 


es by their " 


1 i 
| — 
- 7 2 

Ly 


- — —³Ü1Ü woe AS = — 


— 
A Cp 


| 

f 1 
— 
ä 
U 

. 
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fo that here, as in other inſta 


_barous, and depraved ; Godt. may. 2 ot 


P R E FA O B. 


ſuppoſe him to apologize in the beſt 


manner he can, and in conſequence 


of this, to Juggeſ# as follows — 8 


E. 2 hopes there will be FORE a 
pleafure in the. contemplation of an- 
arent ſentiments, as the view of an- 


tient Arcbitecture, tho in ruins, has 


fomething venerable. Add to this, 
what from its antiquity is but little 
tnown, has from that very circum- 
ance the recommendation of novelty; 


ances, 
Extremes may be ſaid to meet. 


Farther flill, as the Aurbers, -20h07 
be has quoted, lived in variuus ages, | 


and in diſtant countries; ſeme in the 


full maturity of Grecian, and Roman 
Literature; 5 fame in its de clenſ, 70 ; 
and others in periods fill more. har 


perhaps no unpleaſing ſpeculati %, zo. 
fee hom the sauE REASON has. ar .all 
times prevailed; 5 bow there. is. ONE 
Tau- TH, 


Pp R E FA CR. 


'TrxuTHn, like one Sun, that bas en- 


lightened human Intelligence through 


every ape, and ſaved it from the dark- 


_ — of Shed and Error. 


No hex can more t EY 40 enlarge | 


ths Mind, than theſe extenſroe views 
of Men, and human Knowlege ; no- 
thing can more elfectually take us off 


from the fookſh admiration of what 


is immediately Before our eyes, and 
help us to à juſter eſtimate. both of 


1 7 


2 perhaps Zoo much /be 1 — 
the multitude in every nation, that as 


they know little 2060 themſeboes, and 


their own affairs, ſo out of this nar- 


ro ſphere of knowlege, they think no- 
IF by JA ooh knowing. As weBRToONs 
by . 9 e 4 bidde from the 


aps will be 
* 20 be hb ee tab ou caſe. 


ice the reaſon, that ou: uclies 


are 


'S 


Mi 


n _ en; and en Lane. 5 


= P. R E F A CR. 
are uſually ſatisfied in the work * 
our own Gountrymen;, that in Philo- 


Jophy, 
 ſubjeft, whether ſerious or lad; 


whether ſacred or profane; ave hind: 


OO perfebtion with ourſelves, and ar N 
| ente nn 9 sch 


Te Author of this lady N 
25 no means detract from the ju 
honours due to thoſe of his Country- 
men, who either in the 2 
preceding age, have. ſo illi * 
adorned it. But tho be can with: 
pleaſure and fincerity join in celara- 
ting their deſerts, be would not bad 
the admiration of theſe, or of aur 
other few, to paſs thro blind arc 
into à contempt of all otbers. Mere 
ſuch Admiration to become: uniuer ſab; 
an odd event would follum; a fem 


learned Men, without: any. fault of- bein 


own, would cane, @ ere, 0 
the ee of Letter 5. s * 8 A 68 


in Poetry, in every Adi "of d 


= 7: Vw / THY” Ry Ws ]˙ •⁰ . ] ';—T——.!... ]. 


5 R EFA Gi E. 


FE Ne N. 8 
* s 3 AA ID SN {IG 


A. like wil 70 has 8 ee 
only the authors of our rwn age, 1 


gbat f admiring only the authors of 


cn particular dae. There is in- 
cd meed in this laß prejudice ſomething 
Peculiarly ne and that ir, 
the more excellent the Science, the 


re ap Ta: a7 * 


gs 


- Et 
t enn 
1 * * : 


we, are TOs Sciences more in-" 


trinfically\valuable, than Marnkz- 
to ubieh they have more contributed,” 


the ſublimeſt parts of Science. They 


them we may perreive, 
1 Slog are ee xemplifa 

| KN) . ed 
= of Quantity. By marking rbe 


here, 


ATIs. * *Tis lord indeed 2 Jay," | 
_ whether ro the Utilities of Life, or 1% | 


are the nobleſt Praxis of Lore, . 5 
UNIVERSAL. REASONING. | Ys b thre 


* 75 you as they" art" applied” 


XIV 


P R EN A O E. 
here, we may be enabled to apply 


them of A e elſewhere. . May 


farther flill—by viewing the Min D, 


during its proceſs in theſe ſylogiſtic : 
employments, we may come to know 
in part, what kind of Being it is; 


fince Mixp, like other Powers, can 


be only known from its Operations. 


¶ boever therefore will ſtiudy Mathe- 


matics 7 this view, will become not 
only by Mathematics a more expert 
— and by Logic a more ra- 
tional Mathematician, buz a wiſer 
Philoſopher, and an acuter Reaſoner, 


in all the poſſible ſubjefts either Gd 


Feience or deliberation. Ws 


But ates Mathematics, infaad 7 


1 applied to this excellent purpoſe, 


are uſed not to exemplify Logic, but 


10 ſupply its place; no wonder if 


Logic paſs. into contempt, and if 
N —— inflead of furthering 


fe wence,. become. an Lacke. an - obſtacle. 


For 


D 
4 

f 
. 
4 
: 


R R E A U 


for when men, knowing nothing 0 f 
that Reaſoning which is univerſ; 
Come to attach tbemſelves for years 
to a ſingle Species, @ ſpecies wholly 
-ixrvobved in Lines and Numbers only; 


they grow inſenfibly to believe theſe laſt 
as inſeparable from all Reaſoning, as 
the poor Indians thought every her ſe- 

man to be woe parable 1 bi MO 


Ant Nr 6. fee the of nay = 


neceſſi 2 of enlarging our literary 


views, leſt even Knowlege Itſelf 


ſhould obfirut its own growth, and 


per form in ſome meaſure the fare 4 
Ignorance and barbarity.” A 


* 


Sucb then i is the Apoleg y wank 
hes Author of this Treat for 7 


multiplicity” \of antient quotations, 


wvith which he has filled his Book. IT 


Be can excme in his readers a 


5 ri of \ curiofity 5 if Be help 
x 7 4 degree 10 mn 
* 


1 A 
„ 8 ; 70 revive . decaying : 
taſte of antient Literature; 10 leſſen 


the bigotted contempt of every thing 
not modern; and to aſſert to Authors 
of every age their juſt portion of 
efteem ; if be can in the leaſt degree 
contribute to theſe ends, he hopes it 
may be allowed, that he has done a 
foie to mankind. Should this ſer- 
vice be a reaſen for his Work to ſur- 
vide, be has confeſt already, 'twould 
be no unpleaſing event. Should the 
Contrary happen, he muſt acquieſce - 
in its. fate, and let it peaceably depart 
to thoſe deſtined regions, where the 
productions of modern Wit are every 
day departing, | 


in vicum vendestem tus et 
odores. 
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vier of the b. bes 


* fy 89 * 


Impulſe to converſe one with an- 
other. And if, like lower Animals, ber 
had been by nature irrational, they could 
not have recogniz d the proper Subjects 
of Diſcourſe. Since SPEECH then is the 
B _ Joint 


8 4 


; » 7 
3 In" Te.” L 4 


* | 10 5 f IF | y 8 A 


E R M E K 


CONCERNING. an 


r AER <0. th 3 e 
1 5 
Ls 
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4 33 


F Men by Hm” had been | oa Ch. I. 
for Solitude, they had never felt an 


n — 


|. N ER M E . 


0 | 5 Ch. I. joint Energic of our beſt and nobleſt 8 
3 » cultics' (a), (that is to ſay, of our Rea- 
! \—- | fon and our ſocial Afeckion) being withal 
wh. our peculiar Ornament and Diſtinction, as 
Men; thoſe Inquiries may ſurely be deemed 
intereſtin g as well as liberal, which either 

ſearch how SPEECH may be naturally re- 

ſolved; or how, when EE it may be 

again combined. | 


athens field for ſpeculating opens 
before us. We may either behold SyzzCH, 
as divided into its conſtituent Parts, as a 
Statue may be divided into its ſeveral 
Limbs; or elſe, as reſolved into its Marter 
and Form, as the ſame Statue may be re- 
ſolved into its Arn and Figure 


Tubes different. Analys; 5 or Bold 
tions conſtitute what we call PurLoSsOP H- 
CAL, or UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR: | 


564 + DP. Wars, 


„ * 
- > 7 % 
=y ay > * — — — 8 7 K * 
* — — — be 
9 I * 


ped 


3 See v. I. P- 147 to 559 * allo Note xx. 
p. 292, and Note xix. p. 296. of the ſame Volume. 


Was we ew FORESTER unc 1 1. 

| analyzed, we may then conſider it, as 
compounded. * And here in the firſt place 
we may contemplate that ( Synthefi, 
which by combining fimple Terms produces 
+ Teach, than. — £200. Tra b 
os in" rontlieed* Deerbetitied, ill 
we are led, mfg d. into o the region 

of Seema 


78 * moſt ex- 


E * Synthefis, which alone applies itſelf 
to our n — ſon, and which 


0 "as as: — 
TAoxiv AEYoptvav dr th Aube | 
oor Af pur, N, ręixu, 507 thoſe words 
which are ſpoken without Connection, there is no one 
either true or falſe; as for inflance, Man, white, | | 
rumoth, conquereth, Cat. C. 4. So again in the „ 
Beginning of his Treatiſe De Interpretatione, at- —9 
Yop. ouvleow x) didrgerw 3s 76 eudes re g v0 N Anl. | 
True and falſe are ſeen in Compoſition and Divifion. 
Compoſition makes affirmative Truth, Diviſion 
makes negative, yet both alike bring Terms toge- 
ther, and ſo far therefore may be called ſynthetical. 


A. 
n. 
NT" 


San, 


„ - 


nE RM E 8. 


conduct accordin g to 8 con ſtitutes the 
een ONT RT ee 


: Tt 7 . > RATE. | 
a we. may. turn to thoſe 
00 inferior Cn which are pro- 

ductive 
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c c j al in his Comment on the Treatiſe 
Ilegi Ephnuiag, p. 53. gives the following Extract 
from Theophraſtus, which is here inſerted at length, | 


"as well for the Excellence of the Matter, as becauſe 


it is not (I believe) elſewhere extant. -* 
Ailrng ya Jong T8 Aoye oNiotus. (abe age 


o ©126o0P@> ieee 150 TE ITPO'Z 102 | 
*AKPONMENOYE, of Py one Ti, 9 TY 


NPOE TA AT MATA, vg @v o ws t- 
c ger Uma. rug akouttäne, Teps lv TD 2 - 
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yivorlay Too 9 file, 9807s ip you dla d I 
abe ro nner 70 1 GANG pa Th xm 
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Ae, Gre dd TITW 26 vd ri rois L rof , otoy 
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f{40:x80\0Ying 26. ea xexlas, rale e dur - 
neee 010g 78 Tov. agu, N, 
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A n Galle e 8 Th Relation of 90 hos 


ing twofold (as the Philoſo pher Theophraſtus hath 


ſettled it) one to the HR ARRRS, to whom it explains 
ſomething, and one io the Trains, concerning which 
the Speaker propoſes. to perſuade hjs Hearers : With. 


reſpec? to the firſt Relation, that which regards the. 


HE Ax ERS, are employed Poetry and Rhetoric. Thus 


it becomes the buſineſs of theſe two, to ſelett the moſt 


reſpectable Werds, and not thoſe that are common and 
of vulgar uſe, and to connect ſuch Words harmoniouſly. 
one with another, ſo as thro' theſe things and their 
conſequences, ſuch as. Perſpicuity, Delicacy, and the 
other Forms of E loquence, together with Copiauſneſs and 
Brevity, all employed in their proper ſeaſon, to lead 
the Hearer, and firike him, and hold him vanquiſhed by 
the power of Perſuaſion. On the contrary, as to the 
Relation of Speech to TmiNGs, Bere the Philoſopher | 
will be found to have a principal employ, as well in 
refuting the Faſſe, as in demonfirating the us. 
Sanctius ſpeaks elegantly on the ſame Subject. 
Creavit-Deus hominem rationis participem ; ; cui, quid 
Sociabilem eſſe voluit, magno pro munere dedit Ser- 


monem. Sermoni autem fer ficiendo tres opifices adbi- 


buit. Prima ęſt Grammatica, gue ab oratione ſole« 
eifmos, & barbariſmos expellit, _ Secunda Dialectica, 
gue in Sermonis veritate verſatur.. Tertia Rhetori 
gue ornatum Sermonis tantum t. Min. l. Ic 
Ce. 2 | 2 


ductive of the Patbeticł, and the Plea- Ch. 5 NT. 
Js in all their Kanga, "Theſe latter Com- nds 


6 


HERMES, 


ch. 1 poſitions aſpire not to the Intellect, but be⸗ 

ing addreſſed to the Imagination, the Afs 

| Fedlions, and the Senſe, become from their 
different heightaings either ene or 5 
Por TRY: 
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No 3 we neceſſarily view theſe 
Arts diftinaly and apart. We may ob- 
ſerve, if we pleaſe, how perfectly they 
. co- incide. GRAMMAR is equally requiſite 
We every one of the reſt, And though 
Wo Logic may indeed ſubſiſt without R- 
ToRIC or Porrxv, yet ſo neceflary ta 

theſe laſt is a ſound and correct Locic, 
that without it, they are no better than 
warbling T 8 8 
Now all theſe Ente (as we have faid 
already) and ſuch others arifing from them 
as are of ftill ſublimer Contemplation, (of 
18 which in the Sequel there may be poſſibly 
not a few) may with juſtice be deem d 
| Inge, boch intereſting and liberal. 
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, Ar preſent ws ſhall poſpons the whelo G2 L 
ſynthetical Part, (that is to ſay, Logic and 
| Rhetoric) and confine oupſelves to the 
analytical, that is to ſay; UNIVER6AL 

| Grammar. In this we ſhall follow the 
Order, that we haye above laid down. 
firſt dividing SPEECH, as a WHOLE into its 
CONSTITUENT PARTS; then reſolving it, 

as a CoMPosITE, into its MATTER and 
Fox ; two Methods of Analyſis very dif- 
ferent in their kind, and which lead to a 


warty of 9 85 * ne, L 


| _ Sd any OF: ie, an the 
ſcend to 5 which appear trivial and 
bow; let him look upon the Effects, o 
vhich thoſe things contribute, then from 
the Dignity of the Conſequences, let him 
honour the Principles. 


Tux : following Story may not impro- 
* here inſerted. When the Fame 
| B 4 | on of 


| 


1 


— 1 . > » 
1 5 8 Ss ta 50 pets 1 ; 9 7 
'V 1 ; E R | ; M | E 8. 1 
5 * 


Ch. L. of Heraclitus was celebrated through- : 


ERP & out Greece, there were certain perſons, 
e that had a curioſity. to ſee ſo great a 
% Man. They came, and, as it happen d, 


'# 


e found him warming himſelf in a 


* Kitchen. 'The Meanneſs of the place 
cc eam them to ſtop, upon which 
< the Philofopher thus accoſted them — 
„ ENTER (fays he) Bo DLV, ron HERE 

FR TOO THERE eee f 3 


t 
4 


Wr ſhall only add, that as there is no 
part of Nature too mean for the Divine 
Preſence ſo there is no kind of Subject, 


having its foundation in Nature, that is 
below the Dignity of a philoſophical In- 


5 * 
* £ 
quiry. 
4 F * 
D s i 
b- - 


1 a. 3) ——_—_ 


(4) See 4rifiee. as Part, Animal. I. 1. c. 3. 
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Book TI Flas r. 9 
Ws Utagoi 
_ e. H A P. u. 
oem the Analyſe ing of Speech into its 
| ee Faris. | | 


2 7 x HOSE things Ad are 005 7 Na Ch. II. 
| fure, are not firſt to Man. Nature 
begins from Cauſes, and thence deſcends 
to Efetts. Human Perceptions firſt open 
upon Effetts, and thence by ſlow degrees 
aſcend to Cauſes. Often had Mankind 
ſeen the Sun! in Eelipſe, before they knew 
its Cauſe to be the Moon's Interpoſition ; 
much oftner bad they ſeen thoſe unceaſing 
| Revolutions of Summer and Winter, of 
Day and Night, before they knew the 
Cauſe to be the Earth's double Motion (a). 
„ Lk * 


2 % 1 $a * 


2 mY * * Att. g —— pas} 
2 1 * WSS 


” a ) This Diſtinction of prior to OM i b zo 
Nature, was greatly regarded in the Peripatetic-Phi- 
loſophy. See Ariſt. Phyſ. Auſcult. I. 1. c. 1. Themife 

muss Comment on the ſame, Poſter. Analpt. I. 1. 
c. 2. De Anima, l. 2. c. 2. It leads us, when pro- 
be n to a very important e be- 

_ tween 


[ 10 H E RM E S. 

ö Ch. II. Even in Matters of Art and human Crea- 
—— tion, if we except a few Artiſts and cri- 
os | tical 


8 


1 tween 3 Divine 25 3 Wee * 5 
Gop may be ſaid to view the Firſt, as firſt; and the 
a Laſt, as laſt; that is, he views Zfe#s thro Cauſes in 
| their natural Order. Man views the Laſt, as firſt 
N ud the Firſt, as laſt 3 that is, he views Cau/er thro* 
x Effids, in on inverſe Order, And hens the 
| m of that Paſſage in drift: dre Yap 
| T&% 10 ef dos Tupeale Tpog T0 ſer ia T8 
pl Hpcipas dr 29 vc nueripas * e Nec Tpos 
rd T1 Quo Pavigurala mavlu, As are the Eyes of 
Bats to the Light of the Day, ſo is Man's Intelligence 
to thoſe Objects, that are by Nature the brightsf and 
” maſt conſpicuous of all Things, Metaph. I. 2. c. 1. See 
E 7 alſo 1. 7. c. 4. and Ethic. Nicam. I. 1, c. 4. Ammonius, 
: | . reaſoning in the fame way, ſays very pertinently to 
2 the Subject of this Treatiſe Ayarnrab ry db 
run (uot, tx r dN Ip 3% cup tr int T6. & 
pe 39 ʒrepa po v Yep berg parka = 
euviln ub, * Yoppaureps, Our Yeu 9 4 rate 
nei v Ad Yer, in, Ewnparys rep HI old * 
vu d avaAra ee de 2 p ẽ,ë g Tere it 
Fett; xe tis SoM, Sr. Human Na- 
iure may be well contented to advance from the more 
amperfect and complex to the mare ſimpie and perfect; 
or the complex Subjects are more familiar to us, and 
better known, Thus therefore it is that even a Child 
e ig EEE: li and ſay, Socrates 
yalketh ; 


— — — N 


ben Obſervers, the ret look no higher Ch. IL 


ing nothing of thoſe — on which 
| the whole depends. N | 


Tus in serrch "for example—Ah 
men, even the loweſt, can ſpeak their 
Mother-Tongue, Yet how many of this 
multitude can neither write, nor. even 
read? How many of thoſe, who are thus 
far literate, know nothing of that Gram- 
mar, which reſpects the Genius of their 
own Language? How few then muſt be 
thoſe, who know GRAMMAR UNIVERSAL; 
that Grammar, which without — 
the ſeveral Idioms of particular Languages, 
only reſpetts thoſe Principles, that are 
efential to them all? 

Tis our preſent Deſign to inquire about 
this Grammar; in W 
18 follow 

| walketh; but how to elbe: this I Into 2 Nown 
and Ferb, and theſe again into $ Syllables, . and Syllables 


into Letters or. Elements, bers he is at a _ Am. in 
Com. de Prezdic. p. 28, 


than'to the Practice and meer Work, know - 
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n ERM ES. 


e IL follow the Order iaetGitant to hens per- 
ception, as being for that reaſon the more 


_ eaſy to:be underſtood. £* Jo © 4 
WE ſhall begin chalga” firſt 1 a 


Period or Sentence, that Combination in 


Speech, which i is obvious to all, and thence 


paſs, if poſſible, to thoſe its primary Parts, 


which, however efſential, are _ obvious 
to a few. 5 


Wirn hats: therefore to the dif- | 
ferent Species of Sentences, who is there 


| fo ignorant, as, if we addreſs him in his 


Mother- Tongue, not to know when *'tis 


we affert, and when we queſtion ; when 'tis 


we command, and when we wor wiſh. ® 


Fox example, when we read i in Shake- 
ſpeare “, 


The Man, that bath no 3 in himſelf, 
And is not mov 4 with concord of fueet 
ſounds, 
J. fit for treaſons— N 
1 _Or 


—— 


Merchant of Venice. 


Bdox Th Fixsr. 


Or in Milton * xa « Ch. U. 
0 Friends, 1 bear the tread of wide 
Feet, 3 JJ ˙ 
Haſing this Way * 


tis obvious that theſe ; are 4 * 6 
tences, one founded upon Judgment, the 
other upon Senſation. e 


12 


Ws EN the Witch i in Macketh A to 


her Companions, 


When ſhall we tow | meet again 
In thunder, lightning and i in rain? 


this, tis evident is an | interrogative Sen- 
fence. 


Wu N Macbeth . to che Ghoſt of 
Banquo, 


Hence, borrible Shadow, EE 
Unreal Mocbry . ET 


he ſpeaks an imperative Sentence founded 
n the paſſion of hatred. 


/ Wann 


P. L IV. 266. 
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HERMES 


Ch. II. Wa EN Milton fas i in the charater of 
— Allegro, 


Hate thee, Nymph, and ring with thee 
Jef and youthful Juli, 


be too ſpeaks an imperative Sentence, the 


founded on the paſſion : not of hatred but 
of love. 


C 5 x SEE” „ . 
Wren in the beginning of the Para- 


diſe Loft we read the following addreſs, | 


And chiefly thou, O Spirit, that doſt prefer 
Before all . 45 upright heart, and 
Pure, 
Inſtruct me, for thou know F — 
this is not to be call'd an imperative Sen- 
tence, tho perhaps it bear the ſame Form, 
but rather (if I may uſe the Word) tis 


a Sentence precative or * | 


| WrarT then ſhall we ſay ? Are Sen- 
tences to be quoted in this manner without 


ceaſing, all N * each other in 


their 


45 


1 
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If not, they can be no objects of rational | 
comprehenſion. Let us However o_— 


is a phraſe « 0 applyd to a man, 
when ſpeaking, that he ſpeaks bis MIND; 
as much as to ſay, that his Speech or Diſ- 
courſe is 4 publiſhing of ſome Energie or 
Motion of his Soul. So it indeed is in every 


as poſſible, affects the appearance. 


Now the Powers or Tat Soul, (over 
and above the meer nutritive) may be in- 
cluded all of them in thoſe of PxxctP TON, 


PERCEPTION, I mean the Senſes and the 
Intelle# ; by the Powers of Vor IT 10m, 1 
mean in an extended ſenſe, not only the 
Will, but the ſeveral Paſſions and Appetites; 


in ſhort, all that moves to Aftion, e | 


| rational or irrational. 


one that ſpeaks, excepting alone the Diß. 
ſembler or Hypocrite; and he too, as far 


and thoſe of Vol ITIoN. By the Powers of 


2% 
i their ſtamp and character? Are they noCh. II. 
way reducible to certain definite Claſſes ? "S 
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Ch. U. ts „ 
| pe theſe two, tis plain that every Sp, c h 
or Sentence, as far as it exhibits the Soul, 
muſt of — e one or other of | 
theſe. - * = | 


$64 we r i is it a Sentence which 
reſpedts the Powers of PERCEPTION. For 
what indeed is to aſſert, if we conſider the 
examples above alleged, but #0 publiſh ſome 
Pereepoien, - either of 4 * e or the In- 
„„ ot cos ol ion ws 


ES k 5 


Acex, if we: interrogate, if we com- 
mand, if we pray, or if we wiſb (which 
in terms of Art is to ſpeak Sentences in- 
terrogative, imperative, precati ve, or ap- 

tative) what do we but publiſh ſo many 
different VoL1TIONS For who is it that 
queſtions 2. He that has @ Deſire to be in- 
form d. Who is it that commands? He 
that has a Will, which he would haye 


obey d. What are thoſeBeings, who either 
| wiſh 


ae, e © % wn 


+10 > ov 
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| Book THE Fixer, 3 


ib or pray? Thoſe, who feel certain Ch. II. 
wants either for thecſebves, or others. — 


11 thin the Souls leading Powers be the 
tuo above mention'd, and it be true that 
all Speech is a publication of theſe Powers, 
it will follow that EvERY SENTENCE WILL 
BE EITHER A SENTENCE OF ASSERTION, 
OR- A SENTENCE or VoLITION. And 
thus, by referring all of them to one of 
theſe two claſſes, have we found an EX= 


es to reduce their infinitude ( 5). 


1 
| 
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2 09g 


__ oat 


00 Piſlior 7 dri Th bandit r Fperhas Was 
ent dardhae, Tas fab yu medg, rde dend, 


Tas 2 ogexrinas ArαE,ase (Ap * 95a 4b, 
rah 25 podexoper TN vd dvr, ole van, d- 
voiay, Akan, Pavracies. 2 hn s gerr he A | 
x0 A vibe 70 eyadav, 7 Thy. Zyrup, id Twy = 
Joavrur, od EgAnow Af, mpeuipeou, hond, 25 kr | 
i 7 MEN Fler; tion Ts d (rd . 
Tov arearrny) a aro r aa A feige. 
r Ne qui, i ulis xal” avri wpplons, GAAR 
"ds lege droremyims (ro ee dards doxirra 
geg 76 1 rug Settews) 29 Aro Mov rap avis 
C Tiens, 


— — p — ., 
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Ch. II. Tur Extenſions of Speech are quite in- 
definite, as may be ſeen if we compare 
3 „ the 


at. + 


Ms. 


Cnreon, xabare i 7s ITM Aer 25 
SPQTHMATIKOT ah AN οο, N edge, 
2 E. TEAYjpc, N roi Gvls txeive TUXEN Oueatong, pos ov 
> , Gomep Erl rd K AHT IKO r, & Twos rag 
av vp D >) an, I; tos Tape Kerle, Ws &. 
Th ETXH E, N cg Top eie, We E743 TY Xvg ies 
ava HPOETAZENQE: pov AE To ANO- 
DAN TIKON ano 70 ecm, xa) 1-1 Tivo 
7 rumd, TIC tue EC N n Tay Tpay- 
une & Ang, 5 Pampa, 9% c u rr dee 
Nd gu aAnbeing 1 wWebdec, Twv Of ANA dw, The 
Meaning of the above paſſage being implied in the 
Text, we take its tranſlation from the Latin Inter- 
preter. Dicendum igitur eſt, cum anima noftra dupli- 
cem poteflatem habeat, cognitionis, & vite, que etiam 
appetitionis ac cupiditatis appellatur; que vero cogni- 
tionis eft, vis eft, gud res ſingulas cognoſcimus, ut mens, 
cagitatio, opinio, phantaſia, ſenſus : appetitus vero fa- 
cultas eſt, gud bona, vel guæ ſunt, vel que videntur, 
concupiſcimus, ut ſunt voluntas, conſilium, ira, cuþi- 
ditas : quatuor orationis ſpecies, præter enunciantem, 
a partibus animi proficiſcuntur, guæ concupiſcunt; non 
cum animus ipſe per ſe agit, ſed cum ad alium ſe con- 
vertit, qui ei ad tonſeguendum, id guod cupit, con- 
aucere poſſe videatur z atque etiam vel rationem ab 
| 8 


Book was Finer. 


has to do, is the Extenſion here conſider d, 


that is to ſay a SENTENCE. The greater 


Extenſions (ſuch as Syllogiſms, Paragraphs, 
Sections, and complete Works) belong not 


to Grammar, but'to Arts of higher order; 
not to mention that all of them are but | 


Sentences REA 


Now a | SunTENCE. (c) may be fletch'd 
in the following deſcription—a compound 


| Sin — 


3 — 29 8 1 2 * 


eo exquirit,. ut in \ eratione, guam eee 
aut Interrogantem vocant: del rem : figue rem, vel 
cum ipſum conſequi cupit, quicum loguitur, ut in op- 


tante oratione, vel aliguam dus actianem atque in 


hdc, vel ut a. præſtantiore, ut in Deprecatione ; ve! 
ut ab inferiore, ut in co, qui proprie Juſſus nomina- 
tur. Sola autem Enuncians u cognoſcendi facultate 
proficifiitur : hecque nunciat rerum cognitionem, que 
in nobis eſt, aut veram, aut ſimulatam. Ttaque Hzc 
ſola verum falſumque capit : præterea vero nulla. 
Ammon. in Libr, de Interpretations. 


(e) A678 Gun cube ld onward, 76 5 8 
Lin nal} ala onpaints th, Ariſt. Poet. c. 20. Ses 
alſo de Interpret. c. 4. | 


* 


the Eneid to an Epigram of Martial. But ch. II. 
the longeſt Extenſion, with which Grammar 


=. - HKERMES:. - 
Ch. II. Quantity of Sound fonificant, of which cer< 
etl tain Parts are TE ago ſignificant. 


Taos when I ſay [the Sun foineth] ace 
only the whole quantity of Sound has a ' 
meaning, but certain Parts alſo, ſuch as - 
Lan! and 7 * | 


Bor * mall we het Have theſe 
Parts agen other Parts, which are in like 
manner ſignificant, and ſo may the pro- 
greſs be perfued to infinite? Can we ſup- 
poſe all Meaning, like Body, to be divi- 
fible, and to include within itſelf other 
Meanings without end ? If this be abſurd, 
then muſt we neceſſarily admit, that there 
is fuch athing as a Sound ſignificant, of which 
no Part is of itſelf fenificant, And this is 
what we call the proper character of a 
(4) Worp. For thus, though the Words 


8 2 * 


r 22 8 1 3 . 


| @ Dur) „ ge- v0 is nh ci 
nr De Poetic. c. 20. De Interpret. c. 2. & 3. 
Kh s Definition of a Word (Lib. 2.) is as fol- 
| k lows | 
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[Sun] and [ ſhineth] have each a Meaning, Ch. IT. 
yet is there certainly no Meaning in any 
of their Parts, neither in the Syllables of 

the one, nor in the Letters of the other. 


Ir therefore ALI. SPEECH whether in 
proſe or verſe, every Whole, every Sec- 
tion, every Paragraph, every Sentence, im- 

ply a certain Meaning, diviſible into other 
Meanings, but WorDs imply a Meaning, 
which is not ſo divifible; it follows that 
WorDps will be the ſmalleſt parts of ſpeech, ' 
in as much as nothing leſs has any: Mean- 
ing at all, ; 


\ . 
» 
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— — — — - 4 8 Y * o __ 
: 7 - 6 2 no r 
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1 To 


je” 


lows——Di10 eſt pars minima orationis ronſtructæ, id 
et, in ordine compoſite, Pars autem, quantum ad to- 
tum intelligendum, id eſt, ad totius ſenſus intellectum. 
Hoc autem ideo dictum eft, neguis conetur vires in duas 
partes dividere, hoc eſt, in vi & res; non enim ad to- 
tum intelligendum hac fit diviſio. To Priſcian we 
may add Theodore Gaza. — Alg is d, ug - 
* ovviatw N Introd. Gram. 1. 4. Plato 
ſhewed them this characteriſtic of a Word = See 
Cratylus, p. 385. Edit. Serr. 
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To know therefore the ſpecies of Wards 
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Tus therefore muſt become aur next 


In 


quiry. 


CHAP, 
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| Er r 
| Concerning the ſpecies of Wards, the ſmalleſt 
Parts of Speech. 


ET us firſt ſearch for the EE of Ch. III. 
L Words among thoſe Parts of Speech, DE 
commonly receiv'd by Grammarians. For 
example, in one of the —_ above 
Cited.,— 


The Man, that hath no muſic in himſelf, 
And is nat mov d with concord of weer 
ſounds, | 
Is fit for treaſons — 


Here the Word [The] is an ARTICLE ; — 
[Man] [No] [| Muſic] [Concord] [Sweet] 
Sounds] ¶ Fit] ¶ Treaſons] are all Nouns, 

ſome Subſtantive, and ſome Adjective 9 
That] and | Himſelf ] are PRoNouNs — 

| [Hetb)and [is] areVERBS—[moved] a Pax- 
TICIPLE—[Net] an ADVvERB — [| And]. a 

Con JUNCTION=—[ 1s] [with] and [For] are 
C4 PRE- 


HE RME S. 


Ch. III. PRE POSTITIONS. In one ſentence we have 
—Y—ll thoſe Parts of Speech, which the Greek! 


Grammarians are found to acknowledge. 
The Latins only differ in having no Arti- 
cle, and in ſeparating the InTERJecTION, 
as a Part of itſelf, which the Greeks include 
among the Species of Adverbs, 5 


Wuar then ſhall we determine? why 

are there not more Species of Words? why 
| ſo many? or if neither more nor fewer, 
why theſe and not others? 


To reſolve, if poſſible, theſe ſeveral 
Queries, let us examine any Sentence that 
comes in our way, and ſee what differences 
we can diſcover in its Parts, For example, 
the ſame Sentence above, 


The Man that hath no muſic, &c. 
Oxz Difference ſoon occurs, that ſome 
Words are variable, and others invariable, 
Thus the Word Man may be varied into 
Aan 8 and Men; ; Hath, into Have, Haſt, 
; 4 — Had, 
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Had, &c. Sweer into Sweeter and Sweetef Ch. III. 


Fit into Fitter and Fitteft. On the con- 
trary the Words, The, In, And, and ſome 


others, remain as they *. and cannot be | 


| avtered. 


— 


Anp yet it may be queſtion'd, hot Er 


this Difference is eſſential. For in the firſt 
place, there are Variations, which can be 
hardly call'd neceſſary, becauſe only { ſome 


Languages have them, and others have 


them not. Thus the Greeks have the dual 
Variation, which is unknown both to the 
| Moderns and to the ancient Latins. Thus 


the Greeks and Latins vary their Adjectives 


by the tr: ple Variation of Gender, Caſe, 


and Number ; whereas the Engliſb never 


vary them in any of thoſe ways, but thro' 
all kinds of Concord preſerve them till 
the ſame. Nay even thoſe very Variations, 


which appear moſt neceſſary, may have 


their places ſupplied by other methods ; 
fome by Auxiliars, as when for Bruti, or 


| Bruto 
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þ Ch. III. Bruto we fay of Brutus, to Brutus; ſome. 
i e meer Poſition, as when for Brutum ama- 
i 5 vit Caſſius, we ſay, Caſſius lov'd Brutus. 

i For here the Accuſative, which in Latin 
is known any where from its Variation, is in 
| 1 | Engliſh only known from its Pofition or 

| \ place, | 
1 Ir then the Diſtinction of Variable and 
- Invariable will not anſwer our purpoſe, let 

4 us look farther for ſome other more ef. 

; i ſential, ; 
| Surposs then we ſhould diſſolve the 

if Sentence above cited, and view its ſeveral | 
0 Parts as they ſtand ſeparate and detached. 
. Some tis plain till preſerve a Meaning 
\þl - (ſuch as Man, Muſic, Sweet, &c.) others 
| on the contrary immediately boſe it (ſuch as, 
ll And, The, With, &c.) Not that theſe laſt : 
bi have no meaning at all, but in fact they 

| | never have it, but when in company, or 

j eſiciated. 
bi : 
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Now it ſhould ſeem that this Diſtinc-Ch-Ill. 
tion, if any, was eſſential. For if all Words 
are ſignificant, or elſe they wou'd not be 9 
Words; and if every thing not abſolute, is 
of courſe relative; then will all Words | 
be ſignificant either abſolutely or relatively. 


WiIrn reſpect therefore to this Diſtinc- 

tion, the firſt ſort of Words may be call d 
Agnificant by themſelves; the latter may be 

call'd fgnificant by relation; or if we like 
it better, the firſt ſort may be call'd Prin- 
cipals, the latter Acceſſories. The firſt are 

like thoſe ſtones in the baſis of an Arch, : 
which are able to ſupport themſelves, even 

when the Arch is deſtroyed; the latter are 

like thoſe ſtones in its Summit or Curve, 
which can no longer ſtand, than while the 
whole ſubſiſts (e). 
vr 8 Tuns 


| 1 e) Apo a of Mow (one of the neue 
Authors that ever wrote on the ſubje&t of Gram- 
mar) illuſtrates the different power of Words, -by 
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Ch. III. & Tas Diſtinction being admitted, e 
thus purſue our Speculations, All things 
oo. e 8 what- 


the different power of Letters. EI. &v Tpemev av 
Soi tio rd privy is Ovi, & 6 xa tau Pu 
d rert qe · rd d ovpPora, Emp dve Tov Ouni ur 
z N F TW txPumont Tov avlov Tedmov £5" 
rn, NAM THY Ng uu. di D Yap avlen, rene 
ru Tov O,, plat tor xabdt e im) r , 
1ο, Grö, Gvlwwpiny, E riß p, wn a. d, 
woTeps; opuPoe, avapivecs Te Porywle, & duc 
N“ Ar pile th. Ne I To rech lefon, 
Tay pb p, 1005 cut T% Yap TOGUTQ PT) a 
Hopi ovosnuaive, In the ſame manner, as of the 
Elements or Letters ſome are Vawels, which of them- 
> ſelves complete a Sound; others are Conſonants, which 
without the help of Vowels have no expreſs Vacality, ſo 
kkewiſe may we conceive as to the nature of Words. 
Some of them, like Vawels, are of themſelves expreſſive, 
as is the caſe of Verbs, Nouns, Pronouns, and Ad- 
verbs; others, like Conſonants, wait for their Vowels, 
being unable to become expreſſive by their own proper 
ſtrengtbh, as is the caſe of Prepoſitions, Articles, and 
Comjunctions; for thoſe parts of Speech are always Con- 
ſignificant, that is, are only fignificant, when aſſociated 
to ſomething elſe. Apollon. de Syntaxi. L. 1. C. 3. 
Traque quibuſdam philoſophis placuit xouEN & vxR- 
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whatever either exiſt as the Energies, or Af Ch. III. 
ſections of ſome other thing, or without be- 


ing the Energies or A ffections of ſome other 


thing. If they exiſt as the Energies or Af- 
fectious of ſomething elſe, then are they cal- 
led ATTRIBUTES. Thus 7s think is the 
ä attribute of a Man; to be white, of a 
Swan; 10 fly, of an Eagle; to be four= 


Footed, of a Horſe. If they exiſt not after 


this manner, then are they call'd Sup- 
STANCES. Thus Man, Swan, Eagle and 


Horſe are none of them Attributes, but all 


Subſtances, becauſe however they may 


_ exiſt in Time and Place, yet neither of theſe, 
nor of any thing elſe do they exiſt as Ener- 


gies or Affections. IO 
AnD 


& 4 4 N 2 " —_— 2 1 a 4 - _ 2 — . St 
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TUM Sor As E88R PARTES ORATIONIS 3 refer 
vero, ADMINICULA vel JUNCTURAS earum: guo- 
modo navium partes ſunt tabulæ & trabes, cetera au- 
tem (id eft, cera, fluppa, & clavi & ſimilia) vincula 
& conglutinationes partium navis, (hit «ft, tabularum 
| © rrabium) Gy, Prifc, hero 
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AnD thus all things whatſbever being 


— either (J) Subſtances or Attributes, it fol- 


lows of courſe that all Words, which are 


Significant as Principals, muſt needs be 
fignificant of either the one or the other, 
If they are fignificant * Subſtances, they 
are call'd Subſtantives ; if of Attributes, 
they are call'd Attributives. So that ALL 


Worps- whatever, ſigniſicant as Princi- 


pals, are either SUBSTANTIVES or Ar- 


TRIBUTIVES. 


3 as to Words, which are only | 


fi gnificant as Acceſſories, they acquire a 
Signification either from being aſſociated ro 


one Word, or elſe to many. If to one Word 


alone, then as they can do no more. than 


in ſome manner define or determine, they 


bag 9 


(f) This diviſion of things into Subſance and 
Accident ſeems to have been admitted by Philoſo- 
phers of all Sects and Ages. See Categor. c. 2. 


Meraphyſ. L. VII. C. 1. De Cel, L. III. C. 1. 


+ 
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may juſtly for chat reaſon be call d DE- Ch. Ui. 


' FINITIVES. If to many Words at once, 
then as they ſerve to no other purpoſe than 
to connect, they are call d for that EO 
5 the n name of CoNNECTIVES. © 


Any thus it is that all Wand whatever 
are either Principals or Acceſſories ; or un- 
der other Names, either /ignificant from 
themſelves, or ſignificant by relation. — If 

ſSigmficant from themſelves, they are either 
Sub ſtanti ves or Attributives ; if fignificant by 
relation, they are either Definitives or Con- 
nectives. So that under one of theſe four 
Species, SUBSTANTIVES, ATTRIBUTIVES, 
DEFINITIVES and CONNECTIVES, are ALL 


Wosps, . however different, in a manner 
AIR. 

Ir any of theſe Names ſeem new and 
unuſual, we may introduce others more 
uſual, by calling the Sub/antzves, Nouns ; 
the Attributtves, VERBs,; the Definitives, 
. ARTICLES; 


HE RME. 
ch. HII. Ax rIcLESH; and * Sauen Con- 
b te JUNCTIONS. | 


—_ 


Snov'p it be aſk d, what then are be- 
come of Pronouns, Adverbs, Prepofittons, 
and Interjections; the anſwer is, either 
they muſt be found included within the 
Species above-mentioned, or elſe muſt be 


admitted for ſo many Species 1 them- 
ö ſelves. 


S TarRE were various opinions in an- 
2 dient days, as to the number of theſe Farts, 
or Elements of Speech. | 


Plato in his * Sophiſt mentions a 
two, the Noun and the Verb. Ariſtotle men- 
tions no more, where he treats of + Pro- 
poſitions. Not that thoſe acute Philoſo- 

phers were ignorant of the other Parts, 
but my ſpoke with reference to Logic or 
:  Diaketlic 


* 
—— ** * td tcl rei. 1 * 4 Aa 4 ded at DO” * ELIE 
_ 


— 


| + De Interpr. c. 2 & 3. 


EA SSK e. . 


> Tom, I. p. 261, Edit, Ser, : . fg 


© »» 


dicendum 4ſt, tantum Ari Motelem hoc libro dini ſſe, 


Plutarch. Queſt, Platon, p. 1009. 


- 


5 


- 


Dialiftic (ef ade t the Eſſence of Ck. m. 

Speech as contain di in theſe two, becauſe 

theſe alone combin' d make a perfect offers. 

tive Sentence, which none of the reſt with- 

out them are able to effect. Hence there- 

(ct) Partes igitur ovationis ſunt ſecundum Dialeficos 
duæ, NoMEN & VERBUM; guia he ſolæ etiam per 
ſe conjunfte plenam faciunt orationem ; alias autem par- 
tes coßea ſuxog ita la, hoc et, conſignificantia appella- 
dant. Priſcian. I. 2. p. 574. Edit. Putſchii. Ex- 
tit hic quedam gueſtio, cur duo tantun, Nomen & 


VERBUM, ſe ( Ariſtoteles ſe.) determinare Promittat, 
cum plures partes orationis efſ# videantur. Quibus hoe 


quantum illi ad id, quad inſtituerat tractare, Hafffecit. 
Tractat namgus de fonplici enuntiativa oratione, que 
ſtilicet hujuſmadi eſt, ur junitis tantum Verbis & Ne- 
minibus componatur. — Quare ſuper fluum ęſt guærere, 
cur alias quoque, gue videntur orationis partes, non pro- 
poſuerit, qui non totius ſimpliciter orationis, 7. ed tantum 
ſimplicis orationis inſtituit elementa purtiri. Boetius 
in Libr. de Interpretat. p.295. Apollinius from the 
above principles elegant calls the Noun and VER, 5 
7 I r lulgn Ts Aoyes the moſt animated parts - 
of Speech. De Syntaxi 1. 1. c. 3. p. 24+ See allo 


D 


Ch. IIl. fore Ariſtotle i in his * treatiſe of Poetry 
* (where he was to lay down the elements 
of a more variegated ſpeech) adds the Ar- 
ticle and Cunjunction to the Noun and Verb, 
and ſo adopts the ſame Parts, with thoſe 
eſtabliſh'd in this Treatiſe. To Ariſtotle's 
authority (if indeed better can be requir- 
ed) may be added that alſo of the elder | 
Stoics (b). HP: e | 


| Tas latter Szoics inſtead of four Parts 
made five, by dividing the Noun into the 
Appellative, and Proper. Others increas'd 
the number, by detachin 8 the Pronoun 


9 hd © ” 


from the Noun ; the Participle and Ad- 0 
verb from the Verb; and the Prepofition 
„poet. Cap. at = : c 

| 7 


( For this we have the e of Dimyf us 

of Halicarnaſſus, De Struft. Orat. Sect. 2. whom il. 
Quintilian follows, Inft, I. 1. c.4. Diogenes Laer- N 
tius and Priſcian make them always to have admit - 
ted five Parts. See Pri/cian, as before, and Lacr- 
tius, Lib. VII. Segm. 57. 
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from the Conjunction. The Latin Gram- Ch. III. 


marians went farther, and detac 
Interjection f from the Adverb, within which 
by the Greeks it Was _— — as a 
ROW 1 


\ 


W are told indeed by (7) Dionyfus of | 
Halicarnaſſus and Quintilian, that Ariſtotle, 
with Theode&es, and the more early wri- 
ters, held but zhree Parts of ſpeech, the 
Noun, the Verb, and the Conjunction. This 


h'd the 


it muſt be own d accords with the oriental 


Ton gud, \ whoſe Grammars(weare(4)told) 
admit 


— „ 


* 


0) See the places quoted in the note immediately 
Pn 


7 Hntiquifima eorum od blue qui tres claſſes a- 
ciunt. E feque hec Arabum guogue ſententia —Hebræi 
guogue (qui, cum Arabes Grammaticam ſtribere define-- 
rent, artem cam demum ſcribere cæperunt, quod ante 
annos contigit circiter quadringentos) Hebrei, inquam 
bac in re ſecuti ſunt magiſtros ſuos Arabes.— Immo vero 
trium claſſium numerum alie etiam Orientis lingue re- 
Finent, Dubium, utrum ed in re Orientales imitati 
„ ſunt 


Ch. III. admit no other. But as to Ariſtotle, we have 

SY his own authority to aſſert the contrary, 
who not only enumerates the four Species 
which we have adopted, but aſcertains 
them each by a or Definition ®, 


Te Waben —t Subject of che fol- 
lowing Chapters will be a diſtin& and ſe- 
parate "conſideration of the Noun, the 
VzRs, the ARTICLE, and the Conjunc- 

IO, which four, the better (as we appre- 

hend) to expreſs their reſpective natures, 
we chufe to call SUBSTANTIVES, ATTRI- 

 BUTIVES, DEFINITIVES and CoNnNEc- 
TIVES. | 


_ 


ſunt antiques Gratorum, an hi potins ſecuti ſunt Orien- 
talium exemplum. Utut aſt, atiam ueteres Grecos tres 
tantum partes agnoviſſe, non ſolum autor eſt Diomſius, 
&c, Voſſ. de Analog. I. I. e. 1. See allo. Sandi 
Miner. I. I. c. 2. | 


* Sup, 5. * 


— 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. ny 
Concerning Subſtantives, properly ſo called. 5 
Core rAurivks are all thoſe principalCh.IV. 
Wards, which are fignificant of Sub. POM 
Pances, rn as Subſtances. | | 


Taz firſt ſort of SubRances are the NA- | 


TURAL, ſuch as Animal, vegetable, Man, 
Oak. | : 


Tuxkx are other Subſtances of our own 
making. Thus by giving a Figure not na- 
tural to natural Materials we create ſuch 
Subſtances, as Houſe, Ship, Watch, Te, | 
es Ge. 


ani by a more profes eres * aur 
Mind alone, we abſtra# any Attribute from © 
its neceſſary ſubject, and conſider it apart, 
devoid of its * For , 5 
| 3 from 
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e IV. from Body we abſtract 70 Fly; from Sur- 


py face, the being White ; from . the be- 
ing 7. mae, 


Axp thus 'tis we convert even Attributes 
znto Subſtances, denoting them on this oc- 
caſion by proper Subſtantives, ſuch as 
Flight, Whiteneſs, Temperance ; or elſe by 
others more general, ſuch as Motion, Co- 
lour, Virtue. Theſe we call aBsTRACT 
SUBSTANCES ; the n fort we call Ak- 
TIFICIAL, 


[ Now all thoſe ſeveral Subſtances have 
their Genus, their Species, and their In- 
dividuals. For example in natural Sub- 
ſtances, Animal is a Genus; Man, a Spe- 
cies; Alexander, an Individual, In arti- 
 feial Subſtances, - Edifice is a Genus; Pa- 
lace, a Species ; the Vatican, an Individual. 
In abſira#7 Subſtances, Motion is a Genus; 
Flight, a Species; this Flight or that Fi gore 
axe Individuals. 4 
: Ag 
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by b every (a) Gann may | beCh. IV. 
found whole and intire in each one of its 
Species ; (for thus Man, Horſe, and Dog 
are each of them diſtinctly a complete and 
intire Animal) and as every SPECaEs may | 
be found whole and intire in each one of its 


Individuals ; (for thus Socrates, Plato, and 


Xenophon are each of them completely and 
diſtinctly a Man) hence it is, that every 


Genus, tho ONE, is multiply'd-into MANY; 
and every Species, tho One, is alſo mul- 


tiply d into Many, by reference to thoſe 
beings, which are their proper ſubordinates. 
Since then no Individual has any ſuch Sub- 


or dinates, \ it can never in ſtrictneſs be con- 


0 


(a) This! is what Plato ſeems to have ces in 
a manner ſomewhat myſterious, when he talks of 


| pay idiav d redn, Lyog £X0% 8 Xeijarvy Noble, rdiſy 


dartraa hn 29 ro Ads, ETipas GAMjAGW, Uno puns 
E>whev TepieXopiuns, Sophiſt. p. 253. Edit. Serroni. 
For the common definition of Genus and Species 


ſee the Iſagoge or Introduction of Parplyry to Ari- 


fitle's Logic, 
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Ch. IV. ſidered as Maxx, and ſo is truly a an In- 
+ x DIVIDVAL as well i in Nature as in Name. 


F Ro theſe Principles it is, * Wards 
following the nature and genius of Things, 
ſuch Subſtantives admit of NuMBER as de- 
note Genera or Species, while thoſe, which 
denote (5) ae, in e admit 

it not. 


— der LS, ner IOP rt — 
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(5%) Yet ſometimes Individuals have plurality or 
Number, from the cauſes following. In the firſt 

place the Individuals of the human race are. ſo 
large a multitude even in the ſmalleſt nation, that 
*twould be difficult to invent a new Name for every 
new born Individual. Hence then inſtead of one 
only being call'd Marcus, and one only Antonius, it 

happens that many are called Marcus and many call d 
Antonius; 3 and thus 'tis the Romans had their Plurals, 
Marci, and Antonii, as we in later days have our 
Marks and our Anthonies. Now the Plurals of this 
fort may be well called accidental, becauſe tis * 
by chance that the Names coincide. | 


There ſeems more reaſon for ſuch-Plurals, as the 
Piolemies, Scipios, Cates, or (to inſtance in modern 
; _P the: __— . and 1 
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Brsiprs Number, another charaReriſtic, Ch. V. | 
viſible in Subſtances, is that of Sex. Every 


Subſtance is either Male or Female ; or both 
Male and Female; or. neither one nor the 
other. So that with reſpect to Sexes and 


4. 


their Negation, all Subſtances conceiveable 


are comprehended under this fourfold CON= 


ſideration. | 
Now 


becauſe a Race or Tamuy is like 4 ſmaller fort ; of 
Species, ſo that the /amily Name extends to the Kin- 
dred, as the NS Name extends to the ey 
duals. 


A third cauſe which contributed t. to make proper 
Names become Plural, was the high Character or 
Eminence of ſome one Individual, whoſe Name be- 


came afterwards a kind of common Appellative, to de- 


note all thoſe, who had pretenſions to merit the 


ſame way. Thus every great Critic was call'd an 


Ari ſtarchus; every great Warrior an Alexander 3 ; 
every great Beauty, a. Helen, ce. 


> Daniel come to Judgment! yea 4 Danket; 


cries Shylck in the Play, when he would expreſs - 


the wiſdom of the young Lawyer. 
So Martial in that well known verſe, 


int Macenates, non deerunt, Flacce, Maron. 


= * IT . — — — — — 
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: Ch. IV. Now the exiſtence of Hermaphrodites : 
being rare, if not doubtful ; hence Lan- 
guage, only regarding thoſe diſtinctions 
which are more obvious, conſiders V ords 
denoting Subſtances to be either Mascv- 
LINE, FEMININE, or NEUTER. 


As to our own Species and all thoſe | 
animal 8 pecies, which have reference 10 
common Life, or of which the Male and 

the Female, by their ſize, form, colour, 
c. are eminently diſtinguiſhed, moſt Lan- 
guages have different Subftantives, to de- 
note the Male and the Female. But as to 
thoſe animal Species, which either leſs fre- 
quently occur, or of which one Ser is leſs 
| apparently diſtinguiſhed from the other, in 
theſe a fingle Subſtantive W ſerves 
for both Sexes. 
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In the Engh/s Tongue it ſcems a ge- Ch. IV. 


neral rule (except only when infringed by 


a figure of Speech) that no Subſtantive is 


Maſculine, but what denotes a Male ani- 


mal Subſtance ; none Feminine, but what 
. denotes a Female animal Subſtance ; and 


that where the Subſtance has no Sex, the 
Subſtantive is always Neuter, | 


Bur tis not ſo in Greek, Latin, and | 


many of the modern Tongues. Theſe all 


of them have Words, ſome maſculine, 


ſome feminine (and thoſe too in great mul- 
titudes) which have reference to Subſtan- 


ces, where Sex never had exiſtence. To 


give one inſtance for many. Mix is 


ſurely neither male, nor female; ; yet is 


NOTS, in Greek, maſculine, and MENS, 
in Latin, feminine. 


43 


# 


* 


oF! HER MES. 


Ch.IV. In ſome Words theſe diſtinctions form 
a to nothing elſe, than to the meer 
caſual ſtructure of the Word itſelf : *Tis 
of ſuch a Gender, from having ſuch a 
Termination; or from belonging perhaps 
to ſuch a Declenſion. In others we may 
imagine a more ſubtle kind of reaſoning, a 
reaſoning which diſcerns even in things 
without Sex a diſtant analogy to that great 
NATURAL D1sTINCTION, which (accord- 


ing to Milton) animates the World. 


| In this view we may conceive ſuch Sus- 
STANTIVES to have been conſidered, a8 
MASCULINE, which were 0 conſpicuous 
i for the Attributes of imparting or com- 
2 municatin g; or which were by nature- 
« active, ſtrong, and efficacious, and that 
40 indiſcriminately whether to good or to 
40 bad; or which had claim to Eminence, 


2 / either laudable or otherwiſe.” 
1 | Tux 


SS 


% 
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A 


Tax Finds on the contrary were Ch. IV. 
« ſuch, as were conſpicuous for the At 


« tributes either of receivin 8 of contain- 
« ing, or of producing and bringing forth; ; 
* which had more of the 8 in 


« their nature, than of the active; 3 


which were peculiarly beautiful = 
«, amiable; or which had reſpect to ſuch 


0 Exceſſes, as were Rc Feminine, than 


C e Maſculine.” : | | | | | 
. oY * 1 * 0 be 1 * FY 
; [7 - 1 2 I * » - 0 1 * . F 
» * N 


Uron. theſe Principles the. t two | greater 
Luminaries were conſidered one as Maſ- 
culine, the other as Feminine; the Sum 
(Hue. Sol) as Maſculine, from commu- 
nicating Light, which was native and ori- 
ginal, as well as from the vigorous warmth: 
and efficacy of his Rays.; the Moon 7:0 
m, Luna) as Feminine, from being the 
Receptacle only of another's Light, and 


from ning with Ron more delicate and | 
ſoft. 


Tus 
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Ch. IV. Tuvus Milton, 


Firſt in us Eat the Shell Limp was 2 een, 
Regent of Day, and all th Horizon round 
Inveſted: with bright rays ; jocund to run 
His longitude thro' Heav'ns "oy read : 
Re © A 8 
Daun, and the Pleiades before HIM 4. 4. | 
Shedding ſweet influence. Leſs bright the 
Wiz: £ VV 
But oppoſite, in levell'd We ft was ſet, . 
His mirrour, with Full face borrowi ng HER 
8 
From 1 HIM ; for other light SHE es none. 
bps L. VI. 370. 


_ By v Virgil they were conſidered as . 
ther and Sifter, which ſtill Foa the 
fame diſtinction. _ 


| Nec FRATR radiis obnoxia furgere Luna. 
| 5 G. I. 390. 


Tux Sky or ETHER is in Greek Wa | 
Latin Maſculine, as being the ſource 'of 
5 = _ thoſe 


Boon uE Fixsr. „ 
thoſe ſhowers, which i impre gnate the Earth. Ch. IV. 
The Eakrn on the contrary is univerſally "YT 
Feminine, from being the grand Receiver, 
the grand Container, but above all from 
being the Mother (either mediately or im- 
mediately) of every ſublunary Subſtance, 


whether animal or ve getable. 
Tuvs Vi rel, 
Tum PATER OMN1POTENS Feæcundis in- 
bribus ETHER DOK 
ConJucis in gremium LETE 4 ſcendie, , 
G omnes 3 . 
Magnus alit magno commixtus corpore fartus, 
G. II. 325. 


Tuus Shokeſpear, WF 
—— Common MorTuzs, Thou, he 


Whoſe Womb e and ini 
Breaſt 


Teems and feeds all— Tim, of Athens, 


89 Milton, 

Whatever Earth, ALL-BEARING o Movans;: 
T_T P. L. V. 

4 | | 80 


— 
— 


* "IR 
ä TK —— —— 
» —_—_— : 


— 


3 KN 
chav. 80 Virgil, „ nn nan ; 
Nen jam MATER alit TELLUs, 5 ire „ 
5 e (c). En. XI. 71. „ 
DS ! 
AmoNG artificial Subſtances the Syie 
(Nad, Navis) is feminine, as being fo , 
_ eminently a Receiver and Container of va- 3 
rious things, of Men, Arms, Proviſions, I 
Goods, &c. Hence failors, ſpeaking of 
their Veſſel, ſay always, © sHE rides at : 
10 anchor, « SHE 7s under fail.” # | 
1 City (Line, Civitas) and a Coux- * 
TRY ([ldnpis, Patria) are feminine alſo, 
by being (like the Ship) Containers and | 
Receivers, and farther by being as ĩt were y 
| the Mothers and Nurſes of their reſpedtive | 
Inhabitants, EY 
| Tavs, | 
(c) -d 3 iv rw dA T1 THE ICIS ws „ eflar_ th 


* > MHTE PA ten OrPANON & „ \HAION,. | 

20, ti ri Tay ANA THY TofTW, us TENN NTA 25 3 
IA 'TEPAE — 2c: Ariſt. de Gener. Anim. | 

J. I. . 2. 
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Tavs Virgil, 1 5 


— ” - — 
— £ - 
= — w—_ 


Salve, MAGNA PARENS FRUGUM, Satur- 
nia Tellus, EY 
MAGNA VIRUM—— Geor. II. 173. 


— —— 
_ 

4 — 

7 


LY 
5 1 
15 

AP 
1 


So, in that Heroic Epigram on thoſe 
brave Greeks, who tell at Cheronea, 


Taisx FY ne Ze x0ATois Tay | FAG - 
[Oy r 
— — 
Weir PARENT CounrxRY in HER boſom 
A 1 | 
Their wearied bodies. 


80 Milton, | 
The City, which Thou ſeeft, no other deem 
Than great and glorious Rome, QuxrN of 

the Earth, - Par. Reg. L.IV. 


As to the OCEAN, tho four its being 
the Recerver of all Rivers, as well as the 
ES | bn Container 


 ® Demoſth, in Orat. de Coronà. 


6— 
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Ch. IVV. Contai ner and Produftreſs of ſo many Ve 
I getables and Animals, it might juſtly have 
| been made (like the Earth) Feminine ; yet 
its deep Voice and boiſterous Nature have, 
in ſpight of theſe reaſons, prevailed to make 


it Mare. Indeed the very Sound of Homers 


n— 6b, G. Qaeavein, 


would' ſuggeſt to a hearer, even ignorant 
of its meaning, that the Subject was in- 
compatible with female delicacy and ſoft- 
neſs. — 


T1ME (XporG.) from his mighty Efficacy 


\ pon every thing around us, is by the Greeks 
and Engliſh juſtly conſidered as Ma ſculine, 
Thus in that elegant diſtich, ſpoken * a 
decrepit old Man, | 


'O XS. kw bras e, TIXTWy 8 ob, 
*ATavla 0 &pynCoperOr dee 
Me TIME hath bent, that ſorry Artiſt, ns 
That ſurely makes, hate re be Kaul, 
worſe. 


„ FEES * 


* Stob. Ed, p. 591. 


S0 
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So too Shae ſpeaking likewiſe of Ch. Iv. 


TI ux, 
Orl. Whom doth uE gallop withal ? 
Roſ. With a thief to the gallous.— 
As you like it. 


Tux Greek Odiaaes or "Ang and the 
Engliſh DzaTH, ſeem from the ſame ir- 
reſiſtible Power to have been conſidered as 
' Maſculine. Even the Vulgar with us are ſo 
accuſtomed to this notion, that a FEMALE 

DRA on _ would treat as ridiculous (d). 
Takx a few un. of the maſcu- 

line Death. 

3 Cualli- 


— 


(d) Well therefore did Milton in his Paradiſe Loſt 
not only adopt DRxArk as a Per ſon, but conſider 
him as Maſculine : in which he was ſo far from in- 
troducing a Phantom of his own, or from giving 
it a Gender not ſupported by Cuſtom ; that perhaps he 
had as much the Sen#7ion of national Opinion for his 
Maſculine Death, as the ancient . had for many 
of their Deities. 


| 
; 
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Ch. IV. Callimachus upon the * of his 
PFriend Herachtus = - e 


A* 3 e Nauen dns 1 G1 0 Tarmwwy | 
"Aemaxmp Alus un em de SN l. 
et thy ſwecg warbling. trains 
Still live immortal, nor on them ſhall DRArn 
His hand ere lay, tho Ravager all. 


In the Alceſtis of Euripides, OdvanO. 
or DEATH is one of the Perſons of the 


drama; the beginning of the play is made 


up of dialogue between Him and Apollo; 


and towards its end, there is a fight be- 
tween Him and Hercules, in which Her- 


cules is conqueror, and reſcues Miceſtis 
from his hands. 


"Tis well known too, that SLEEP and 
DEATH are made Brothers by Homer. 
Twas to this old Gorgias elegantly allud- 
ed, when at the extremity of a long life 


he * n on his Death- bed. A 
Keep Friend 


be, 


Boox THE FfRs r. . 


Friend aſked bim * How he did?” Ch. IV. 
© SLEEP (replied the old Man) is juſt upon "Ys 
delivering me over to the care of his | 

© BROTHER (e). 


Tuus Shakeſpear, ſpeaking of Life, 
merely Then art Death's Fool; 
Keck HIM Thou labour A by thy fight to 
Dan 
And "us run ſt tow 2 HIM ill. 
| Meal. for Meaſ. 


80 Milton, 


Dire was the toſſing, 2 the groans ; 3 
S ˖ » 

Tended the fick, buſieſt ow —_ to couch: 
And over them triumphant DEATH HIS 
dart ” 

Shook ; but delay d to firike — 

P. I. XI. 48c 9(f). 
Tux 


(e) "Hin we O 7762 dexera. Tagaxarari- ; 
0:9a TAAEAOY I. Stob. Ecl. p. 600. 


 (f) Suppoſe in any one of theſe examples we intro- : 
duce a female Death; ſuppoſe we read, | 


E 3 | And 
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ch. W. "Tux in Being (Gov, Oeds, Diexs, 
Dieu, &c.) is in all languages Maſculine, 


in as much as the maſculine Sex is the ſu- 
perior and more excellent ; and as He is 


the Creator of all, the Father of Gods and 


Men. Sometimes indeed we meet with 


ſuch words as T3 IIc, To Oe, Nu- 
men, DIT (which laſt we Engliſp join to 
a neuter, ſaying Deity itſelf) ſometimes 1 


ſay we meet with theſe Neuters. The 
' reaſon in theſe inſtances ſeems to be, that 


as Go is prior to all things, both in dig- 
nity and in time, this Priority is better 


characterized and expreſt by a Negation, 


than by any of thoſe Diſtinctions which 


are co-ordinate with 285 Oppofte, as * 
for 


nn 
* _ — . 


And over them triumphant Death RRR dart \ 
Shook, &c. © 


What a falling off? How are the nerves and frength 


of the whole . weakened ? 


— 


a . : 7 
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for example is ac-ordinate with Female, Ch. Iv. 
* with Left, Ge. &c (8). 5 „ 


Mines ('Aptmi, Firts) as well as . 
of its Species are all Feminine, ns” : 
from their Beauty and amiable Appearance, 
which are not without effect even upon 


the moſt reprobate and corrupt. 
E 4 


(g) Thus e fpeaking on the fame Subject | 
ro APATON e, i' & un d Ta d 
pulonoyins dere iv Tas e z u’trt 
rig pp evο]·ũẽũ, 1 OuAnmpens (lege 0nauTgern) d- 
pogPure Olpeiv rr UxiTue* T6 H² yp pe 
pen T6 hd ovroxor 76 (lege 15) d MA NT HI 
AI AQ TL AITEI Q1 crux dn. dAAR 5 
d rav a fou TON OEON dH, [ręôs] 
T0 = rep TW YEW TS u ppνEj;̃ ꝗrporαννο e, Arg 
G&uToy TporaYopivourr. PRIMUM dicimus, quod nemo 
_ etiam eorum, qui theolagiam nobis Jabularum integu- 
mentis obvolutam tradiderunt, vel maris vel famine 

Jpecie fingers auſus eft : idque merito: conjugatum 
enim mari faemininum et. CA us autem omnino 
ABSOLUTAÆ AC SIMPLICI nibil eft canjugatum. 
Immo vero cum Dgum maſcuino genere appellamus, 
ita ipſum nominanus, genus præſtantius ſubmiſſo at- 
que humili preferentes. | Ammon, in Lib. de r 
p. 30. b. 


e c 


4 4 ” 


me 


% . 
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ch. V. 8 
— And felt, how awful Goodneſs i is, and ſaw e 


H E RM E 8. 
—— 434d the Devil flood, 
VIxRrox in her ſhape how lovely ; ſaw, 
and pin d | 3 
His 25 — De 


Txr1s being di Vice (ande) be- 


comes Feminine of courſe, as being, in 
the ovpayia or Co- ordination of things, 


Virtue's natural Oppoſite (5). 


TRE Fancies, Caprices, and fickle 


Changes of Fox TUNE would appear but 


awkardly under a Character, that was Male: 
but taken together they make a very na- 
„V tural 


— Ip Ps 


— — 1 


(5) They are both repreſented as Females by X+- 


nophon, in the celebrated Story of Hercules, taken 
from Prodicus. See Memorab. L. II. C. 1. As to 


the ovyoxia here mentioned, thus Yarro.—Pytha- 
goras Samius ait omnium rerum initia eſſe bina : ut fini- 


tum & infinitum, bonum & malum, vitam & mortem, 


diem & noctem. De Ling. Lat. L. IV. See alſo 


Ariſt. Metaph. L. I. e. 5. and — N wy. 
kü. Verſe 2424. | 


La 
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wa Pemale, which has no ſmall bien Ch. IV. 
blance to the Coquette of a modern Co- 
medy, beſtowing, withdrawing, and ſhift- 

Ing her favours, as different Beaus ſucceed 

to her good graces. | 


2 ranſmutat incertos honores, 
Nunc mibi, nunc alii benigna. Hor. 


Wire the Fur1zs were 3 Female, 
is not ſo eaſy to explain, unleſs it be that 
female Paſſions of all kinds were conſider- 
ed as ſuſceptible of greater exceſs, than 
male Paſſions; and that the Furies were to 


be repreſented, as Thing ſuperlatively 
e 


Talibus Alefto diftis 1 0 5 in iras, | ; 


Ck. 


At Fuvent oranti . ſabitus tremor occußat 
artus: | | 


Diriguere oculi : tot Erinys fbilat y- 
dris, | . 55 
Tantaque ſe facie * tum flammea 
forquens 


Lumine 


58 
Ch. IV. 
— 


— 


H E R N E 8. 


Lumina cunctantem & . dicere 


plura 
Reppulit, & gemings erexit crinibus an- 
gues, 
7 erberague inſenuit, rabidoque. bac ad- 
didit ore: 
En ! Ego vicla fitu, &c. 
En. VII. 445 (i). 
5 He, 


fi) The Words above mentioned, Time, Death, 


Fortune, Virtue, &c. in Greek, Latin, French, and 


moſt modern Languages, tho* they are diverſified 
with Genders in the manner deſcribed, yet never 


vary the Gender, which they have once acquired, 
except in a few inſtances, where the Gender is 


doubtful. We cannot ſay j agen or d apeln, hes 
Virtus or hic Virtus, la Vertu or le Vertu, and ſo of 


the reſt. But tis otherwiſe in Engliſh. We in our 


language ſay, Virtue is its own Reward, or Virtue 
is her own Reward; Time maintains #s wonted 


Pace, or Time maintains bis wonted Pace. 


There is a ſingular adyantage in this liberty, as 


it enables us to mark, with a peculiar force, the 


Diſtinction between the ſevere or Logical Stile, and 


the ornamental or Rhetorigal. For thus when we 


fpeak of the above Words, and of all others na- 


turally devoid of Sex, as Neuters, we ſpeak of them 
| a | as 


6... ls" 1 


2. =, .,n 


tc 
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Ur, that would ſce more on this Sub- Ch. IV. 


ject, may conſult Ammonius the Peripate- . 
| 4 hy : | tic : 


= 3 * 


6 3 a 1 * lth. —_— 
— 


as they are, and as becomes a logical Inquiry. When 
we give them Sex, by making them Maſculine or 
Feminine, they are from thenceforth perſonified ; 
are a kind of intelligent Beings, and become, as 


ſuch, the proper ornaments either of Rhetoric or of 
Poetry. 


T Ai * 8 7 


— Te Thunder 


Wing'd with red light' ning and impetuous rage, | 
Perhaps hath ſpent ers fhafts— P. Loſt. I. 174. 


The Poet, having juſt before called the Hail, and 
Thunder, God's Miniſters of Vengeance, and fo per- 
ſonified them, had he afterwards ſaid 176 Shafts for 
his Shafts, would have deftroyed his own Image, 
and 8 withal ſo much nearer to Proſe. 


The following Paſſage is Gai the fame Poem, 


Should intermitted Vengeance arm again 1 
Hrs red right hand —— F. L. II. 17 3. 


In this Place His Hand is clearly preferable either 
to Her's or It's, by nnn . us to Ged 
bimſe] if the TO 
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Ch. IV. tic in his Commentary on the Treatiſe de 
e Interpretatione, where the Subject is treat- 
cd at large with reſpe& to the Greek 
Tongue. We ſhall only obſerve, that as 
all ſuch Speculations are at beſt but 1 
jectures, they ſhould therefore be received 

e BRA" with 


r 


** — 
— 


1 ſhall only give one inſtance more, and quit 
this Subject. 


1 his command th * Hills reti d 
Each to n1s place : they heard his voice and went 
Obſequious : Heav'n His wonted face renew'd, 
And with freſh flourets Hill and Valley fmiÞ d. 
P. E. VI. 


Here -all things are perſonified ; ; the Hills Hear, 
the Valleys nile, and the Face of Heaven is re- 
newed. Suppoſe then the Poet had been neceſſi- 
tated by the laws of his Language to have ſaid — 
Each Hill retir'd to 1Ts Place = Heaven renewed 
ITs wonted Face — how proſaic and lifeleſs would 
theſe Neuters have appeared ; how detrimental to 
the Pro/opopeia, which he was aiming to eſtabliſh ? 
In this therefore he was happy, that the Language, 
in which he wrote, impoſed no ſuch neceſſity; and 
he was too wiſe a Writer, to impoſe it on himſelf. 
*Twere to be wiſhed, his Seen had been as 
wiſe on their parts. 


„„ 
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c with candour, rather than e HY Ch. W. 
with rigour. Varro s words on a Sub- I - 


ject near akin are for their aptneſs and 


elegance well worth attendin g. Non mes. 
diocres enim tenebræ in ſilud, ubi hæc cap- 
tanda ; Nneque eo, .qud bervenire volumus, | 


ſemite trite ; negue non in tramitibus queer 


dam objecta, que euntem retinere poſſunt *. 


To conclude this Chapter. We may 
collect, from what has been ſaid, that 
both NUMBER and GENDER appertain to 
Woxps, becauſe in the firſt place they 


appertain to Thixos; that is to ſay, be- 


cauſe Subſtances are Many, and have either 


Sex, or no Sex ; therefore Subſtantives have 


Number, and are Maſculine, Feminine, or 


Neuter, There is however this diffe- 


rence between the two Attributes: : NuM- 
BER in ſtrictneſs deſcends no lower, than 


15 to 
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* De Ling. Lat. I. IV. : 
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ch. IV. to the loft Rank of Species (S): — on 
e contrary ſtops not here, but deſcends to 
every Individual, however diverſified. And 
No . fo much for SunsTanTIVEs, PROPERLY | 
so CALLED. 


898 — 
r — i. 4 


SET 


( 5 The reaſon, why Number goes no lows 8 is, 
that it does not naturally appertain to Indvvidual:; 3 
r p. 39+ 
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| Concerning Subſlantives of the Srcondary 
| Order. NE rp So 5 


E are now to co to a Sxcox-Ch. V. 

pak y Race of SUBSTANTIVES, "vn | 
a Race quite different from any already "MY ö 
mentioned, and whoſe Nature may be we | i 
plained in the A manner. Fl 


Every Object, which preſents itſelf to 
the Senſes or the Intellect, is either then 
perceived for the firſt time, or elſe is re- 
cognized, as having been perceived before. 

In the former caſe tis called an Object 
* Tpwms roots, of the firſt knowledge or 7 


acquaintance (a); in the latter tis called i 


. 
— 
all - _ 
q 5 
0 : 
— * 


n 


0 2 1. 1. c. 16. p. 49 · 1 2. 2 
c. 3. p. 103. Thus Priſcian — Intereft autem inter N 9 
demonftrationem & relationem hoc; quod demomſtratio, | 1 
interrogationi reddita, Primam Cognitionem 9/tendit; 
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Ch. V. an Object $ Seunipes v, of the frond 


knowledge or KMS at: 


* 


Now as all Converſation paſſes between 
Particulars or Indivi duals, theſe will often 
happen to be reciprocally Objects & Tpwrns 
ve, that is to ſay, | till that inſtant un- 
acquainted with each other. What then is to 
be done? How ſhall the Speaker addreſs 
the other, when he knows not his Name ? 


or how explain himſelf by his own Name, 
of which the other is wholly ignorant? 


Nouns, as they have been deſcribed, cannot 
anſwer the purpoſe.. The firſt expedient 
upon this occaſion ſeems to have been 
Haz, that is, Pointing, or Indication by 
the Finger or Hand, ſome traces of which 


are {till to be obſerved, as a part of that 
Action, which naturally attends our ſpeak- 
ing. But the % of Language were not 


e 


L 
— 3 —_ A 
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Quis fecit? Ego: relatio vero 8 Cognitio- 
nem ſignificat, ut, Is, de quo jam dixi. Lib. X. IE. 
9 36. Edit. Puiſebii. 


of Words to Supply this Pointing; which,. . 


"Theſe alſo they diſtinguiſhed into three 


may be explained as follows. 8 


wholly unacquainted, neither Name nor 


_ conſider them ſo peculiarly deſtined to the expref- 
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tontent. with this. They invented-a Race Ch. V. 
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Words, as they always flood for Subſtan- 
lives or Nouns, were characterized by the 
Name of Avtwrplat, or PRonouNs (6). 


TIO —ę—V 22 


— — nga 


ſeveral ſorts, calling them Pronouns of the 
Firſt, the Second, and the Third Perſon, 
with a view to certain diſtinctions, which 
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 Svppost the Parties converſing to be 
Countenance on either fide known, and 
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(b) "Exeivo 8v 'Avrumpaic, To pile AEIZEQE 
1 uc Pod 'ANTONOMAZO' MENON. Apoll. 
de Synt. L. II. c. 5. p. 106. Priſcian ſeems to 


ſion of Individuals, that he does not ſay they ſup- | i 
ply the place of any Noun, but that of the pro- \\ 
per Name only. And this undoubtedly was their | 
original, and ſtill is their true and natural uſe. 
PRONOMEN eff pars orationts, que pro nomine pro- 
prio uniuſcujuſque accipitur. Priſc. L. XII. See 
alſo Apvll. L. II. c. 9. P. 117, 11. 


F 


HE RME s. 


ch. v. che Subj ect of the Converſation to be the 
Speaker himſelf. Here, to ſupply the place 
| of Pointing by a Word of equal Power, 


they furniſhed the Speaker with the Pro- 
noun, I. I write, I ſay, T defirg, &c. and 
as the Speaker is always principal with re- 
ſpect to his own diſcourſe, this they called 


for that reaſon the Pronoun of the Firſt 


Perſon. 

AGEN, ſuppoſe the Subject of the Con- 
verſation to be the Party addrefi, Here 
for ſimilar reaſons they invented the Pro- 
noun, Thou. Thou writeſt, Thou walkeſt, 
| &c. and as the Party addreſt is next in 
dignity to the Speaker, or at leaſt comes 


next with reference to the diſcourſe; this 


Pronoun they therefore called the Pronoun 
of the Second Perſon. 2 


LasTLY, ſuppoſe the Subject of Con- 
verſation neither the Speaker, nor the 
Party addreſt, but ſome third Ohjeck, dif- 


Fereni 


W od Se. 
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© ferent from both, Here they provided an- ch. III. 


other Pronoun, He, SHE, or Ir, 
in diſtinction to the two former was called 
| the Pronoun of the Third Perſon, 


Anp ah it was that N came to 


be diſtinguiſhed by their reſpective PER- 
SONS (c). 


- A8 


— — 3 ds 1 1 * " AY 


(c) The en of the different n 


here given is taken from Priſcian, who took it from 
Apollonius- Per ſonæ Pronominum ſunt tres, prima, 
ſecunda, tertia. Prima eft, cum ipſa, que loguitur 
de ſe pronuntiat ; Secunda, cum de ed pronuntiat, 


ad quam directo ſermone loquitur 3 Tertia, cum de 


ea, quæ nec loquitur, nec ad fe directum accipit 
Sermonem. L. XII. p. 940. Theodore Gaza Lives 


the ſame diſtinctions. IIęc roy (ręè ooo IC. ) 8 @ wah 5 


favls peda 6 0 Ae; lee, S reel Tv, Tpos Ov © 
AY". Tpirovs & l Lrieu. Gaz. Gram. L. IV. 


Ls 152. 
This account of Perſons is far preferable to the 


common one, which makes the Firſt the Speaker ; 
the Second, the Party addre/? ; and the Third, the 


Subject. For tho” the Firſt and Second be as com- 


monly deſcribed, one the Speaker, the other the 
| Party addrſt; yes til they become de of the 


diſcourſe, 


which —— 
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Ch. v. As to NUMBER, the Pronoun of each 
——Perſon has it: (1 has the plural (Wx), 
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becauſe 


4 iſeourſe, they have no exiſtence. Agen as to the 
Third Perſon's being the /ubje&, this is a character, 
which it fares in common with both the other Perſons, 
and which can never therefore be called a peculiarity 
of its own. To explain by an inſtance or two. 
When Eneas begins the narrative of his adven- 
tures, the ſecond Perſon immediately appears, becauſe 
he makes Dido, whom he addreſſes, the immediate 
ſubject of his Diſcourſe. 
Izfandum, Regina, jubes, renovare dolorem. 


'From hence forward for 1500 Verſes (tho? ſhe be 


all that time the party addreſt) we hear nothing 


farther of this Second Perſon, a variety of other 
Subjects filling up the Narrative. 


In the mean time the Fir/? Perſon may be ſeen 
every where, becauſe the Speaker every where is 
himſelf the Subject. They were indeed Events, as 
he ſays himſelf, 


— guaegue 15% 3 vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna Some 


Not that the Second Perſon does not often occur in 


the courſe of this Narrative; but then it is always 
by a Figure of Speech, when thoſe, who by their 


abſence are in fact ſo many Third Perſons, are con- 
vero into Second Perſons by being introduced. as 


preſent 


r as” 66 
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n there may be many Speakers at Ch. . 2 


once of the ſame Sentiment; as well as 


one, who, including g himſelf, ſpeaks the 
Sentiment of many. (Tuo) has the 
plural (yov), becauſe a Speech may be 
ſpoken to many, as well as to one. (He) 
has the plural (THEY) becauſe the Sub- 


yo of diſcourſe is often manga at ance. 


Bur tho all theſe W how Num- 
ber, it does not appear either in Greek, or 
Latin, or any modern Language, that thoſe 


of the firſt and ſecond Perſon carry the di- 
p 55 F a: it ſtinQions 


8 


1 The real Second Perſon 1 Dido 5 is never : 


once hinted. 


Thus far as to Virgil. But wh we read Budd, 5 


- 


we find neither Fir Perſon, nor Second in any part 


of the whole Work. The reaſon is, that neither 


Speaker nor Party addreſt (in which light we may 


always view the Writer and his Reader) can poſſi- 


bly become the Subject of pure Mathematics, nor 
indeed can any thing elſe, except abſtract Quantity, 


which neither yuuu itſelf, nor is 2 870 to 225 as 
other, 2 
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HE R M E 8. 


Ch. v. ſtinctions of Sxx. The reaſon ſeems 4 to 
be, that the Speaker and Hearer being 


generally preſent to each other, it would 
have been ſuperfluous to have mark'd a 
diſtinction by Art, which from Nature and 
even Dreſs was commonly (d) apparent on 
both ſides. But this does not hold with 
reſpect to the third Perſon, of whoſe Cha- 
racter and Diſtinctions, (including Sex 
among the reſt) we often know no more, 
than what we learn from the diſcourſe. 
And hence it is that in moſt Languages the 
third Perſon has its Genders, and that even 
Engliſh (which allows its Adjectives no 
| Genders at all) has in this Pronoun the 
triple (?) diſtinction of He, Sbe, and It. 
Hun 


* —_ — 


(4) Demomſtratis ipſa ſecum genus oftendit, Priſcian. 
L. XII. p. 942. See _ de N L. H. e. 7 
P- 109. 


(e) The Utility of this Diſtinction may be better 
found in ſuppoſing it away. Suppoſe for example 


we could read in hiſtory theſe words — He cauſed 
| him 


44% $55 
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Hencs too we ſee the reaſon why a Ch. V. 
Hl Pronoun VU) to each Perſon, an 3 


— 


him to deſtroy him and that we were to be informed 
the [He], which is here thrice repeated, Rood each 
time for ſomething different, that is to ſay, for a 
Man, for a Woman, and for a City, whoſe Names 
were Alexander, Thais, and Perſepolis. Taking the 


Pronoun in this manner, diveſted of its Genders, 


how would it appear, which was deſtroyed ; which 


was the deſtroyer ; and which the cauſe, that moved 


to the deſtruction ? But there are no ſuch doubts, 
when we hear the Genders diſtinguiſhed ; when 
inſtead of the ambiguous Sentence, He cauſed him to 


deſtroy him, we are told with the proper diſtinctions, 
that sHE cauſed HIM to deſtrey 11. Then we 


know with certainty, what before we could not; 
that the promoter was the Woman; that her In- 


ſtrument was the Hero; and that the Subject of 


their Cruelty was = unfortunate City. 


(f) Quæritur tamen cur prima quidem Perſona & 
ſecunda ſingula Prenomina habeant, tertiam vero ſex 
diverſe indicent voces? Ad quod reſpondendum eft, 
guod prima quidem & ſecunda Perſona ideo non egent 
diverſis vocibus, quod ſempir præſentes inter ſe ſunt, 
& demonſtrative ; tertia vero Perſona modo demon- 


ftrativa eſt, ut, Hic, Iſte; . mods en, ut Is, Ipſe, © 


&c. Priſcian. L. XII. p. 933. | 
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Ch. V. to the Firſt, and a Thou to the Second, are. 


eee abundantly ſufficient to all the purpoſes of 


Speech. But tis not ſo with reſpect to the 


Third Perſon. The various relations of 


the various Objects exhibited by this (I 
mean relations of near and diſtant, pre- 


ſent and abſent, ſame and different, de- 


finite and indefinite, &c.) made it neceſ- 
ſary that here there ſhould not be one, 


but many Pronouns, ſuch as He, 1 bis, That, 
. Ee Some, &c. 


1 T muſt be confeſt 1 that all 


1 theſe Words do not always appear as Pro- 


nouns, When they ſtand by themſelves, 
and repreſent ſome Noun, (as when we 


' fay, Tunis is Virtue, or Series, Give 


me THAT) then are they Pronouns. But 
when they are aſſociated to ſome Noun 
(as when we fay, Tris Habit is Virtue ; 
or Sercrrxas, THAT Man defrauded me) 
then as they ſupply not the place of a 

GOT Noun, 


4 A 


9 


1 . 
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Noun, but only ſerve to aſcertain one, Ch. V. 


they fall rather into the Species of De- 
finitrves or Articles. That there is in- 
deed a near relation between Pronouns 


and Articles, the old Grammarians have 
all acknowledged, and ſome words it has 
been doubtful to which Claſs to refer. 
The beſt rule to diſtinguiſh them is this 


— The genuine PRonoun always flands 


by :tſelf, aſſuming the Power of a Noun, 


and ſupplying its place The genuine Ax 
TICLE never fands by itſelf, but appears 
at all times aſſociated to ſomething elſe, 
requiring a Noun for its ſupport, as much 


as Attributives or (g) Adjectives. 
„ C | | A 8 


8 


1 AM 


(8) To Agb por wile aus, x 1 'Aluwpic, 


cu dH . THE ARTICLE ſtands WITH 4 


Noun; but THE PRONOUN /tands rox 4 Noun. 


Apoll. L. I. c. 3. p. 22. Aula 8 rd dpbpa, 1g 
| pos rd ouipale owapriveus d mdr, eig n UTG- 
Tera pin avilowpiav pueraninls, Now Articles 
themſelves, when they quit their Connection with Nouns, 

Em | baſs 


„ 
SY nouns, it is, as follows. The Firſt. or 
| Second 


% 


——_— C 
2 


paſs into ſuch Pronoun, as is proper apes the occaſion, 
Ibid. Agen —"Olav 19 "Apbpov pan peel nar 
magadaphanile, Tononlas 97 n o vo a d 
1otxrebfiutba, ix THONG Avay rig e avlurpion - 
anÞbroclai, eye 2x tyſiipoer pet” de indus 
arri ow ſuar O TapiriÞ0n, When the Article is aſſum- 
ed without the Noun, and has (as we explained before) 
the ſame Syntax, which the Noun has; it muſt of abſolute 
neceſſity be admitted for a Pronoun, becauſe it appears 
without a Noun, and yet is in power aſſumed for one. 
Ejuſd. L. II. c. 8. p. 113. L. I. c. 45. p. 96. In- 
ter Pronomina & Articulos hoc intereſt, quod Pranomiua 
ea putantur, que, cum ſola ſint, vicem nominis com- 
plent, ut QUIs, ILLE, ISTE: Articuli vero cum 
Pronominibus, aut Nominibus, aut Participiis adjungun- 
tur. Donat. Gram. p. 1753- 


Priſcian, ſpeaking Of the Stoics, ſays as follows: 

' ArTICULI1s autem PRONOMINA connumerantes, Fi- 
NIT0s ea ARTICULOs appellabant ; ipſas autem Ar- 
ticulos, quibus nos caremus, INFINITOS ARTICU- 

' Los dicebant. Vel, ut alii dicunt, Articulos connume- 
rabant Pronominibus, & ARTICULARIA eos PRo- 
NOMINA vocabant, *. Friſe. L. I. p. 574. Varro, 


ſpeaking 


Boox THE Fmör. =. 
Second will either of them by them-Ch.V. 
ſelves coaleſce with the Third, but iy 
with each other. For example, tis good 
ſenſe, as well as good Grammar, to ſay 
in any Language —I AM Hr — THrov 
ART He — but we cannot ay —T AM 
Tuou—nor Thou ART I. The reaſon 
is, there is no abſurdity for the Speaker to 
be the Subject alſo of the Diſcourſe, as 
when we ſay, I am He; or for the Perſon 
addreſt; as when we ſay, Thou art He. 
But for the ſame Perſon, in the ſame cir- 
cumſtances, to be- at once the Speaker, 
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ſpeaking of Quiſue and Hic, calls them both Ax- 
TICLES, the firſt indefinite, the ſecond definite. De 
Ling. Lat. L. VII. See alſo L. IX. p. 132. Woe 
ſius indeed in his Analogy (L. J. c. 1.) oppoſes this 
Doctrine, becauſe Hic has not the ſame power with 
the Greek Article, d. But he did not enough at- 
tend to the antient Writers on this Subject, who 
conſidered all Words, as ARTICLEs, which being 
aſſociated to Nouns (and not landing in their place) 
ſerved in any manner to aſcertain, and determine their 
 Srgnification. | | q 


76 
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and the Party addreſt, this is inipoſſible; 
and ſo therefore is the Coaleſcence of 2 
Firſt and Second Perſon. | 5 


joy now perhaps we have ſeen enough 
of Pronouns, to perceive how they differ 
from other Subſtantives. The others are 
Primary, theſe are their Subſtitutes 3 4 
kind of ſecondary Race, which were taken 
in aid, when for reaſons already (b) men- 


| tioned the others could not be uſed. Tis 


5 moreover 


— 2 * * 5 0 — 1 8 


— 


(by See for theſe 8 at the benianing of this 


chapter, of which reaſons the principal one is, that 
3 no Noun, properly ſo called, implies its own 


<c Preſence. Tis therefore 10 aſcertain ſuch Pre. 
« ſence, that the Pronoun is taken in aid; and 
hence tis it becomes equivalent to dex, that 
«< is, to Pointing or Indication by the Finger. *Tis 
worth remarking in that Verſe of Perſius, 


Sed pulchrum eſt D1IG1TO d S Aan, 
Hic Eser, 


how the Feizic, and the Proneun are introduced to- 
gether, and made to co-operate to the ſame end. 


— 
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moreover by means of theſe, and of Ar-Ch. V. 


ticles, which are nearly allied to them, 


that LANGUAGE, tho' in itſelf only ſig- 
« nificant of general Ideas, is brought down 
« to denote that infinitude of Particulars, 
ec which are for ever ariſing, and ceaſing 


te to be.” But more of this heroine? in 


a proper * 


% 
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As to the three orders of Pronouns al- 
ready mentioned, they may be called Pre- 


poſitive, as may indeed all Subſtantives, 


decauſe they are capable of introducing 8 


or leading a Sentence, without having re- 


ference 


76— — 


Correſpondence, and indeed in all kinds of Writing, 

where the Pronouns I and You make their appea- 
rance, there is a ſort of implied Preſence, which they 
are ſuppoſed to indicate, tho* the Parties are in fact 


It may be obſerved too, that even in Epiſtolary 


at ever ſo great a diſtance, And hence the riſe o 
that diſtinction in Apollonius, Ta; u T1; de el 


eigens, rag d rd vs, that ſome Indications are ocu- 


lar, and ſoms aps mental. De oyataxi, L. II. c. 3. 
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78 H E R M E 8. 
Ch. v. We to any thing previous. But beſides 
=> thoſe there is ANOTHER e (in 
Greek 5s, d (i); in L 11; in Eng- 
liſh, Who, Which, That) Ps, having 
a character peculiar to itſelf, the nature of 
which may be explained as follows. 


Suppose I was to fay —Licur is a 
Boch, LIGHT moves with great celerity.— 
| Theſo 


n. " 8 


(i) The Greets it muſt be confeſt call this * 

noun d rer aptpoy, the ſubjunctive Article. Vet, 

as it ſhould ſeem, this is but an improper Appella- 
tion. Apollonius, when he compares it to the r- 
Tax|izov or true prepoſitive Article, not only con- 
feſſes it to differ, as being expreſt by a different 

Word, and having a different place in every Sen- 

tence ; but in Syntax he adds, tis wholly different. 

De Syntax. L. I. c. 43. p. 91. Theodore Gaza ac- 
knowledges the ſame, and therefore adds — db Jn 

9 Xupis av tw d rayli— for theſe reaſons this 5 

(meaning the Subjunctive) cannot properly be an Article. 
And juſt before he ſays, xvgiws vegan ph pop 70 o- EY a 
Tax] ixo—however properly ſpeaking tis the Prepoſitive 

is the Article. Gram. Introd. L. IV. The Latins 

therefore have undoubtedly. done better in ranging 

it with the Pronouns, 


7 


1 


— , 
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: Theſe would apparetuly be ws dia ch. v. 5 


Sentences. Suppoſe, inſtead; of the N 
cond, LiIon, I were to place the 


ſitive Pronoun, 17, and fay—LIcuT., 1s. a: 
Body; it. moves Wi th great celerity the 

Sentences would ſtill be diſtin& and two. 
But if I add @ Cinnectiuve (as for Example 
an AND). ſaying—Lionr is a Body, Axp 
it moves with great celerity—T then by ö 
Connection make the two into one, as 
by cementing many Stones 1 malte one 1 


W all. & ad | : Fg 
. ee 1 85 


r * 
4 $3 3 „ 
4 


Now tis in the * Powers of 4 4 Con- 
nective, and anot ber Pronoun, that we may 


ſee the force, and character of the 8 
noun here treated. T hus therefore, 3 


in the place of AND ir, we ſubſtitute 


THAT, or WHICH, ſaying Lohr is 4 
Boch, w H ICH moves with great celkrity 


the Sentence ſtill retains its Unity. and 
Perfection, and becomes if poſſible more 


compact chan before. We may with juſt 


- * reaſon 


ves 


* 
” 
* 
* 
7 * * 
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80 HERME 6. 
Ch. V. reaſon. cherefore call chis Pronoun the 
TW "Sup Jonettve, beewuſe i it cannot {like the 


Prepoſitive) ntroduce an original Sentence, 
but only. ſe ves to fubjein one 70 fone 5 
which fe a. eaten} ee e 


: 3 f 
* a - A - . . 
' 5 l 
4 8 . - k 
* A , 8 * 

* W % * a. I . 5 * 

* * 9 WP. 79 * MS. 2 4 . 4 8 

; 4 $64 : 3 EOS c . 
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* INES" 4 * 1 7 * 4 


a es & 5 os hs Provemn, 1 men- 
tioned i is always neceſſarily the Part of ſome complex 
Sentence, which Sentence contains, either expreſt 


3.x 
a 
1 ; 


or underſtood, we. Verbs, and 50 Nominatives. 


7 hus in that Verſe of Horace, 


Q N metuens vivit, liber mihi non crit unquani. ; 


| Le non cis liber—is one 8 ; qui matuens vi- 


vit—is another. Ille and Qui are the two Nomina. 
tives; Erit and Vu, ihe 100 Fel 3 ; bes ſo in all 
. nee, F 


The "following paſſage — * (though 


ſomewhat corrupt in more places than one) will 


| . ſerve to ſhew, whence the aboye Speculations are 
taken. To Vrerax) agov Appen | Erl 51 7910 Pierre, 


cvrd rdf D- dig 156 doe popa TW ane opal x; 
Ivred0ey & AG ov v Tapia xale Ty rey dvo p f. 
da ci (At D ty TY 000 age ry 25 1 iv u TW 
CLINE d rep TEA rapeirtre TO KAI guv9eo pup, © Kowov 
Els (lege 100 * Al Yap Koo 1 e 
© 0 


F 


Tur Aeta of this Sus eue ch. = 
= the other Pronouns, Is univerſal, go ——_ 


* * 


may” 


70 drops To , ob ro d Trego, N 
Tavlos 25 ETegov p rag , 7 Slow 70, 
HAPETENETO O PPAMMATIKOZ, OL - 
AIEAEZATO, dovd pars roy avlov amoress ve (forſ. 
70) O PPAMATIKOZ IAPEDPENETO, KAI 
AIBAEFATO. The ſubjungive Article, (that, 
ts, the Pronoun here mentioned) is applied to a Verb of 
its own, and yet is cahnetted withal to the antecedent 
Noun. Hunte it can never ſerve to conflitute a fimple' 
Sentence, by reaſon of the Syntax of the two Verbs, I 
mean that which reſpetis the Noun or Antecedent, and 
that which reſpefts the Article or Relative. The ſame 


too follows as to the Conjunction, AND. This Copula- 


2 
1 
* 

N 
1 TP 
0 
* 
$ 
d] 
* 
j 
1 
i 
' 
1 
"TY 
? 
; 
: 
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tive aſſumes the Antecedent Noun, which is capable of | 

being applied to many Subjects, and by coneting to it a : 
| neu Sentence, of neceſſity aſſumes 6 new Verb alſo. py 
1 And hence tis that the Mord. the Grammarian came, F 
2 uo diſcourſed—form in power nearly the ſame fin- 
C tence, as if we were to ſay—the Grammarian came, 
L AND diſcourſed. Apoll. de Syntaxi, L. I. c. 43. p. 
9 92. See alſo an ingenious French Treatiſe, called 
. Grammaire generals & raiſonnte, Chap. IX. | 
a The Latins, in their Structure of this Subjunc- 
” tive, ſeem to have well repreſented its compound Na- 
vs 


, ture of part Pronoun, ant part cn, in form- 
7 Vor. UI. ö ing 


_ HERMES. 
Ch. V. may be the Subſtitute of all kinds of Sub- 
Gore intives, natural, artificial, or abſtract; as 
well as general, ſpecial, or particular. We 
may ſay, the Animal, Which, &c. the Man, 
| Whom, &c. the Ship, Which, &c. Alex- 
ander, Who, &c. Bucephalus, T. bat, Sc. 

Vi. irtue, Whech, Kc. &c. 


Nav, it may even be the Subſtitute of 

all the other Pronouns, and is of courſe 
therefore expreſſive of all three Perſons. 
N Thus we fay, I, wo who now read, have 
near finiſhed thisChapter ; Trov, WHO n 
neadeft ; He, wWRO now readeth, &c. &c. 


Axp 45 is Tuts SUB JUNCTIVE truly OY 

a Pronoun from its Subſtitution, there be- 
ing no Subſtantive exiſting, in whoſs place 
it may not ſtand. At the ſame time, it is 
| efentially diflinguiſped from the otherPro- 1 
nouns, 


FR 


———— 


ing their QUI & Quits from QUE and 18, e 
- £0 with Scaliger to the Greet) from K AI and OZ, 
KAI and O. Scal. de Cauſ. Ling. Lat. c. 127. 


— 
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: nouns; by this peculiar, that 'tis not only Ch. v. 
4 n but withal a ConneFive 6 
„„ [ 
() Before we quit this Subject, it may ty be 
improper to remark, that in the Greet and Latin 


Tongues the two principal Pronouns, that is to fay, 
the Firſt and Second Perſon, the Ego and the Tu 


are implied in the very Form of the Verb itſelf F 

is eins, ſeribs, ſeribis) and are for that N 

on never expreſt, unleſs it be to mark a Contra- ; . 
action; ſuch as in Virgil, © | | | 


p 
Mi 
1 

1 

* 
* 

{ 

; 

i 

; 

5 

i 


3 patriam fugimus ; Tu, Titre, main mne „ : = 
| | Formoſam reſinare doces &c. . | 


| mr is als the 

| rectus, or Nominative of theſe Pronouns, but not- 
with reſpect to their ob/igue Caſes, which muſt always 
be added, becauſe tho' we ſee the Eco in Ano, and 
the To in Amas, we ſee not the TE or M in 


f Amat, or Amant. ; 

e Yet even theſe oblique Caſes appear in a different — 
| manner, according as they mark Contra-diſtintion, - 

8 or not. If they contradiſtinguiſh, then are they 

8 commonly placed at the beginning of the Sentence, 

g. or at leaſt before the Verb, W 

= Thus Virgil, 

ve — Quid Theſea, works . ' 

* | Nui memorem —_— Et M1 genus ob Jeve femns. | 


Gaz Thus 


HERMES. 


6 


ch. v. Axp now to conclude what we. Have 
— fd concerning Subſtantives. All Sus- 


STANT IVES 


—— 8 * 
636 


Thus Hamer, 
nacb. N MOT Ae 4 Old IA, A; 


where the Tu and the Mo! ſtand, as contra · diſtin- 

guiſhed, and both ha ve precedence of their reſpec- 
tive Verbs, the Tu even leading the whole Sen- 
tence. In other inſtances, theſe Pronouns commonly 
take their place behind the Verb, as may be ſeen 
in examples every where obvious. The Greet Lan- 
guage went farther ſtill, When the oblique Caſes 
of theſe Pronouns happened to contradiſtinguiſn, 
they aſſumed a peculiar Accent of their own, which 
Save them the name of gpforowpina;, or Pronouns 

uprightly accented. When they marked no ſuch op- 
poſition, they not only took their place behind the 
Verb, but even gave it their Accent, and (as it were) 
znclined themſelves upon it. And hence they ac- 
quired the name of Eyxarina}, that is, Leaning or 
Tnclining Pronouns. The Greets too had in the 
firſt perſon Eu, Eo, Rut for Contradiſtinctives, 
and Ms, Moi, Mz for Encliticg, And hence twas 
that 4pollonius contended, that in the paſſage above 
quoted from the firſt Iliad, we ſhould read Teidz d 


EMO for r 0 MOT, on account of the Contra- 
„ diſtinction, 


T —— mt. 4 bd 


p. 20. L. II. c. 2. p. 102, 103. 


w 4 +> (d 2 SS 
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STANTIVES are either Primary, or Se- Ch. V. 


Caondary, that is to ſay, according to a Lan, v4 


guage more familiar and known, are either 
Nouns or Pronouns. The Nouns de- 
note Subſtances, and thoſe either Natural, 
Artificial, or Abſtrae# *. They moreover 
denote Things either General, or Special, 
or Particular. The PRoNouNs, their 10 
Subſtitutes, are either Prepofitive, or Sub- Mi 


Junctive. Taz PREPOSITIVE is diſtin- 


guiſhed into three Orders, called the Firft, 
the Second, and the Third Perſon. TRE - v2 
SUSTONG TIRE, includes the powers of = | 

1 fon ll | 


th. 


dümeton, Wich there occurs between the Gre- 
cians and Chryſes, See Apoll. de Syntaxi L. I. c. 3. 


This Diverſity between the Contradiſtinctive Pro- 
nouns, and the Enclitic, is not unknown even to 
the Engliſh Tongue. When we ſay, Give me Cun- 
tent, the (Ae) in this caſe is a perfect Enclitic. | 
But when we ſay, Give M Content, Give Him 4 
his thouſands, the (Me) and (Him) are no longer 
Enclitics, but as they ſtand in oppoſition, afſume 1 
an Accent of their own, and ſo become the true | 
ophororepatvct, | 


i debe p.m © 
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CHAP. VI. 
e N | 


pal Wards, that denote Attributes, 
conſidered as Attributes. Such for exam- 


ple are the Words, Black, White, Great, 


Little, Wiſe, Eloquent, Writeth, Ws 
Writing, &c . 


7 5 FR 


(a) In the above liſt of Words are included what 
Grammarians called Adjectives, Verbs, and Parti- 
ciples, in as much as all of them equally denote the 
Attributes of Subſtance. Hence tis, that as they are all 
from their very nature the Predicates in a Propoſi- 
tion (being all predicated of ſome Subject or Sub- 
Nance, Snow is white, Cicero wwriteth, &c.) hence 

I ſay the Appellation PHM A or Vers is employed 


by Logicians in an extended Senſe 10 denote them all. 


Thus Ammonius explaining the reaſon, why Ariſtotle 
in his Tra& de Interpretatione calls awxos a Verb, 
tells us Trav Pu xaxnyogsperer dg fs mgordorn 
Towra, PH MA va, that every Sound articu- 


— ee oe ee ES es 


A ch. vi. 5 
| TTRIBUTIVES are. all thoſe princi- 


late, that forms the Predicate in a Propoſition, is called @ 
| G4 AR VIB. : 


— —ñ.—t — + 


HE RME 8. 


5 | HowEveR previouſly to theſe, and to 


| pains | every other poſſible Attribute, whatever a 


thing may be, whether black or white, 
ſquare or round, wiſe or eloquent, writ- 
ing or thinking, it muſt firſt of neceſſity 
| EXIST, before it can poſlibly be any thing 
elſe. For Ex1sTENCE may be conſidered 
as an univerſal Genus, to which all things 
of all kinds are at all times to be referr d. 
The Verbs therefore, which denote it, 
claim precedence of all others, as being 
eſſential to the very being of every Pro- 
| poſition, in which they may ſtil] be found, | 
either expreſt, or by implication ; expreſt, 
as when We ſay, The Sun 18 bright ; by 
f 2 


I Vas. p. 24. Edit. Ven. : Prifian's obſervation, u tho 
made on another occafion, is very pertinent to the 
preſent. Non Declinatio, fed proprietas excutienda «ft 

Fenifcationis. L. II. p. 576. And in another place 
he ſays— uon ſmilitudo declinationis omnimodo conjungit 


vel diſcernit partes orationis inter ſo, fea vis us f- [ 
atficationits. L. XIII. p. 970. | 


„ as When we gay The Sun ihe; Ch. VI. 
which —— when reſolved, » The Sun ITY 


: ang _ 


Tux Verbs, . e Becometh, BY, 
i Fit, Unrdpoyes, f 5b, R, piyreras, are all of 
BF them uſed to expreſs this general Genus. The 
Lans have called them Verba ſulſtantivs, 
Verbs ſabltantive, but the Greeks Pe 
— , Verbs of Exiſtence, a Name more 
apt, as being of greater latitude, and com- 
prehendin g equally as well Attribute, as 
Subſtance. The principal of thoſe Verbs, 
and which we ſhall here n con- 
rden is the Verb, kes, 2. 1 


0 
0 
"4 

; 

| 

! 

7 
| 
1 


3 

Nov all EXISTENCE i is bin abſolute or 
qualified — ; abſolute, as when we ay, B 

5 Is; qualified, as when we ſay, B 13 An 
2 ANIMAL 3 ; B 18 3 BLACK) IS rau, Wet | 
ft | 

” Wir 
5 : — 


6 s Se Metaphyſ. Ariftat. L. v. e. 7. Edit. b van 
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Ch. VI. WiIrn reſpect to this difference, the 
verb (1s) can by itſelf expreſs abſolute 


Exiſtence, but never the qualified, without 
ſubjoining the particular Form, becauſe 
the Forms of Exiſtence being in num- 
ber infinite, if the particular Form be not 


expreſt, we cannot know which is intend- 
ed. And hence it follows, that when (1 s) | 


only ſerves to ſub) oin ſome ſuch F orm, it 
has little more force, than that of à mere 
Aſertion. "Tis under the ſame character, 
that it becomes a latent part in every other 
Verb, by expreſſing that Aſſertion, which 
is one of their Eſſentials. Thus, as was 
obſerved juſt before, Riſetb means, 18 


rifing ; Mritetb, 1s vn 


Acen—As to EXISTENCE in general it 


is either mutable, or immutable ; mutable, as 


in the Objects of Senſation ;. immutable, as 
in the Objes of Intellection and Science. 


Now mutable Objects exiſt all in Time, 


and admit the ſeveral Diſtin8tions of pre- 
. 


Fl 
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ſtand 1 to all n ee 


+» 


AND ets two Siferent Apen 


of the ſubſtantive Verb (1s) according 


as it denotes mutable, or immutable Be- 
"a ts 


For example, if we fay, ' This Orange 
is ripe, (1s) meaneth, that it exifteth ſo now 
at this preſent, in oppoſition to paſt time, 
when it was green, and to 3 time, 
hen it will be rotten. | 


rr FER The Diameter of the 
Square is incommenſurable with its fide, we 
do not intend by (15) that it is incommen- 


ſurable now, having been formerly com- 
menſurable, or being to become ſo here- 


after ;. on the contrary we intend that Per- 
fe#ion of Exiftence, to which Time and 
is 


Diſtinctians are * unknown. "Tis 
under 


x 91 
ſent, paſt, and future. But immutable Ob- Ch. VI. 
jects know no fuch Difin#ions, but rather 
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Ch. Vi under che ſame meaning we * this 
| WOT Verb, when we ſay, TxUTH 18, or, Gon 
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1s. The oppoſition is not of Time preſent 
to other Times, but of neceſſary Exiſtence 
to all temporary Exiſtence whatever (c). 
And ſo much for Verbs of Exiſtence, com- 
| maple, called * erbs . 


Wr are now to defend to the common 
Herd of Attributives, ſuch as black and 
wohite, to write, to peak, to walk, &c. 
among which when compared and op- 
poſed to each other, one of the moſt emi- 

nent diſtinctions appears to be this. Some, 
by being joined to a proper Subſtantive, 


mate 


5 . + N 
—— — — — A In, ä— — ——ê — 


(c) Cum enim dicimus, D us sr, zan eum dici- 
mus N UN c ESSE, ſed tantum IN SUBSTAN TIA ESSE, 
ut hoc ad immutabilitatem potius ſubſtantiæ, quam ad 
tempus aliguod referatur. Si autem dicimus, DIES 
EST, ad nullam diei ſubſtantiam pertinet, nifi tantum 
ad remporis conſlitutionem ; hoc enim, quod fi, gnificat, 
tale oft, tanguam fi dicamus, Nunc Es r. Quare 
cum dicimus ESSE, ut Jubſtantiam defrgnemus, fim 
Pliciter EST addimus ; cum vero ita ut aliquid præſent 
feenificetur, - ſecundum Tempus. Boeth. in Lib. de 

Interpr. p. 307. See allo Plat. Tim. p. 375 38. Edi. 


Serrani. 
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make without farther help a perfect offer- Ch.VI. 
tive Sentence ; while the reſt, tho' other 
wiſe perfect, are in this reſpec? deficient. 


4 * 


To explain by an example. When we 
ſay, Cicero eloquent, Cicero wiſe, theſe are 
imperfect Sentences, though they denote 
a Subſtance and an Attribute, The . rea- 
ſon is, that they want an Afertion, to 
ſhew that ſuch Attribute appertains to ſuch 
Subſtance. We muſt therefore call in the 
help of an Aſſertion elſewhere, an (1s) 


or a (was) to complete the Sentence, ſay- 


ing, Cicero 18 wiſe, Cicero Was eloquent. 
On the contrary, when we ſay, Cicero 
writeth, Cicero walketh, in inſtances like 
theſe there- is no ſuch occaſion, becauſe 
the Words (vriteth) and (walketh) imply 
but an Aſſertion likewiſe. Hence tis they © 
may be reſolved, the one into 1s and Wri- 
ting, the other into, E and Walking, 


Now all choſe Attributives, which have 
chis complex Power of denoting both an 


5 LE 3 Attribute 


94 = HERMES,. 
Ch. VI. Attribute and an Aﬀertion, make that 
e Species of Words, which Grammarians 

call VXRBS. If we reſolve this complex 
Power into its diſtinct Parts, and take the 
| Attribute alone without the Aſſertion, then 

\ = _ have we PARTICIPLES, All other Attri- 

butives, beſides the two Species before, 
are included together in _e in Name 

o — 


Axp thus is it, that ALL ATTRIBU- 
TIVES are either VERBs, PARTIGIPLES, or 
ApJecTIVEs. 


Bxsipxs the Diſtinctions above men- 
tioned, there are others, which deſerve 
notice. Some Attributes have their Eſ- 
ſence in Motion; ſuch are to walk, to fly, 
fo ſtrike, to live. Others have it in the 
privation of Motion; ſuch are to flop, to 
reſt, to ceaſe, to die. And laſtly, others 
have it in ſubjects, which have nothing to 
do with either Motion or its Privation ; 


: BGO THE hk a; 


ſuch are the Attributes of, Great and Lit- Ch. VI: 
tle, White and Black, Wiſe and Fooliſh, — 


and in a word the ſeveral Qyantities, and 
| Qualities of all Things. Now theſe laſt 
are ADJECTIVES ; thoſe which denote Mo- 


tions, or their Privation, are either VeRBs 


or PARTICIPLES, 


Ann this . hacks to 2 für⸗ 
ther Diſtinction, which may be explain d 
as follows, That all Motion is in Time, 
and therefore where-ever it exiſts implies 
Time as its concomitant, is evident to all 


and requires no proving. But beſides this, 


all Reft or Pri uation of Motion implies 
Time likewiſe. For how can a thing be 
ſaid to reſt or ſtop, by being in one Place 
for one Inſtant only ?—ſo too is that thing, 
which moves with the greateſt velocity. 
To ſtop therefore or reſt, is to be in ane 
Place for more than one Inſtant, that is to 
ſay, during an Extenſion between two In- 
ftants, and this of courſe gives us the Idea 
of Tax. As therefote Motions and their 
ie Privation 
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ch. VI. Privation imply Time as their Concor 
Ln ſo VERss, which denote them, . 
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to denote Tims alſo (4). And hence the 


Origin and Uſe of Trxsxs, <« which are 
* fo many different Forms, alſigned to 
« each Verb, to ſhew, without altering 
its principal Meaning, the various Tias 
« mn which ſuch Meaning may exiſt,” 
T hus Scribit, Scripſit, Scripſerat, and 
my Scribet, denote all equally the Attribute, 

To Write, while the difference between 
them, is, that they denote Writing i in dif- 
ferent Ti imes. 
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(a) The antient Ainhirs” of Diale@ic Logic 
have well deſcribed this Property. Tha following 
is your of their Definition of a Verb—j3 bi US 
T0 Tmoornpaim xe, a Verb is ſomething, which fig- 
" ſignifies Time OVER AND ABOVE (for ſuch is the 
force of the Propoſition, Necs.) If it ſhould be 
aſked, over and above what ? It may be anſwered 
over and above its principal Signification, which is 
to denote ſome meving and energizing Attribute. 
See Ariſt. de Interpret. c. 3. together with tus Com- 
mentators Ammonius and Boethius. ; 
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ſelf may not become upon occaſion the —— | 


Verb's principal Signification ; ; tis anſwer- 
ed, No. And this appears, becauſe the 


ſame Time may be denoted. by different 
Verbs (as in the Words, writeth and. ſpeab- 


_ eth) and different Times by the ſame Verb 
(as in the Words, writeth and rote) nei- 


ther of which» could happen, were Time 
any thing more, than a meer Concomi- 
tant. Add to this, that when Words de- 


note Time, not collaterally, but princi- 


Ey C = 0 to 22 and become 


| Tur ot obvious Dirigon of Twas k is 
into Preſent, Paſt, and Future, nor is any 
Language complete, whoſe Verbs have 


not Tinszs, to mark theſe Diſtinctic 
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Ch. VI. But v we. may go ſtill farther. Time paſt 


and future are both infinitely extended. 


Hence 'tis that in univerſal Time "faſt we 
may affume many parts cular Times paſt, 
and in univerſal Time future, many par- 
ticular Times Future, forme more, fome 
toſs remote, and correſponding to each 
other under different relations. Even pre- 
font Time itſelf is not exempt from theſe 


Differences, and as neceſſarily implics 


fome degree of Extenſion, as does my 


given Line, however I minute, 
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by Aoriſts) mere Preſent, alt, of Poture, 


but twas neceſſary on many occaſions to 
define with more preciſion, what kind of 


Paſt, Preſent, or Future. And Hence 


the multiplicity of Futures, Præterits, 


= even Preſent Tenſes, with which all 
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MX and auen = this in com- 


nature ee continuous, and as ſuch they 


both of them imply Extenſion, Thus be- 


tween London and Saliſbury there is the 
Extenſion of Space, and between Yeſterday 
and To-morrow, the Extenſion of Time. 
But in this they differ, that all the Parts of 
Space exiſt af once and together, while thoſe 
of Time only exiſt in Tranſition or Suc- 
ceſſion (a). Hence then we may gain ſome 
Idea of T1ME, by coplidering it under the 


notion | 


* 


1 > 


(a) See Vol. I. p. 275. Note XIII. To kick 
we may add, what is ſaid by Ammonius—698t yep 
bs: N SA 4 Aire, N N * lin 70 
NTNs 15 Yap TW 5 wech 2 , Obcipeodau To tb u. 


Tu doth not ſubſiſt the whole at once, but only in a 
ſingle Now or INSTANT ; ; for it hath its Exiſtence in 


becoming and in 3 ng to be. Aman. in n Prodicam. 
p. 82. b. | 


mon, that they are both of them by 


A AQ oO » w 
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astion of 4 tranſient Continuity. Hence C. VII. 
alſo, as far as the affections and properties 8 
of Tranſition go, Time is different from 
Space; but as to thoſe of Extenſion and 
ee they perfectly co-incide. | 


1. us take, for example, wok a part 
of Space, as a Line. In every given LiNE 
we may aſſume any where 4 Point, and | 
therefore in every given Line there may be 
aſſzmed infinite Points. So in every given 
Time we may aſſume any where a Now 
or Inflant, and therefore in every given 
Time there may be aſſumed infinite Nows 
or 3 


2 


FARTHER ftill—A Poixr is the Bound 
of every finite Line; and a Now or Ix- 
STANT, of every finite Time. But altho' 

they are Bounds, they are neither of them 
Parts, neither the Point of any Line, nor 
the Now or Infiant of any Time. If this 
appear ſtrang _ we may remember, that 
* . 20,44 ene 
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G. VII. che Parts of any ching extended are neceſ- 

ach mf ſarily extended alſo, it being effential to 
their character, that they Should meaſure 
their Whole. But if a Point or Now were | 
extended, each of them would contain 
within it ſelf infinite other Points, and in- 
finite other Nous (for theſe may be aſſumed 


infinitely within the minuteſt Extenſion) 


and this, tis evident, would be abſurd and 
impoſſible, | 


 Tuzsz Adetions therefore tithes ad- 
mitted, and both Pornts and News being 
a taken as Bounds, but not as Parts (5), it will 


follow, 


— 


(b). Da ar 24 lab pio T0 ru 78 pom, | 


deref 89" d ea rg Vl, as d pa H¹ 


dd Th; lac popice, *Tis evident that a Now or In- 
fant is no more a. part of Time, than Porx rs are of | 


a Line. The Parts indeed of one Line are two other 
Lines. Natur. Auſc. L. IV. c. 17. And not long 


before. T M NTN SAU e large, 1. Jap vo 
Kip, 2 vinuucden qc 70: 0A tx Tay peepa 0 dt 


XPONOE & doxer ouyxaioley £ TV NTN. „ 


„„ - Now © no Part f Time; for a Part is able to mes- 
2 ws fare its Whole, and the Whole is neceſſarily made up of 
Sf its Parts; but TIME doth not appear to be made up * 

Nos. Ibid. C. 14. | 
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Slo, that in the fame manner as the fameC. VIL 
Point may be the End of one Line, and We 
Beginning of another, ſo the ſame Now or | 
Infant may be the End of one Time, „ 

and the Beginning of another. Let us 3 
rat for example, me Lines, AB, BC. 
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I ſay that the Point B, is the End of the 
Line A B, and the Beginning of the Line, 
B C. In the ſame manner let us ſuppoſe | 
AB, BC to repreſent certain Times, and 
| let B be a Now or tant. In ſuch caſe 
1 fay that the Infant B is the End of the 
Time A B, and the Beginning of the Time, 
BC. I ſay likewiſe of theſe two Times, 
that with reſpect to the Now or Inflant, 
which they include, the firſt of them is 
| eee PAST Tixs, as being preuiat 
the other is pap Wr n 
„ ; eng 


- 


1 4 


C. VII. being ſubſequent. As therefore every "FO | 
or Ixs ANT always exiſts in Time, and 
. without being Time; is Time's Bound; the 


HERMES. 


| Bound of Completion to the Paſt, and the 


Bound of ' Commencement to the Future: 
from hence we may coticeive its nature or 


end, which is to be the Medium of Conti- 
nuity between the Paſt and the Future, ſo as 


to render Time, thro all its Parts, one In» 


tire and Perfect Whole (c). 


FRou the above Speculations, - there 


follow ſome Concluſions, which may be 
perhaps called Paradoxes, till = have 
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ſaid before) the Continuity or holding' together of Time 3: 
for it makes Time continuous, the haſt aud the future, 


and is in general its Boundary, 45 being the Baginniig 
of one Time and the Ending of another. Natur. Auſcult. 


L. IV. c. 19. Zwixe:c:in this place means not Gore | 
tinuity, as ſtanding for Extenſion, but rather that 
Funttion or Holding nber, Which Extenſion u 


imparted to other ching. 
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been attentively conſidered. In che firſt C. VII. 
place there cannot (ſtrietly ſpeaking) be any Vo 
ſuch thing as Time preſent. For if all Time 
be tranſient as well as continuous, it cannot 
like a Line be preſent all together, but part 
will neceſſarily be gone, and part be com- 
ing. If therefore any portion. of its Con- 
tinuity were to be preſent at once, it would 
ſo far quit its tranſient nature, and be Time 
no longer. But if no Portion of its Con- 
tinuity can be thus preſent, how can Time | 
poſſibly be preſent, to which ſuch Conti- 5 
y is eſſential 5 


Fa BON mis—If Hrs be no 
ſuch thing as Time Preſent, there can be 710 


Senſation of Time by any one of the Senſes. 
For ALL SENSATION if of the Preſent only, 
the Paſt being preſerved not by Senſe but - 
by Memory, andi the Future being antici- 
pated by FIT. gs and wiſe Porefight. 


Bor if 50 dne 4 Time be hs oh 


je& of any Senfation  £ z farther, if me Pre- 
| ent 


106 HER ME,. 
gv fant never exiſt ; if the Paſt be 10 more; 


t 
i the Tune be t. . A and if theſe q 
nn how ſtrange and ſhadowy : 
a Being do we find it? How nearly ap- 5 
proaching to a perfect Non · entity (4)? Let | 
us try however, ſince the Senſes fail us, if : f 
we have not Faculties of aus power, to v 
ſeize big flecting Being. 8 p 
Tun World [6 been likened to 2 va. 
| a 
riety of Things, but it appears to, reſem- I 
dle no one more, than ſome. movin g Spec- p 
tacle 
9 — — * 
0 ) Or. 45 By her a tow, a Lins 9 Allr, C 
ix Tay os © Tis & ronrwore' 70 0 jatv Yap avis yepon, tl 
*; we ' T6 ot EMH A i i & Ur 3 5. 
ane 2 del xa ννẽ C' 2 ou ſceiras 5 
18 & bn 4 Jrrun ouſueipaeven, 2d Uvarev d tes ver- 3 
Xin wort wvins, That therefore Fru exits not & 40 
ll, or at leaft has bitt a faint and obſcure exiſtence,” one ec 
may fuſpect from hence. A part of it has been, and is 4 
40 more; a part of it i is coming, and is not as yet; and 
out of theſe is made that infinite Time, which is ever to | 
he aſfemed fil farther and farthor. "Now that which Wl — 
u anode up of nothing but Non-entities, it ould feem 
was impoſſible ever to partiripate of Emity. Natura = \ 


L. V. c. 14 FD "M 
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tacle (ſuch as a Proceſſion or a Triumph) C. VII 
that abounds in every part with 8 
Objects, ſome of which are {till departing, | 
as faſt-as others make their appearance. 
The Senſes look on, while the fight paſſes, 
perceiving as much as is immediately preſent, 
which they report with tolerable. accuracy to 
the Soul's ſuperior Powers. Having done 
this, they have done their duty, being con- 
cerned with nothing g³ laue what is preſent 
and inſtantaneous. But to the Memory, to 
che Imagination, and above all to the Intel- 
k, the ſeveral Nows or Inftants are not loft, 
as to the Senſes, but are preſerved and made 
Obʒects of feady comprehenſion, however in 
their own nature they may be tranſſtvry and 
paſſmg.. « Now tis from contemplating two 
« or more of theſe Inſtants under one view, 8 
00 together with that Interval of Continuity, 
« which ſubſiſts between them, that we 
6 — inſenſibly the Idea of Tims 2 
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vn, For n We Sun riſes; this J re- 
| member it riſes again; this too I remem 
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T0 dt deeper; Tore h Toro P h KON ON : 
it then we ſay there has been TIIIE, when'we can a. 


557 a Senſation of prior and ſubſequent in Motion, 
ut we diſtinguiſh and fattle theſe two, by conſidering 
me firſt, then the other, | together with an interval be- 
tween them different from both, For as often, as we 
conceive the Extremes to be different From the Mean, 
and the- Soul talks of two Nows, one prior and the 
ether ſubſequent, then tis we ſay there is TIN E, and this 
tis we call TIME. Natural. Auſcult. L. IV. c. 16. 
 Themiftius's Comment upon this paſſage is to the 
fame 5 "Orav yag e dug T6 No, 
8 Ahle air, ragen 1d ©bTy 1 regen, F676 % 


Nin zohbs 8 aum UTo 105 3% Nov ehen, of 0% 


uT0 więc rov d bod % ro N Ne, 6 dri reg 8 
Tera dext dg, 5 3 bort dus, ele ig ameite ypν 
Ade rue iv d Enj464065 amore perGy. For when 
the Mind, remembring the Nows, which it talked of 
weterdey, talks agen of another Now to-day, then tis 
it immediately has an ideu o Tims, terminated by 
thaſe two Nows, as by two Boundaries; and thus is it 
enabled to ſay, that the Quantity is of fifteen, or of 
fixteen hours, as if it were to ſever a Cubit's length 


from an infinite Line by two Fark Themiſt. IP 
ville Aldi, n 5 
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Theſe Events are not eh 3 thereC.VIL 


ever of Space, for we may ſuppoſe the Place 
of riſing the ſame, or at leaſt to exhibit no 
| ſenſible difference. Yet ſtill we recognize 
ſome Extenſion between them. Now what 
is this Extenſion, but a natural Day ? And 
what is that, but pure Time? Tis after the 
ſame; manner, by recognizing two new 
Moons, and the Extenſion between theſe; - | 
two vernal Equinoxes, and the Extenſion IC 
between theſe;,. that we gain Ideas of other 
Times, ſuch as Months and Nrars which are © OS 
all ſo many Intervals, deſeribed as above; 
that is to-ſay, paſſing Intervals of dane 
en, cure , viewed nee, "fa, 


* 


5 thus * 'tis THE Mw, acquires. the 

Idea of TMs. But this Time it muſt be 
remembred i is PasT Time ONLY, which is 
always: the firſt Species that occurs to che 
human Intellect. How then do we a- 
quire the Idea of Tung, Furuzx f The 
anſwer is, we acquire: it oy. Anticipation 
WO OY Should 
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this caſe tis a kind of renn by: analogy 


from ſimilar to fimilar from Su 


of Events, that ane paſt already, to fimilar 


Succeflions, that are preſumed hereafter, 
For example : 1 obſerve as far back as my 


memory can carry me, how every day has 
been ſucceeded by a night ; that night, by 
another day ; that day, by another night ; 


and fo downwards in order to the Day that 
is now. Hence then I anti cipate 4 fimilar 


Sucteffin from. the prefent Day, and thus 
gain the Idea of Days and Nights in Futurity. | 


After the ſame manner, by attending to the 


| periodical Returns of New and Full Moons; 
of Springs, Summers, Autumns and Win- 
ters, all of which in Time paſt I find never 
to haye failed, I anticipate a like orderly and 
_ diverſified Succeſſon, which makes Months, 
and Seaſons, and Fears, f a Tinte future. 


Ws „ Gan hl laber 5 
1 Ak but 


even | 


anticipat — 


a 4 . 
, r 
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eren in u 
For example: Having obferved in many 


Oo 
r and civil Seen , 6 


paſt inſtances how Health hath fucceeded | 


| to Exerciſe, and'Sickneſs to Sloath ; we an- 
ticipate future Health ta t 


ſe, who, being 


now fickly, uſe cxerciſe ; and. future Sick- . 


neſs to thoſe, who, being now healthy, are 


ſloathful. Tis a variety of ſuch 2 


3 * 


ting one ſubject, which when 


tions, all re 


ſyſternatized. by juſt reaſoning, and made | 
habitual by due practice, form the charac- 


ter of a Maſter-Artiſt, or Man of practical 
Wiſdom. If they reſpect the human Body 
(es above) they form the Phyſician; if mat- 
ters military, the General 3 if matters na- 


tional, the Statgſman ; if matters of private 
life, the Moraliſt; and the fame in other | 


subjects. All theſe ſeveral Characters 


their reſpective ways may be faid to poſſeſs ; | 


a kind of prophetic diſcernment, which.not 


only preſents them the barren proſpett of 


Futurity (a proſpect not hid from the mean- 


eſt of Men) but ſhews withal thoſe Events, 


which are Ukoly 1 to * and thus en- 


„ ables 


| 


8 _ * 
2 — — 
Zenn q $502 
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8 ables them to act with ſuperior certainty and 
Yrectitude. And hence it is, that (if we ex- 
cept thoſe, who, have. had diviner aſſiſt- 


ances) we may juſtly fay, as was ſaid of old, 


Hes the _ Pr has 0 nN 
well Aw 9 * 2 Ii — 


Nu * 
g [ hed ; | 
. * j r. » * 1 * q £4 
1 4 7 * 2 * C's F * ant : * h . * 


2 WR 


— * 2 * Aa 


TT f 1 Mime , aue 3 Sos 3 ads. 3 2 
is nothing appears ſo clearly an obje&t of the Mind 
or INTELLECT ONLY, as the: Future does, fince 


ve can find no place for its exiſtence any where 


«<q 


elſe. Nat but the ſame, if we conſider, is equally 


true of the Paſ.. For tho* it may have once had 
another” kind of being, when {according to com- 


mon Phraſe) it actually was, yet was it then ſome- 
thing Preſent, and not ſomething Paſt. As Paf,, it 
| has no exiſtence but in THE Mind of Memory, 
| fince had it in fact any other, it could not properly 


be called Paſt. *Twas this intimate connection be- 
tween TIME, and the Sour, that inade fome Phi- 


loſophers doubt, whether if there was no Soul, there 
eould be any Time, ſince Time appears to have its 


Being in no other region. Hefe d jan dens ui 


din Av 0 Xporog, aropnonm av Tic, x, r. A. Natur. 
Auſcult. L. IV. c. 20.  Themiſtius, who comments 


the above paſſage, expreſſes himſelf more. poſitively. 


Ei row ade TORO Tore dppnres * T0. dib i- 


en, To. 4 70 47H, qnανσο dualen, 70 N k- 
Epytig, rad ra & d * av ò reg d in, ten drres 7 7 appt 


CavTos 
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- Fidie what 15. been e it uy VII. 
pears, that Knowledge of the Future comes 
from Knowledge of the Paſt; as does 
Knowledge of the. Paſt from Knowledge 
of the Preſent, ſo that / their Order to us is 
that of PRESENT, PasT, and FuTURE. * 


it 
af 
; LY 
I 16 
| 
4 


Or theſe Species of Knowledge, that of 
the Preſent i is the loweſt, not only as firſt in 
perception, but as far the more extenſive, be- 
ing neceſſarily common to all animal Be- 
ings, and reachin g even to Zoophytes, as 
far as they poſſeſs Senſation. Knowledge 
of the Paſt comes next, which is ſuperior 
to the former, as being confined to thoſe 
Animals, that have Memory as well as 
ws | Knowledge of the Future comes 

| +5 


8 


* — — 


are wire. | dndus fre ute, QPavegov ws. od 
Ev 0. xpowg ein, pn gong xis. | Them, p. 48. 
Edit. Aldi. 
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laſt, as being derived from the other two, 
and which is for that reaſon the moſt ex- 
cellent as well as the moſt rare, ſince Na- 
ture in her ſuperadditions riſes from worſe 


always to better, -and is never found to 


fink from better down to worſe * 


Axp now having ſeen, how we acquire 


the Knowledge of Time paſt, and Time 


future, which is firſt in perception, which 


firſt in dignity ; which more common, 


which more rare; let us compare them 
both to the preſent Now or Inflant, and 
examine what relations they m maintain to- 


wards it. 


Ix the firſt place tliere may be Tines 
both paſt and future, in which the pre- 


ſent Now has no exiſtence, as for example 


in Yefterday, and To-monrow. 
@ 7 : 1 | 


AGEN, 


— * 8 8 * 2 


* See below, Note (r) of this Chapter. 


8 
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End of the paſt, and the Beginning of the 
future; but it cannot be included within 
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hatin the Aras Now may ſo far be- C. vil. 5 
long to Time of either ſort, as to be _— OO 


the limits of either, For if it were poſlible, . 


let us ſuppoſe C the oy Now inked, 


within the limits of the paſt Time AD. 
In ſuch caſe CD, part of the paſt Time 
AD, will be ſubſequent to C the preſent 
Now, and ſo of courſe be future. ' But 
by the Hypotheſis it is paſt, and fo will 
be both Paſt and Future at once, which is 


abſurd.” In the ſame manner we prove 


that C cannot be included within the li- 


mits of a future Time, ſuch as B E. 
Wu ar then ſhall we ſay of ſuch Times, 


as this Day, this Month, this Year, this 
%%% Cen» 
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I. Century, all which include within them 
. preſent Now? They cannot be faſt 
Annes or future, from what has been 
proved ; and preſent Time has no exiſtence, 
as has been proved likewiſe . Or ſhall 
we allow them to be preſent, from the 
preſent Now, which exiſts within them; 
ſo that from the Preſence of that we call 
theſe alſo preſent, tho' the ſhorteſt among 
them has infinite parts always abſent ? If 
| fo, and in conformity to cuſtom we allow 
ſuch Times preſent, as preſent Days, Months, 
Years, and Centuries, each muſt of neceſ- 
fity be a compound of the Paſt and the Future, 
divided from each other by ſome preſent 
Now or Inſtant, and ſointly called PRESENT, 
wohile that Now remains within them. Let us 
ſuppoſe for n. the Time XY, which 


a 

* ot - « * _— PE , A _ — 
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let us call a Day, or a Century; and let C. VII. 
the preſent Now or Inſtant exiſt at A. 3 
Iſay, in as much as A exiſts within XY, | 
that therefore XA is Time paſt, and AY | 
Time future, and the whole XA, AY, 
Time preſent, The ſame holds, if we 
ſuppoſe the preſent Now to exiſt at B, or BY 
C, or D, or E, or any where before » 5 | 8 | | 1 
When the preſent Now exiſts at V, then 18 
is the whole X Y Time peſt, and ſtill 
more ſo, when the Now gets to g. or 
onwards. In like manner before the Pre- 
ſent Now entered X, as for example when 
it was at / then was the whole X Y 
Time future; ; 'twas the fame, when the 
_ preſent Now was at X. When it had paſt | 
that, then XV became Time preſent. And 
thus 'tis that TIME is PRESENT, while paſ- 
ſing, in its PRESENT Now or INSTANT. 
Tis the ſame indeed here, as it is in Space. 
A Sphere paſſing over a Plane, and being 
for that reaſon preſent to it, is only preſent 


to | that Plane in a Angle Point at once, 
While 
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C. VII. white during the whole e its 


Parts abſent are Mey (8). 


FROM what has been ſaid, we may per- 
ceive that ALL Tex, of every demonima- 


* 


fi on, 


i WT 


. 


hy 
COT —_— DT” — — 
* 1 o . . _ "> * — wy. „* 


(g) PLAce, according to the antients, was either 
mediate, or immediate. I am (for example) in 
Europe, becauſe I am in England; in England, be- 
cauſe in VWilibire; in Miliſbire, becauſe in Sali iſbury ; 
in Saliſbury, becauſe in my own houſe; in my own 
houſe, becauſe in my Judy. Thus far MEDIATE 
PlAck. And what is my IMMEDIATE PLACE ? 
*Tis the internal Bound of that containing Body (what- 
ever it be) which co-incides with the external Bound 
; of my own Body. T Tepiixovlos Tp, N 0 TE- 
pixel 70 mepiex,opevey, Now as this immediate Place 
js included within the limits of all the former Places, 
tis from this relation that thoſe mediare Places alſo 
are called each- of them my Place, though the leaſt 


among them ſo far exceed my magnitude. To ap- 


ply this to TIME. The Preſent Century is preſent in 
the preſent Tear; that, in the preſent Month; that, in 
the preſent Day; that, in the preſent Hour; that, in 
the preſent Minute. Tis thus by circumſcription 


within circumſcription that ye arrive at THAT REAL 
 AND/INDIVISIBLE INSTANT, which by being itſelf 


q 


the very Eſſence of the fo rh diffuſes PRESENCE 
| throughout 


OY 
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tion, is divifeble and extended. But if ©, © VII. 


* 
* 
* 


then whenever we ſuppoſe a definite Time, 
even though it be a Time preſent, it muſt 
needs have a Beginning, a Middle, and an 
End. And ſo much for Time. 
Now from the above Doctrine of Tims, 
we propoſe by way of Hypotheſis the fol- 
lowing Theorie of TENS ES 


\ 


Taz TzxnsEs are uſed to mack Pre- 


ſent, Paſt, and E uture 'Time, either in- 
. 1 . 


n 


throughout all, choir 2 largeſt of Times, which 
are found t include it within their reſpectiue limits. 
Nicephorus Blemmides r much to the ſame pur- 


pol. Eve es dy Xpoves tw d i U raęa- 
*g Evo TW abe NTN- Xg6voc pepixdc, tx Tape 
auh reg N AN cus, 0 d v 1 
10 cop os NTN yelvizow, NN A fuevo 9 


aules. PxESENT Time therefore is that which ad- 


joins to the REAL Now or INSTANT on either fide, 


being à limited Time made up of Paſt and Future, and 
from its vicinity to that REAL Now ſaid to be Now 
alſo itſelf. Exil. uc KeP. 0“. See allo Ari. 
Phyſic. L. IV. c. 6. L. VI. c. 2, 3, Cc. 


definitely 


— H E R M E 8. | 
C. VII. definitely without reference to any Begin- 


ning, Middle, or End; or elſe definitely, 
pin nee to ſuch diſtinctions. 


Ir indefinitely, then have we THREE 
TENSES, an Aoriſt of the Preſent, an Aoriſt 
of the Paſt, and an Aoriſt of the Future. 
If definitely, then have we three Tenſes to 
mark the Beginnings of theſe three Times; 
three, to denote their Mzddles ; and three 
to denote their Ends ; in all Nm. 


Tax three firſt of theſe Tenſes v we call 

the Inceptive Preſent, the Inceptive Paſt, 
and the Inceptive Future. The three next, 

| the Middle Preſent, the Middle Paſt, and 
the Middle Future. And the three laſt, 

the Completive Preſent, the Completive 

Paſt, and the Completive Future. 


And thus tis, that the TzNnses in their 
natural Number N to be TWELVE ; 
thre 
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ol to denote Time abſolute, and nine toC. VII. 
denote it under its reſpective d Ninctions. . 


Aoriſt of the Preſent. 
 Degqu. Scribo. 1 write. 


Aoriſt of the Paſt. 
| yes. Scripſi. 1 wrote. 


| Aoriſt of the Future. 
Tea q. Scribam. I ſhall write. 


* 


Inceptive Preſent. 

Mix Ye. Sanne lin. I's am 

going to write. N 
Middle or extended Preſent. | 

Toy Yeapuv. Scribo or Scribens 
ſum. I am writing. 

Completive Preſent. | 
g Teyenpa 25 oe I have written. 


1 


-Trpepive Paſt. 


' EAM Yeager. Seri Pturus 12 am. 1 
Was OSA to write, 


4 


NY 


a - HERM ES 
| — Middle or extended Paſt. | p 
| Eyes or eh veel. Scribe. 1 
bam. I was writing, | A 
| | Completive Paſt. 
i Mea ee Scripſeram. 1 had HR | ir 
1 Writing. „ 
q 3 1 in 
5 Taceptive Future. 5 85 
Menge yes pew. Seri pturus ero. 1 M 
ſhall be beginning to write. ; * 
5 fo 
a Middle or extended Future. 
| "Eoopect pagan, Scribens ere. I thall 
| be writing. | 
| _ Completive Future. =; P 
"Emuar ve. Scripſero. 1 ſhall fe 
have done writing. | 3 7 
! Y 
IT 1s not to be expected that the above _ 
Hypotheſis ſhould be juſtified through all 7 
tl 4 inſtances in every language, It fares with pa 
1 Tenſes, as with other Affections of Speech; 


be the Language upon the whole ever fo 
„%% e 


. 

8 nn 
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perfect, much muſt be left, in defiance of C. VII 1 

all Analogy, to the harſh laws of mere 1 1 

Authority and Chance. 4 1 

Ir may not however be improper to 
inquire, what traces may be diſcovered : 
in favour of this Syſtem, either in Lan- 
guages themſelves, or in thoſe authors =] 


who have written upon this part of 
Grammar, or laſtly 1 in the nature and rea- 
bn of things. | 


In the firſt place, as to AorrsTs.. 4orifls — : | 
are uſually by Grammarians referred #0- the | I 
£ aſt ; ſuch are Tabor, p Went; tre o, 41 85 j 
al &c. We ſeldom hear bf them in ce 
Future, and more rarely ſtill in the Preſent. 1 [| J 
Yet it ſeems agreeable to reaſon, that where I | | 
ever Time is fignified without any farther | | | 

circumſcription, than that of Simple preſent - 8 
paſt or futures the 7. enſe i is AN AORIST. 
1 

g | nus | 

il 


H E RM R S 


Tus Milton, 


Millions of ſpiritual creatures WALK the 
earth | 


5 


Unſcen, both when We 3 | and when 
we Jeeps "7 =" L. IV. 277. 


Hase che Verb (Valk) means not that 


they were walking af that inſtant only, when 
Adam ſpoke, but D indefinitely, take 


any inſtant whatever. So when the ſame 


- Author calls Hypocriſy, 


the only Evil, that wauxs 
Invifible, except to God alone, 


the Verb (Werks) hath the like aoriſ- 
ical or indefinite application. The fame | 
may be ſaid in general of all Sentences of | 


the Gnomologic kind, ſuch as 


Ad peenitendum PROPERAT „ cito qui 


Jjudicat. 


Avarus, niſi cum 8 nil relle 


- FACIT, Ge. 
ALL 


01 


Fl 


e 
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ALL theſe Tenſes are ſo many AogtSTs C. VII. 
— — 


o THE PRESENT. 5 


 Gnomologic Sentences after the ſame 
manner make likewiſe AoRISTs or THE 
FUTURE. 

25 ADMITTES in te, formidine 
pane. 1 Rn.” 


So too LegiflativeSentences, ThousHALT 1 
not kill, Thou SHALT not Heal, &c. for this 
means no one particular future Time, but 
is a prohibition extended indefinitely to 


every . of Time future 6. _ 
SN in , Wr ; 


— 


(5) The Latin Tongue appears to be more than 
ordinarily deficient, as to the article of 4oriffs. It 
has no peculiar Form even for an Aoriſt of the Paſt, 
and therefore (as Priſcian tells us) the Præteritum _— 
is forced to do the double duty both of that Aoriſt, 1 
and of the perfe Preſent, its application in parti- 1 
eular inſtances being to be gathered from the Con- 
text. Thus tis that FECI Means (as the ſame 

; author 


— 


4 . 


S VII. 


5 = 


ENTITY 


a - 


W paſs feng — to THE INcEP- 
TIVE TENSES, 


* 


1 may be found in part ſupplied 


(like many other Tenſes) by Verbs auxiliar. 
ME AA Q ve. Scripturus SUM. I 


AM GOING fo write, But the Latins go 


farther, and have a Species of Verbs, de- 


rived from others, which do the duty of 


theſe Tenſes, and are themſelves for that 
reaſon called Inchoatives or Inceptives, 
Thus from Caleo, Tam warm, comes Caleſco, 
I begin to grow warm; from Tumeo, I ſell, 


comes Tumeſeo, I begin to ſivell. Theſe 


TInchoative Verbs are fo peculiarly appro- 


priated to the Beginnings of Time, that 


they are defective as to all Tenſes, which 


denote it in its Completion, and therefore | 


have 


PX N ** — LACY 


— — — 


author informs us) both r D and i coin, I haus 
done it, and 1 did it; vIDI both;; £worxa and Sidon, 1 
have juſt ſeen it, and, I ſaw it once. Priſc. Gram. 
L. VIII. p. 814, 838. Edit. Put ſch. 


2 
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have neither Perfectum, Plus quam- per- C. VII. 
fectum, or Perfect Future. There is lie- 

wiſe a ſpecies of Verbs called in Greek 

Egerucd, in Latin Defiderativa, the Defi- 

deratives or Meditati ves, which if they are 

not ſtrictly Incepti ves, yet both in Greek 

and Latin have a near affinity with them. 

Such are ToArunosiu, Bellaturio, 1 have a 

de efire to make war ; Bowo elo, Efurio, 1 

long to eat (i). And ſo munen for THE 

INCEPTIVE Trxsks. 


Tux two laſt orders of Tenſes which re- 
main, are thoſe we called (+) THE MIDDLE 


© Truss (which expreſs Time as extended - 

and 

it — — X - - — 

. (i) As all Beginnings have reference to what is BY 
future, hence we ſee how properly theſe Verbs are 4 

* formed, the Greet ones from a future Verb, the 

* Latin from a future Participle. From Toaeuiow and 

A Pede COME moAzwnoeiw and Ge; from Bellatu- | 

EA rus and E Jeri come Bellaturio and E furia. 

1 | (#4) Care muſt be taken not to confound theſe 2 

th middle Tenſes, with the Tenſes of thoſe Verbs 


which bear the ſame name among Grammarians. 


N 
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| * VILand paſſing) wich the Pas or Com- 


PLETIVE, which n. its nn. or 
End. 


No w 5 theſe the 1 are 
many. They have been acknowledged 


already in the ingenious Accidence of 


Mr. Headly, and explained and confirmed 


 cinus, as its Author. The learned Gaza | 


by Dr. Samuel Clarke, in his rational Edition 


of Homer's Iliad. Nay, long before either 
of theſe, we find the ſame Scheme in 


Scaliger, and by him (1) aſcribed to Gro- 


(who 


a. 


() Ex his percipimus Grocinum acute admodum Tem- 
fora diviſiſſe, ſed minus commodz, Tria enim conſti- 
tuit, ut nos, ſed gue bifariam ſecat, Perfectum & 
Imper fetum : fic, Præteritum imper fettum, Amabam : 
Preteritum perfeftum, Amaveram. Reale ſant. Et 
Præſens imperfectum, Amo. Rette hactenus; conti- 
uuat enim amorem, neque abſolvit. At Preſens per- 
Fectum, Amavi : guis hoc dicat? De Futuro autem 


ut non male ſentit, ita controverſum et. Futurum, 


inguit, imper fectum, Amabo : Perfectum, Amavero. 


Non malt, inquam : fi gnificat enim Amavero, amorem | 
futurum & abſolutum iri : Amabo perfectionem n 
indica. De Cauſ. 1 Lat c. Ee 


7 


. 


S K r 


I 


Apolliniui hints, is exactly confonant (n). 


was then treating, and which, nnen 


n bun Pisser. 


weſtern world) izes the 
S aviduwar; (o)e:.» kan 


2 
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Gay” The Paxszxr N E e in- 


forms us in his ereellebt Gfumniar) denotes 8 


ape x; erin, that whith it how _— and 
incomplete 5 THE - PRRFRCT TIS 70 


Aeli, 36 ivlenig vd due dr, Fat which it now iim · 
lately paſt; and is rhe City lation if the Prifent 3 run 


ImMPERPECT UM; d Tags |claywny x) arihls 79 To 
pwxnwire, the extended and incomplete part of t the Paſt ; 
and THE PLUSQPAN-FERFECTUA TO rap 
bos da, g Mende rd rg that which it 
aft long ago, and is the Ska of the raum. 


; G L. IV. 


(#) "rele 4 mull pelay 7 tri 5m TR 


rise bet & raępaife evo, THY 1 uy des- Go 
ute we ar perſuaded that the Perfettiim doth 


not ſignify the completion of the Paſt, | bit yRESEND 


ComPLETION. Apollon. L. III. c. 6. The Reaſon 
which perſuaded him to this opinion, was the ap- 
plication and uſe of the Particle &, of which be 


tiality or Contingence, would aſſort (he ſays) with 
n — + 
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(cho was himlelh s Greek, and ons &f the C. VI. 
ableſt reſtorers of that language in n e 


mo HERMES. 


C. VII. Priſcian too advances the ſame Doctrine 
D from the Stoics, whoſe authority we eſteem 
greater than all the reſt, not only from the 
more early age when they lived, but from 
their ſuperior ſkill in Philoſophy, and their 
peculiar attachment to Diale#ic, which 
naturally led them to great accuracy in 


theſe ARE eee (0%. 
. 5: "I 


0 * ä» tht 1 —_ — 


but never with this Pahedcrins, beet dis im- 
plied ſuch a complete and imdefeafible exiſtence, as 
never to be qualified into the nature of a Contingent. 


( 2) By theſe Philoſophers the vulgar Preſent 
Tenſe was called Tye IMPERFECT PRESENT, and 
the vulgar Preteritum, THE PERFECT PRESENT, 

than which nothing can be more conſonant to the 
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fyſtem that we favour. But let us hear Priſtian, | 

from whom we learn theſe facts. PrRASENS TEM- 

pus proprie dicitur, cujus pars jam preteriit, pars , 
i futura eft. Cum enim Tempus, fluvii more, inftabili ; 
| volvatur curſu, vix punctum habere poteft in præ- 
ik ſenti, hoc eſt, in inſtanti. Maxima igitur pars ejus 5 
1 ¶ neut dictum eff vel præteriit vel futura oft. ——Unde ; 
0 STOICI jure HOC TEMPUS PRESENS eam IMPER- 
j FECTUM vecabant (ut diftum- eſt) eo quod prior ejus - 
[i pars, que preteriit, tranſacta eſt, deeſt autem ſe- a 
il queens, id eft, future, Ut ft in medio verſu dicam, | 
1k ſeribo yerſum, priore ejus parte ſcriptd, cui adhuc. 1 
it . | - deeft 8 
Wi 
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Brent we conclude; we ſhall add à C. VII. 
few miſcellanedus obſervations, which will 
be more eaſily intelligible from the Hypo- 
theſis here INIT, and ſerve wihaF4 to 


Ant . tin uſed their Præte- J 
ritum Perfectum 1 in ſome inſtances after a ' 


very. peculiar manner, ſo as to imply the 

very reverſe of the Verb! in its natural fig- 

nification, T has, VixiT, ſignified, 18 
| +. OR pray; 


f 5 Pb RE IS, > — 3 

deeſt errrema pars, ee utor verbs, diamds, ſeribo 

verſum : ſed IMyERFRCTUM eff, guad deeff adbuc 

verſui, quod ſeribatur —— Ex eodem igitur Preſents 

naſtitur etiam Perfectum. Si enim ad finem perve- 

niat inceptum, Aatim utimur PRATERI'TO PERFEC= | 

ro; continuo enim, ſcripto ad finem verſu, dic, = 

ſeriph verſum. And ſoon after ſpeaking of the 1 
| Latin Perfactum, he ſays, — ſciendum tamen, quod * 
Romani PR.&TERIPO PERFECTO fon ſelum in 1 3 
. mado completd utuntur, (in guo vim habet jus qui apud in 
Græcos T&axeijaevoc vocatur, quem STOICI T Es 1 
” AEION ENEETQTA nominaverunt) ſad etiam a 
. | | Pro Ace gccipitur, &c. n P- 812, 313, Y 
56514. 
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c. vil. dr Ap; Fvuir, ſignified, now 1s Nor, 12 
.o More, "Twas in this ſenſe that Cicero 
-* +  addrefied the People of Rome, when he 
had put to death the leaders in the. Cata- 
linarian Conſpiracy. He appeared in the 
Forum, and cried out with A loud yoice, 
VixERUNT. So Virgil, 


——Forvs Troes, yorr Ninn G 


ingen ? Bo 
ee e 52s : Fa. II. 


5 „ Ar dea guondam 5 
Didtus avis, & nunc * manet 
A dea nomen, 

Sed fortuna rut — En. VIL 


Tax reaſon of theſe Significations is de- 
rived from THE COMPLETIVE POWER of 
theTenſe here mentioned, We ſee that the 


periods of Nature, and of human affairs | 

ate maintained by the reciprocal ſucceſ- 

fion of Contraries, Tis thus with Tem- 
3 . and . with Day and Vights 
w 


Boon ux Fintr. „ g 

with Proſperity and Adverſity; with Glory C. VII. 

and Ignominy ; with Life and Death. 

Hence then, in the inſtances above, the 
completion of one contrary is put for the 
 commentement of the other, and to lay, 

HATH LIVED, Of, HATH BEEN, has the 
ſame meaning with, 1s DEAD, or, 18 ho 

MORE, 


Ir is remarkable in Virgil, that he fre- 
quently joins in the ſame Sentence this 
complete and perfect Preſent with the ex- 
tended and paſſing Preſent ; which proves 
that he conſidered the two, as belonging 
to the ſame Species of Time, and there- 
fore naturally formed to co-incide with. 
each other. 


| e jam 3 contrahit 3 
- | Scar, ros, & an Jufts plus parte reliquit. 
8 G. L | 
- — frockis rn remißt, b 

8 Atgque illum in proceſs — alveus 


amm. 3 
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c. vn. To err tremit; fugers fira— — _ 1 * 


6h Praæſertim j tempeſtas a vertice ſylvis 
Incubuit, glomeratque n incendia 
ventus. te S. II. 
Tardis ingens ubi fexibus errat 
| Mincius, & tenerd prætexit arundine 
ripas. or,” G. III. 
la not citius, volucrique ſagittd, 
Ad terram fugit, & portu fe condidit 
alto, | En. V. 


Ix the ſame manner he joins the ſame 

two modifications of Time in the Paſt, that 

is to ſay, the complete and perfect Paſt with 
the extended and paſſing. 


* 


 —lInruerant Danai, & tectum omne 


tenebant. wy En, II. 


Tris imbris torti radios, tris nubis aquoſe 

Addiderant, rutuli tris nis, 2 1 
auſtri. 

Hulgores nunc terrificos, ne. me- 


tumgue 
| Miſcebant 


Omen — — — — 
— — —— I ⸗ H — 5 


. 9 


N 


Boox TRR Fiks x. 


As to 9 Ns it is ſome- 
times employed to denote what is z/ual 


and 


* 


r 


* — 4 


«C p) The 11 of virgil may by better = 
in rendering one or two of the above . into 
Engliſh. | 


— i jam brachia contrahit ardens 
Scorpios, & cœli juſtd plus parte reliquit, 


For thee the Scorpion 18 Now CONTRACTING his 


claws, and KATH ALREADY LEFT the more than 


4 juſt portion of Heaven. The Poet, from a high 


ſtrain of peetic adulation, ſuppoſes the Scorpion ſo 
defirous of admitting Auguſtus among the heavenly 
figns, that though he has already made him more 
than room enough, yet he fill continues to be mak- 
ing him more. Here then we have two Acts, one 


perfect, the other pending, and hence the Uſe of 


the two different Tenſes Some editions read re- 


linguit; but religuit has the authority of _ cele» 
brated Medicean manuſcript. | 


II noto citius, volucrigue | ſaggitd 135 
4 terram fugit, & port ſe condidit alto. 


The ſhip, quicker than the wind, or a ſtuiſt arrow, 
CON TINUES FLYING to land, and 18 Hip within 
the laſiy harbour. We may ſuppoſe this Harbour, 
{like many * to have been ſurrounded with high 
| K 4 Land, 


=o 
Miſcebant operi, , e, - ſequacibusC. VI I. 
Irs i Kn. VIII. 


* 
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C. vil. and cyfomary. Thus ſurgebat pt 
e e fignify not only, be was rifing, 
WAS writing, but upon occaſion they * | 
nify, be uskp to riſe, be vsED fo write, 
The reafon of this is, that whatever is 
cuſtomary, muſt be ſomething which has 
been frequently repeated, But what ha; 
been frequently repeated, muſt needs re- 
quire an Extenſion of Time paſt, and thug 


we fall inſenſibly into the TENSE. here 
mentioned, 


 AGEN, 5 are told by Pliny (whoſe. 
authority likewiſe is confirmed by many 
Cows and Marbles al extant) that the 
4 


— 


*** ham, the Veſt, n on ng 
it, was completely hid from thoſe Spectators, who 
had gone out to ſee the Ship-yace, but yet might 
Fill contingg ſailing towards the ſhoar within, 


Inruerant Danai, & tectum amne tenebant. 


255 Greets HAD ENTERED, and WERE THEY 
POSSESSING the whole Houſe ; as much as to ſay, 

they had entered, and that was aver, | but their Poſleſ- 
hon continued il. 


- 
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ancient Pajnters and Sculptors, when they C. VII. 
fired their names to their works, W 
pendenti titulo, in a ſuſpenſive kind of In _ 
ſcription, and employed for that purpoſe 
the Tenſe here mentioned, "Twas Aran 
Ms zwola, Apelles faciebat, TonixAcr@- 
imoler,  Polycletus faciebat, and never do- 
10 or fecit. By this they imagined that 
they avoided the ſhew of arrogance, and 
had in caſe of cenſure an apology (as it 
were) prepared, fince it appeared from 
the work itſelf, that it was once indeed i in 
band, but no pretenſion that it was ever 


finiſhed (i). OY 39 


IT is remarkable that the | very manier, 


in which the Latins deriye theſe Tenſes = 

f N pee q 

| — ä Dc = 
(0) Plin. Nat. Hi. L. I The firſt Printers (wha | 


were moſt of them Scholars and Critics) in imita- 
| tion of the antient Artiſts uſed the ſame Tenſe. 
Excugebat H. Stephanus. Excudebat Guil. Morg . 
Adſolvebat Joan. Benengtus, which has been 
ed by Dr. Tay in his * 2 
maſtbenes. | 


3 


c. vil Rom one another, ſhews a * Kforetion 
s the Syſtem here advanced. From the 


paſſing Preſent come the paſſing Paſt, and 
Future. Scribo, Scribebam, Scribam, From 
_ the perfect Preſent come the perfect Paſt, 
and Future. Scripf, Scripſeram, Scrip- 
ſero. And ſo in all inſtances, even where 
the Verbs are irregular, as from Fero come 

Ferebam and Feram ; from Tuli come * 
leram and Tulero. 


Wx ſhall conclude. by obſerving, that 
the OxpER of the Tenſes, as they ſtand 
ranged by the old Grammarians, is not a 
fortuitous Order, but is conſonant to our 
Perceptions, in the recognition of Time, 
according to what we haye explained al- 
ready al Hence it is, that the Preſent 


FR 


te. 4. 


—_ a 


(7) See before p. 109, 110, 111, 112, 113. Sca- 
liger's obſervation upon this occaſion is elegant. — | 
Ordo autem (Temporum ſeil.) aliter eft, quam natura 
eorum. Duod enim preteriit, prius et, quam quod eft, 
itaque primo loco debere poni videbatur. Verim, quad 
primo guogue tempore Hertur nobis, id creat primas 


ſpecies 


Tenſe ſtands ”y then the je Pa 22 VII. 
and _ the ANNE ge — 


An now, 8 ſeen what authorities | 
there are for Aoriſts, or thoſe Tenſes, 
which denote Time indefinitely; and what 
for thoſe Tenſes, oppoſed to Aoriſts, which + 
mark it definitely, (ſuch as the Inceptive, 
the Middle, and the Completive) we here 
finiſh the ſubject of TiMe- and TRENSEA, 
and proceed to conſider THe VERB IN 
OTHER ATTRI BUTES, which 'twill be ne- 
ceſſary to deduce from other Principles. 


1 1 
* —_— or 44 6 þ 


PX 72 7 


ſpecies in anima: guamobrem Preſens Tempus primum 
locum occupavit; eſt enim commune omnibus animalibus. 
Præteritum autem iis tantum, que memorid predita 
ſunt. Futuram verd etiam paucioribus, quippe quibus 
datum oft prudentiæ officium, De Cauſ. Ling, Lat, 
F- 11 7 


CHAP. 
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due Mole. 


E 1 4 nk 0 ü * 
VV theSoul's leading Powers are thoſe 
of Perception and thoſe of Yolition, which 
words we have taken in their moſt com- 
prehenſive acceptation. We have obſerved 
alſo, that all Speech or Dzſcourſe is a pub- 
kfhing or exhibiting ſome part of our Soul, 


either a certain Perception, of a certain 
Valition, Hence then, according as we 


exhibit it either in a different part, or af- 
ter 4 different manner, hence I ſay * 
riety of Moves or Moops (). 8 


1 
wa * r 5 5 
* 5 *; Y 
2 N 
. 34 4 
. 


(e) See Chapter IT, 


(b) Gazs defines a Mode exactly conſonant to 
this doctrine. He ſays it is— EgAnue, uT J 1 
hn xn, d une , ever A Volition or 


Affection of the Soul, A ignified * fome Voice, or 
| Sound 
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thing to bo or not to be (whether a Per. 
ception or Volition, tis equally the fame) 
this conſtitutes that Mode, called the Dr- 
CLARATIVE or INDICATIVE. oY 


$ «tA 
- 


8 Perception. | 
Nosco crinis, incanaque menta 
Regis Romani Virg. En. . 

1 volition. p 
ET noua rr ANIMUS mutatas dire 


chr Ond. Metara, I 


Ir we 46 not Arily a aſſert, as of ſome- 
thing abſolute and IG but as of ſome= 


| 
| 


thins 
0 255 
LY y 
44 
i 
A 8 Py 1 = © 7A * th hs "7 * * 4 * 
1 * 3 4 
— — ur — 


gan artieulare. Gram. L. IV. As — this 
is the nature of Modes, and Modes belong to Verbs, 
hence tis Ho obſerves — Toig piεEE ia 

ros rapcinerrai 1 x12 Ae tbe SouPs Difpoſi- 
tion is in am eminent degree attached to Verbs. De Synt. 
L. III. c. 13. Thus too Priſcian. Modi ſunt di- 
verſa INCLINATIONES ANIMI, guas varia conſequr- 
tur DECLINATIQ VeRBi, L. VIII. p. 821. 
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C VIII. thing poſſible only, and in the number of | 
© Contingents, this makes that Mode, 


Grammarians call the PoTzNTIAL 1 and 
which becomes on ſuch occaſions the lead- 


in g Mode of the Sentence. 
Sed tacitus paſci 1 PA Corous, HA- 
BERET 
Plus dapis, &. 807 ah Hor. 


YeT ſometimes tis not the leading 
Mode, but only ſubjoined. to the Indica- 
tive. In ſuch caſe, it is moſtly uſed to 
expreſs the End, or final Cauſe ; which 
End, as in human Life it is always a Con- 
tingent, and may never perhaps happen 
in deſpite of all our Foreſi ght, is there - 
fore expreſt moſt naturally by the Mode 
here mentioned. For example, 5 | 


Ut jJuGuLENT homines, furgunt FA nofte 
latrones. Hor. 

7. bie ves riſe by night, that 2 a cut 
mens throats. | 


HRE 


di 7 » 
0 
, 8 12 * 88 
12 * 4 234 * 


as to their cutting mens throats, this is 


only delivered potentially, becauſe how truly 


ſoever it may be the End of their riſing, it 
is ſtill, but a Contingent, that may never 


105 
J \Henr that 1 riſe is | chit MAE Vii 
in the Declarative or Indicative Mode; bur 


perhaps happen. This Mode, as often as 


it is in this manner ſubjoined, is called by 
Grammarians not the Potential, but THE. 


ue eee, FT 


* 8 8 


: Byo it ſo 8 in the Conſtitution 


of human affairs, that it is not always ſuf- 
ficient merely to declare ourſelves to others. 
We find it often expedient, from a con- 


ſeiouſneſs of our Inability, to addreſs them 
after a manner more intereſting to our- 


ſelves, whether to have ſome Perception in- 


formed, or ſome Volition gratified. He 


then new Modes of ſpeaking ; if we in- 


 terrogate, tis the InTERROGATIVE Mop; 


if we require, tis the RequisrTIve, Even 


Mu! 
1 


Le H E R M E 8. 


| CVIIlthe Requiſiive itſelf hath its Subordinate 


Nt Species. Wich teſpect 0 f 
nan IneeraTive Mops z with 


. 


cequals and n tis e asearn or 


Orrar IVE. 


_ An» 8 Abele ariefy 
Moves ; the In pIeAT IVB or PrerARA- 
T1vs, to aſſert what we think certain; the 
| PoTEnTIAL, for the Purpoſes of tohatever 
we think Contingent; THE. InTERROGA- 
TIvx, when we are doubtful, to procure us 
Information ; and THE REquisiTivE; to 
ail us in the gratification of. our Volitiont. 
The Requiſitive too appears under two 
diſtinct Species, either as tis I1MpERA- 


TIVE. to in or PRECATEVB- to ſus — 


P iors (c . . 3 22 1 . 
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= The Species of Ae in — 
pend on the Species of Sentences, The Stoics in- 
creaſed the number of Sentences far beyond the Pe 


ripatetics. Beſides thoſe mentianed in Chapter II. 


New (6) had many more, a8 * be 1 74 
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As cherefore all theſe ſeveral 


have their foundation i in nature, ſo have 2 285 - 
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in Ammonius de Interpret. p. 4. and Diogenes 3 7 
L, VII. 66. The Peripatetics (and it ſeems too 
with reaſon) conſidered all theſe additional Sen 


tences as included within thoſe,” which they them- 

ſelves acknowleged, and which they made'to be five 
in number, the Vocative, the Imperative, the In- 
terrogative, the Precative, and the Aſſertive. There 


is no mention of a Potential Sentence, which may be 


ſuppoſed to co-incide with the Aſſertive, or Indi- 
cative. The Vocative (which the Peripatetics called 
the «Jo Ani], but the Stoics more properly 


gore yogeur Rev) was nothing. more than the Form 


of Addreſs in point of names, titles, and epithets, 
with which we apply ourſelves one to another. As 
therefore it ſeldom ineluded any Verb within it, it 
could hardly contribute to form a verbal Mode. 
Ammonius and Boethius, the one a Greek Peripatetic, 
the other a Latin, have illuſtrated the Species of 
Sentences from Homer and V 8 after the * 
ing manner. 
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C. VIII. certain marks or ſigns of them been intro- 
* duced into Languages, that we may be 
I Pans nk TO 7.23 ed 


— 8 
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© 0 'EPQTHMATIKOF „ Ws 70, 
Tis, wolev eis add. „ 

> 78 *EYKTIKOY, & 20, Nos 
| "A Yap Ziv TE rr — 
55 E771 ruroig, To "ANODANTIKOT,, a oy d ro- 


A rep! 0TOUSV. TW raggaran, oe 


* . 


| Qt0} d TE rd ur 1120 
5 


8 wy Toros, &c. Ei -70 wept Een. P- #- 


ande 8 Account is as follows. Perfectorum vero 
Orationum partes quingue ſunt : DerascAriva, ut, 


Jupiter omnipotens, pretibus fi fletttris n, 
Da deinde auxilium, Pater, atque hec W 0 


IurERATIVA, . 


Fade age, Nate, voca anne, & labere RY 
INTERROGATIVA, ur, „„ 


Dic mi, Damæta, en fn: 
VocaTiva, ut, 


O! Pater, O! hominum rerumgue æterna poteſas 


ExnunTIATIVA, i in 8 Veritas vel Faljitas i invenipur, 
4, £ : 


Principio arboribus varia : of natura avant! | 
Boeth. in Lib. de Interp. ys. 
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enabled by our diſcourſe to ſignify them, C C vil. 5 


one to another. And hence thoſe various 
Mops or Moons, of which we find in 
common Grammars ſo prolix a detail, and 
which are in fact no more than © ſo many 

ce literal Forms, intended to —_ ——_ 

a natural Diſtinctions 09. 8 : 


In Mor the Hits Senivrives chiy be found, a 
follows, | Tur PakeArivz, 


= Univerſal Lord! be bounteour l 
Te give us nought but Kauer 8 
Tur IMPERATIVE, p | 
d then, Thu mightief, 3 might —5 
TE InTERROGATIVE, | 
Whence, and what art the, exterabl Slap , 
Tux VocATive, 


- 


Adam, carth's allw'd 1 
Oc. God inſpir 'd * — | 


THE ASSERTIVE OR | Entwrtanivn, 


The conquer? d alſo and enflav'd by war . 
Shay. with their freedom ft, all virtue ho.” 


&) The Greek Language, which is of all the NY 
Wat and Oey. 1 theſe ſeveral Modes, 


and 
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S . * 1 — 
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C. VIII. 


ALL theſe Mops have this in com- 


een that 2 0 exhibit ſome "oy or r other 
ee 


— * — 2 ren 1 . — 


and all diſtinctions of Time likewiſe, by an 5 
number of Variations in each particular Verb. Theſe 


Variations may be found, ſome at the beginning of 
the Verb, others at its ending, and conſiſt for the 


moſt part either in multiplying or dimini/hing the 
number of Syllables, or elſe in lengthening or fhorten- 
ing their reſpective Quantities, which two methods 


are called by Grammarians the Syllabic and the Tem- 
poral. The Latin, which is but a Species of Greet 


ſomewhat debafed, admits in like manner a large 
portion of thoſe Variations, which are chiefly to be 
found at the Ending of its Verbs, and but rarely at 
their Beginning. Yet in its Deponents and Paſſives 
*tis ſo far defective, as to be forced to have recourſe to 
the Auxiliar, ſum. The modern Languages, which 
have ſtill fewer of thoſe Variations, have been neceſſi- 
tated all of them to aſſume twoAuxiliars at leaſt, that 
is to ſay, thoſe which expreſs in each Language the 


4 Verbs, Have, and Am. As to the Engliſb Tongue, it is 
ſo poor in this reſpect, as to admit no Variation for 


Modes, and only one for Time, which we apply to 
expreſs an Aoriſt of the Paſt. Thus from Write com- 
eth Mrote; from Give, Gave ; from Speak, Spake, &c. 
Hence to expreſs Time, and Modes, we are com- 


pelled to employ no leſs than ſeven Auxiliars, VIZ. 


Do, Am, Have, Shall, Will, May and Can; which 


ve uſe — langſy, as when we ſay, I an 


e 7 


le 
tl 


- a 
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the Soul and its AyrzcTions. Their C. VIII. 
Peculiarities and Diſtinctions are in perks 8 


as flo ss. 


Taz REquisITIVE and InNTERROGA- 
TIvE Mops are diſtinguiſhed from the 
Indicative and Potential, that whereas theſe 
laſt ſeldom call for a Reſponſe or Return, 
the two others at t all times . de- 
mind ene 1 To 


Tux Return to the Requiſiti ve Mode is 
ſometimes made in Word, and ſometimes 
nin Deeds. When Homer for example in in- 
| Young His Muſe — 


Ard pa Nut ivveme . — 


T. —l me, O Muſe, the Man 
Ee, L . -- whe 


1 


writing, I have written; ſometimes two together, 

as, I have been writing, I hould have written; ſome- 
times no leſs than three, as I might have been loſt, 

he could have been preſerved. But thefe Peculiari- 

ties are perhaps foreign to our Deſign, which is 
rather to inquire concerning Grammar Univerſal, 


* 


TY 


HERMES. 


C. III. che Neturn, ſuitable to this Requeſt, could 
| be a Return only of Words, to wit, the 


informing him, by virtue of her divine 


Knowledge, in the Hiſtory of Ulyſſes,whom 


he was about to celebrate. But when the 
unfortunate Chief, in beggary and blind. 


neſs, was compelled to CFP cone date obolum 


Beliſario— not Words alone were a ſuitable 
Return here, but rather ſome kind and 


charitable 48, === 


Tas is true of the Reguifitive Mode; 
but with reſpect to the Interrogative, the 


Return is never made in any thing but in 


Words, that is to ſay, it neceſſarily calls 
for ſome definitive afſertive Sentence. For 
example — Let the Interrogation be — 
Whoſe Verſes are theſe? — the Return is a 
Sentence — Theſe are Verſes of Homer, 
How. many Books conflitute the Eneid ? — 


Twelve Books conſtitute the Eneid. Mas 


was @ brave and worthy Man, And hence 


Brutus @ brave and worthy, Man ?. Brutus 


the 
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the near affinity of this Interrogative Mode C.VIII, 
with the Ddicative, in which laſt its. Re 
ſponſe or Return is moſtly made. So near 
indeed is this Affinity, that in theſe two 
Modes alone the Verb retains the ſame 
Form (e), nor are they otherwiſe diſtin- 
guiſhed, than either by the Addition or 
Abſence of ſome ſmall Particle, or by fome 5 
minute change in the collocation of the - = 
Words, or ſometimes only oy a change in 'Y 
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e) "Hye 1 OH S LxALEC, r Ef 
u nardParw M ανντν He bir 1 N Abl 
h de ci — avxrAncultiox d vn xataPacius, 
vToptÞts eig 70 ena 0g, - The Indicative Mode, 
of which we ſpeak, by laying aſide that Aſſertion, which 
by its nature it implies, quits the name of Indicative 
when it reaſſumes the Aſſertion, it returns agen to its - 
proper Character. Apoll. de Synt. L. III. c. 21. 
Theodore Gaza fays the lame, Intrad. Grow: L, IV. 


O) It 25 be obſerved of the InTERROGA- 
TIVE, that as often as the Interrogation is fimple and 
definite, the Reſponſe may be made in almoſt the 
CEE L4 Jams 


- 
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C. vill. Bur to return to our compariſon be- 
tuen the Interrogative Mode and the Re- 


qui ifrtive. 
TE 


— — n * 2 * 


—_ 


ſame Words, by converting them into a ſentence 
affirmative or negative, according as the Truth is 


Verſes of Homer? —Reſponſe—Theſe Verſes are of 
Homer. Are thoſe Verſes of Virgil? — Reſponſe — 
Thoſe are not Verſes of Virgil. And here the Artiſts 
of Language, for the ſake of brevity and diſpatch, 
have provided two Particles, to repreſent all ſuch 
Reſponſes, VES, for all the affirmative ; ; No, "for 
all the negative. 


But when the Interrogation is complex, as when we 
* fay—Are theſe Verſes of Homer, or of Virgil? — 
much more, when it is indefinite, as when we ſay 


in general I hpoſe are theſe Verſes ?—we cannot then 


reſpond after the manner above-mentioned.. The 
Reaſon is, that no Interrogation can be anſwered 
by a ſimple Yes, or a fimple No, except only thoſe, 
which are themſelves ſo ſimple, as of two poſſible 
Anſwers to admit only one. Now the leaſt com- 
plex Interrogation will admit of four Anſwers, two 
affirmative, two negative, if not perhaps of more. 


The reaſon is, a complex Interrogation cannot con- 


ſiſt of leſs than two ſimple ones; each of which may 


either one or the other. For example Are theſe 


* pap — „ A FRY . on PE OE ng: 
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2 


Tas INTERROGATIVE (in the . 


of e hes has all Perſons of both 


Numbers. 


— SR 


be ſeparately affirmed and ſeparately denied. For in- 
ſtance—Are theſe Verſes Homer's, or Virgil's? (1.) 


— — 


They are Homer ( 2.) They are not Homer's —( 3.) 
They are Virgil s—(4.) They are not Virgil s—we may 


add, (5.) They are of neither. The indefinite Interro- 


gations go ſtill farther ; for theſe may be anſwered by 


infinite affirmatives, and infinite negatives. For in- | 


ſtance — Whoſe are theſe Verſes ? We may anſwer affir- 
matively—They are Virgil's, They are Horace's, They 


are Ovid's, &c.—or negatively—They are not Virgil's, 


| They are not Horace's, They are not Ovid's, and 


ſo on, either way to infinity. How then ſhould 


we learn from a fingle Yes, or a ſingle No, which 
particular is meant among infinite Poſſibles? 
Theſe therefore are Interrogations which muſt be 


always anſwered by a Sentence. Yet even here Cuſ- 


tom hath conſulted for Brevity, by returning for 
Anſwer only the ſingle eſſential characteriſtic Nord, 
and retrenching. by an Ellipfis all the reſt, which 
reſt the Interrogator is left to ſupply from himſelf. 


Thus when we are aſked—How many right angles 
equal the angles of a triangle? — we anſwer in the 
ſhort monoſyllable, Two — whereas, without the 
Ellipfis, the anſwer would have been — Two right | 


angles equal the angles. of a rae ao 
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CHI. Numbers. The RequisrTivg or Imps« 
Aren has no 5 Perſon of the fin- 
gular, and that from this plain reaſon, that 


HE R M E S. 


tis equally abſurd in Modes for a perſon 
to requeſt or give commands to himſelf, as it 


is in Pronouns, for the n, to become 
" tbe ſubj ef * hrs own n 


9 we may interrogate as 10 all 
an both Preſent, Paſt, and Future. 


Who was Founder of Rome ? Who 1s 
King of China? Who w1LL piscoves the 


Longitude ? But Intreating and Cam- 
manding (which are the Eſſence of the 


Requifitive Mode) have a neceſſary reſpect 


1 


” VET _ 1 — www. 1 
— - Veer wg 23 9 — 
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The Antients diſtinguiſhed theſe two Species of 


Interrogation by different names. The ſimple they 
called "Epwrna, Interrogatia; the complex, uch, 
Pereontatio. Ammonius calls the firſt of theſe * bes- 
10 AEN TIxN ; the other, *Epdrncig nvoparuan, 


See Am. in Lib. de Interpr. p. 160. 4 * 


VII. 66. Wintil Inſt. IX. 2. 
Sup. p. 74, 75+ 


. 
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to the Future C) only. For indeed whatC VII. 
have they to do with the preſent or the 


e paſt, 


* ; * 


_ — 2 —_— * 


— 


(e] Apallonius's Account of the Future, implied 
in all Imperatives, is worth obſerving, "Emi yag 
* youve 8 jan Houten 1 PO NTA EIL. 
r & h Yivduarucs i An Yeyoore, ür ν,]ra & 
Nur eig 76 forrdar, ME AAONTO T is, A 


CouuAxp has reſbect to thoſa things which either 
are not doing, or have not yet been done. But thoſe 


things, which being not naw doing, or having not yet 
been dome, have a natural aptitude to exiſt hereafter, 


may be properly ſaid 10 dppertain io Tue Future, 
De Syntaxi, L. I. e. 36, Soon before this he ſays | 


— ATAITY TR TOO UXTING hw cos . 7% v 
4ραναͤe did bee t vg iv ie zg 1, 0 


TTPANNOKTO NHS AL rIuAZze a, TW, 
TIMHOHEETAI, xd vu xp ivvoray* 175 
EXXASTEL. a ðe xabo T9 pat. geg aαν, To 
0 ogieminey, AY IMPERATIVES have a diſpoſition 


within them, which reſpefts THE FUTURE— 


with regard therefore to TIME, tis the ſame thing 
to fay, LI r nin, THAT KILLS A FyRaAnT, 
BE HONOURED, er, HE, THAT KILLS ONE, 


SHALL BE HONOURED ; tbe difference being -only. 


in the Mode, in as much as one is IMPERATIVE, the 


other INDICATIVE or Declarative. Apoll. de Syn- 


taxi, L. I. c. 35. Priſcian ſeems to allow Impera- 
tives a ſhare of Preſent Time, as well as Future, 


But 


156 H E R M E 8. 
C. vn. __— the natures of which are nn, 


and n | 
"Pig 


But if we attend, we ſhall find his Pre/ent to be 1 

[A nothing elfe than an immediate Future, as oppoſed 
to a more diſtant one. mperativus vero Preſens & 

Futurum [Tempus] naturali quddam neceſſitate videtur | » 

| poſſe accipere. Ea etenim imperamus, que vel in pra- "2 

 flatim volumus fieri fine aligud dilatione, vals in : 

futxro, Lib. VIII. p. 806. EIS Iv | 

| 8 


.*T 1 true the Greeks in their Imperatives admit 
certain Tenſes of the Paſt, ſuch as thoſe of the 
Perfectum, and of the two Aoriſis. But then theſe 
Tenſes, when ſo applied, either totally loſe their 
temporary Character, or elſe are uſed to inſinuate 2 
ſuch a Speed of execution, that the deed ſhould be 
(as it were) done, in the very inſtant when com- Fe 
manded. The ſame difference ſeems to ſubſiſt be- | _ 
tween our Engliſb Imperative, BE ONE, and thoſe = 
others of, Go, or, BE GOIN G. The firſt (if we 1 
pleaſe) may be ftiled the Imperative of the Perfectum, 
as calling in the very inſtant for the completion of 


our Commands; the others may be ſtiled Impera- 15 
tives of the Future, as allowing a reaſonable time to bu 
begin firſt, and finiſh afterward. 4 
| I 

*Tis thus Apollonius, in the Chapter firſt cited, Wi 
diſtinguiſhes between oxanlirw ras en, Go to Gr 
digging the Vines, and oxararw ras amines, Get | be 
the Vi nes dug. The firſt is — (as he calls it) * 


cis 


— 
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57 
} 


Ti s from this connection of FuturityC VIII. 
with Commands, that the Future Indicativte 
is ſometimes uſed for the Imperative, and 
that to ſay to any one, You SHALL vo 
THIS, has often the ſame Force with the C | 
Imperative, Do THIS. So in the Deca- | SS || 
logue—Tnov SHALT NoT XIII To bill 
SHALT NOT BEAR FALSE WITNESS —— 


which 
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eig rp rau, by way of Extenſion, or th of 
Time for the work ; the ſecond, «i ourreaciwen, 
with 4 view to immediate Completion. And in an- 
other place, explaining the difference between the 
ſame Tenſes, Lud vue and Lud Wo, he ſays of the 
laſt, à pdvoy 70 pan Fu penn gos wort, GANG 2g 
T0 ius H &v rr & m ρEαe , that it not 
only commands ſomething, which has not been yet dane, 
but Farbids a a that, which is now doing in an Extenſions 
that is to Jay, i in a flow and lengthened progreſs. Hence, 
if a man has been a long while writing, and we-are 
willing to haſten him, twould be wrong to ſay in 
Greek, TPA'®E, WRITE (for that he is ao, and has 
been /ong doing) but PPAYON, GEN YOUR 
WRITING DONE; MAKE NO DELAYS. See 
Apoll. : Lis III, C. 24. | 


— 
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c vm which denote (we know) the Aricteſt and 
WY wok authoritative Commands. b 


As to the For Moth it is dis 


ſtinguiſhed from all the reſt, by its ſub= 
ordinate or  ſubjun#ive Nature. It is alſo 
farther diſtinguiſhed from the Regui/itive 

and Interrogative, by implying a kind of 
| feeble and weak Aſertion, and ſo becom- 


ing in ſome degree ſuſceptible of Truth 


and Falſhood. Thus, if it be ſaid poten- 
tially, This may be, or, This might have 

been, we may rematk without abſurdity, 

ir true, or 'Tis falſe. But if it be faid, 


Do this, meaning, Fly to Heaven, or, Can 
this be done? meaning, to ſquare the Circle, 
we cannot ſay in either caſe, tis true or 
tis falſe, though the Command and the 
Queſtion are about things impoſſible. Yet 
ſtill the Potential does not aſpire to the In- 


dicative, becauſe it implys but a dubious and 


conjectural Aſſertion, whereas that of the 


+4 3 Indicative 


> py 
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Indicative is abſolute, and without re- C- VIII. 


Tus cherefore (the InreaTIVE 1 
mean) is the Mode, which as in all Gram- 
mars tis the firſt in order, ſo is it truly 
firſt both in Dignity and Uſe. Tis this, 
which publiſhes our ſublimeſt Perceptions 
which exhibits the Soul in her pureſt 
Energies, ſuperior to the Imperfection of 
Deſires and Wants; which includes the 
whole of Tame, and its minuteſt Diſtinc- 
| tions; which, in its various Paſt Tenſes, 
is employed by Hiſtory, to (preſerve to us 
the Remembrance of former Events; in 
its Futures is uſed by Propheſy, or (in de- 
fault of this) by wiſe Foreſight, to inſtruct 
and fore warn us, as to that which is com- 
ing; but above all in its Preſent Tenſe 
ſerves Philoſophy and the Sciences, by 
juſt Demonſtrations to eſtabliſh neceſſary 
Truth; THAT _—— which from its 
| nature 


0. vm nature 1 as in the Ws FIERY 
"knows no diſtinctions either of Paſt or 


of Future, but is every where and always 


invariably one (5). n 
| ins - . TxRoven 
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655 See the quotation, Note (0 8 the 


Sixth. Cum enim dicimus, D us bd non eum 
dicimus nunc eſe, ſed, &c. Tye 


* Boethi 455 Autlior of the ſentiment there quoted, 


* by birth a Roman of the firſt quality; by reli- 


gion, a Chriſtian; and by philoſophy, a Platonic 
and Peripatetic; which two Sects, as they ſprang 
from the ſame Source, were in the latter ages of 
antiquity commonly adopted by the ſame Perſons, 
fuch as Themiſtius, Porphyry, Iamblichus, Ammonius, 
and others. There were no Sects of Philoſophy, 
that lay greater Streſs on the diſt inction between 


things exiſting in Time and not in Time, than the two 
above- mentioned. The Doctrine of the Peripate- 


tics on this Subject (fince tis theſe that Boethius 


here follows) my. be n underſtood from the 


enn. Sketch. 


cc TRE THINGS, THAT "EXIST IN Tins, 
<< are thoſe whoſe Exiſtence Time can meaſure. But 


<< if their Exiſtence may be meaſured by Time, 


<< then there may be aſſumed a Time greater than 
<< the Exiſtence of any one of them, as there may 
ebe allumed a number greater than the greateſt 


multitude, 
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den all the as Modes, with c vm. 
their e Tenſes, the Verb bein g — 
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« And hence tis that things temporary have their 
« Exiſtence, as it were limited by Time; that they 
« are confined within it, as within ſome bound; and 
cc that in ſome degree or other they all ſubmit to its 
& potver, according to thoſe common Phraſes, that 
66 Time it a deſtroyer 5 that things decay thro? Time; 
e that men forget in Time, and biſe their. abilities, 
% and ſeldom that they improve, or grow young, 
cc or beautiful. The truth indeed is, Time alvays 
& attends Motion. Now the natural effect of Mo- 
4 tion is 10 pur ſomething, which now is, out of that 
« flate, in which it now is, and i: far therefore $0 
&« deſtroy that State. 


«© The reverſe of al this holds with THINGS 
« THAT EXIST ETERNALLY. Theſe exiſt nat in 
&« Time, becauſe Time is ſo far from being able to 
&© meaſure their Exiſtence, that % Time can be 
e efſumed, which their E æiſtence dath not ſurpaſs. 
„ To which we may add, that they jel none of 
« its effects, being no way obnoxious either to 
&« damage or diſſolution. 


wh To inſtance in examples of either kind of Be- 
6 ing. F200 are ſuch things at this inſtant, as 
M 6  Stonhenge 
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has always reference to ſome Perſon, or 
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C VIII. conſidered as denoting an ATTRIBUTE, | 


SunsTANCE. Thus if we ſay, Went, or, 
Go, or Whither goeth, or, Might have gone, 
we muſt add a Perſon or Subſtance, to 
make the Sentence complete. Cicero went; 
Cæſar might have gone; whither goeth the 
Wind? Go! Thou Traitor | But there is 
a Mode or Form, under which Verbs 
> ſometimes appear, where they have no re- 
ference at all to Perfons or Subſtances, 
For ns — To. 0 eat is n but to 


F.-Y % ˙— OPS POIs a 


4 3 
. * 
« at this inſtant, that the Diameter of the Square ir 17 
* incommenſurable with its fide. What then ſhall ' #19 
« we ſay? Was there ever a Time, when it was 
© pot incommenſurable, as tis certain there was a | 80 
« Time, when there was no Stonhetige, or Pyra- in 
« mids? or is it dayly growing leſt iutdmmenfurable, =. 
«« as we are aſſured of Decays in both thoſe maſſie 7 
* gtructures? From theſe unchangeable Truths, Ba.” 
we may-paſs to their Place, or Region; to the un- nit 
ceaſing Intellection of the univerſal Mind, ever per- La 
fect, ever full, knowing no remiſſions, languors, 

Sc. See Net. Auſc. L. IV. e. 19. Metaph, L. XIV. . 
c. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. Edit. DG and Vol. Iſt, p. 26 2. | 
Note *. : 
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fab is wholeſome. Here the Verbs, Ta gat, ul, | 5 


and, To faſt, ſtand alone by themſelves,” h 
nor is it requiſite or even practicable to 


prefix a Perſan gr Subſtance. Hence the 
Latin and modern Grammarians have 
called Verbs under this Mode, from this 
their indefinite nature, . INFINITIVES, 
SantHius has given them the name of In- 
 ferſongls 3 and the Greeks that of raf. 
pam, from the ſame reaſon of their ef 
N either Perſon or Burr NS 


[2 3 — ae. The . —_ | 
* only lay aſide the character of Aer k. 1 hy 5 


in the inſtance above, Pleaſant i is the Ate 
tribute, attending the Infinitive, "To Eat; 
Wholeſome the atagibute attending the Infi- 
nitive; 70 Faſt.” "Examples in Greek and. 
Latin of like kind are innumerable, | 3 


H 


Dulce & drcorum oft pro patria 1101. * 


ScixE tuum nibil "x EN 19 gra 


. % 
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C. vIII. O⁰ ads 7457 5 ard, CON are, 
KR bare (7). 888 ; 


> 


* HE Stier! in their —— inqui- 
ries had this Infinitive i in ſuch eſteem, that 


ads. Da. Sie. ia . te SR. 8 n nen 


* 


(i) Tis from the IN IN ITIvE thus participating 
the nature of a Noun or Subſtantive, that the beſt 
Grammarians have called it ſometimes 'Ovopans prune | 
rio, A VERBAL NouN; fometimes "Ov pH¹tw 
ros, THE VERB's Noux. The Reaſon of this 
Appellation is in Gree# more evident, from its ta- 
ing the prepoſitive Article before it in all caſes; 
T0 yedPew, To yeaPew, To Ye Dh. The fame 


2 —̃ * — — — — — — 8 — Z — ES 
rr ee 4 DO — — - - — — * RES — —-—-— — — - — : L 
N 3 2 . ner ng te _ — - wm - ; \ A r . =. >a... wa — 1 4m — 8 2 * . SY — _ * 
* 2 * * = 3 * * > $2. 2 — 4 2d 4 — > 
— —. — © 5 g _ - * * T, - * ot 1 — — 2 1 Lhe — 
— ——ß5—ð — — — — — 8 8 — — — . ry n 2 — 
* e N wt wh - > gs . © 6 7 — * 1 yo Cot r . Y 4 © eb Bu ag 4 r $ 


| conſtruction is not unknown in ul. Thus 
| Spencer, 5 
0 i For not to * been 1 in Lethe lake 80 
|| | | Could ſave the Son of Thetis FROM to DIE— * 
l | | ano Tz babe. In like manner we ay, He did it, of 
| [| to be rich, where we muſt ſupply by an Ellipſis — 
* the Prepoſition, Fon: He did it, for to be rich, I. 
þ | the ſame as if we had ſaid, He did it for gain — ca 
| jt exc; 18 TASTE, Suede To xipdvs — in French, pour N N 
ö enricher. Even when we ſpeak ſuch Sentences, - 
{I as the following, I chooſe TO PHILOSOPHIZE, ra- A 
1 ther than TO BE RICH, 20 QuavooPeiv Cxnopurn, GE 
| nee 10 Aurel, the Infinitives are in nature as much | — 
if | Acculatives, as if we were to ſay, 7 chooſe PHIL o- by 
| | ; SOPHY 0vo, 


\ 
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Infinitives, ITerelar, Ambulare, To walk, 


mean ſimply that Energy, and nothing more. 


The other Modes, beſides expreſſing this 
Energy, ſuperadd certain Affections, which 
reſpect Perſons and Circumſtances. Thus 
Ambulo and Ambula mean not ſimply To 
walk, "Tak n. I walk, and, Walk Thou. 

MS. | ad 


— 0 4 


$OPHY rather than R1CHES, Ty PrnoroÞicn Eu- 
ha, Irep TOv H Thus too Priſcian, ſpeaking 
of Infinitives — CURRERE enim eff Cursus; & 


SCRIBERE, OCRIPTURA; & LEGERE, LECTIO. 
Itague freguenter & Nominibus adjunguntur, & aliis 


caſualibus, more Nominum; ut Perſius, 
Sed pulcrum eff digito monftrari, & Ader, hic e. 


| And ſoon after Cum enim dico, Bou EST. LE- 
GERE, nibil aliud fignifico, niſi, BONA EST LEC- 
TIO. Lib. XVIII. p. 1130. See alfo Apoll. L. I. 


c. 8. Gaza Gram. L. IV. Te d e 


Soc. 2801 pia los *, T. A. 


they held this alone to be the genuine C. VIII. 
PH MA or VxRB, a name, which they 

denied to all the other Modes. Their rea- 

ſoning was, they conſidered the true ver- 

bal character to be contained Simple: and 

unmixed in the Infinitive only. Thus the 
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c vm. Aud hence they art al of them wiftlvabth 

iat the Fiete, #s thety Prototype, toge- 
ther with-/ome Seattnte by Word, exprejſfor 
of their proper daraus. Abu I w.; 
that isy Fndich nE ub e; 1 decture def 
te anbulare, I rummand ther tb walk; and 

_ 6 with the Modes of every other Species, 
Take way therefore the ¶Mervion, tlie (mi 
mand, or whatever elſe gives a Charadter 
to any one of theſe Modes, and there re- 
rains nothing More thin THE MERE Int. 
FINTTIVE, Which (as Priſciun Toys) /ignift- 
tar Toſam rem, quam rontinet V. erbum (C). 


2 


ö 1 4 5 - 3 4 


— » 
* . = % KS * — * — 2 * »*. q — 7 ” 3 2 8 


08 See Py 1 III 13. Katine with mos} 
paEvov a0 Tivos %, T, A, See allo Gaza, ih the 
note before. Teitur a Conſtructione guogue Vim rei 
Verborum (ii, Nominis, quad /ignificat iþ/am rem) 

. habere InFix1TivuUM poſſumus digneſcere ; res autem 
in Perſonas diftributa facit alios verbi motus.— Jt 
gue omnes modi in unc, id oft, Infinitivum, tran- 
fumuntur de reſolvuntur. Priſc. L. XVIII. p. 1131. 
From theſe Principles Apallinius calls the Infinitive 
'Pruc Yeurureror, and Priſcian, V. erbum generals. 


- 2 — — 


. oy * 3 . F 
SIS 5 ” * 
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„5 * 2 f i '& 2 
4 * 27 3 5 


Tur Ae of this Infinitive isC VIII. 
ſoniewhat ſingular. It naturally cbaizſe 
wich all thoſe Verbs, that-denote any Ten- 
denee, Deſire, or Volition of the Saul, but 

not readily with others. Thus tis Senſe 

as well as Syntax, to fay EN d., Cu- 

pio vi vere, I defire to live; but not to ou 

El Cir, Edo vi vere, or even in Eng- 

liſb, I eat to live, unleſs by an Ellipſis, 
inſtead" of, I eat for to hve; as we ſay _ 
eus 79 Nr, or pour vivre. The Rea» þ. 
ſon is, that though different Actions may 
unite in the ſame Subject, and therefore 
be coupled together (as when we ſay; He 
walked and diſcourſed) yet the Actions 
notwithſtanding remain ſeparate- and di- 
ſtint, But tis not fo with reſpect to 
Volitions, and Actions. Here the Co- 
aleſcence is often ſo intimate, that the 
Volition is un-intelligible, till the Action 
be expreſt. Cupio, Volo, Dęſdero·— 1 
defire, I am willing, I want — What — 
„„ 


HERMBES, 


C vin. The ſentences, we ſee, are defective and 
N imperfect. We muſt help them then by 
Inſiniti ves, which expreſs the proper Ac- 


tions to which they tend. Cupio legere, 


Volo diſcere, Defidero videre, J deſre to 


read, I am willing to live, I want to ſee. 
Thus is the whole rendered complete, as 
well in Sentiment, as in Syntax (0). 


Axp ſo much for Mops, and their ſe- 
veral SPECIEs. Were we to attempt to 
denominate them according to their moſt 
eminent Characters, it may be done in the 


following manner. As eyery neceſſary. 


Truth, and every demonſtritive Syllogiſm 
(which laſt is no more than a Combina- 
tion of ſuch Truths) muſt always be ex- 
preſt under poſitive Aſſertions, and as po- 

e 


of 32 
— g BS ie. a 7 14 e "Y $0 *g "GE PW 


<Q Priſcian calls theſe | Verbs, which — 


precede Infinitives, Verba Voluntativa; they are called 
in Greet ITeoarpering, See L. XVIII. 1129. but 


more particularly ſee Apollonius, L. III. c. 13. where 


this whole doctrine is x an wn great AS 


| . 


=, 
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ſitive Aﬀſertions only belong to che Indi · C. vIll. 
cati ve, we may denominate it for that W 
ſon the Mopk or Science (n). Agen, 

2s the Potential is only converſant about 
Contingents, of which we cannot ſay with 
certainty that they will happen or not, we 

may call this Mode, THE Mop or Cox- 
JECTURE. Agen, as thoſe that are ig- 
norant and would be informed, muſt aſk | 
of thoſe that already know, this being the 
natural way of becoming Proficients; hence 

we may call the Interrogatrve, Tux Mops 

or PROFICIENCY, 


Unter cuntla leges, & PERCONTABERE 


' devs, | 
Nu ratione queas traducere leniter æ vum, 
Wid pur? Winger, & GO. Hor. 


Farther ftill, as the higheſt and Fr ex- 
cellent uſe of the "—_ tive Mode is le- 
| gillative 


— 


by 
% * 7 T2 2 * — 
* * * 


(=) ee fried ia b be fb 
Modus aptus Seientiis, ſolus Pater Veritatis. Scal. de 
Cauſ. L. Lat. c, 1106, 


C. vill. 8 1 
Wa fon 1A Mops or Laastarunz. ad 


AMS adeunto caſte, a ſays Cicero in the cha- 


Jore enacted, ſay the Laws of Exgland; and 


in the ſame Mode ſpeak the Laws of every 


other nation. 'Tis alſo in this Mode that 
the Geometrician, with the authotity of a 
Legiſlator, orders lines to be biſected, and 


circles deſcribed, as preparatives to ”_ 


r which he is about to eftabliſh, 


. 


Tu ERE are other ſuppoſed AﬀeRtions of 


| Verbs, ſuch as Number and Perſon. But | 
theſe ſurely cannot be called a_ part of 


their Eſſence, nor indeed are they the 
Eſſence of any other Attribute, being in 
fact the Properties, not of Attributes, but 
of Subſtances. The moſt that can be 
faid, is, that Verbs in the more elegant 
Languages are provided with certain Ter- 


| minations, which reſpect the Number and 


Perſon of every Subſtantive, that we may 
3 | 


racter of a Roman lawgiver ; Be it there- 


Boo dis Fizbr, | tor 


Ene with mote precifan, in a cemplex C. vn. 
Sentence, each particular Subſiunce, wasn 
its attendant verbal Attribums. The Tana 
_ be mid of Ser, with relpett to Ads 
—— hy. zelpeet Bekzs mals or B. 
1 paſt Uifpate are alone 
{epable * Jug 6 We therefore paſs | 
9 ver 


. 9 oo. — LICE F — 


— 4 —_ 


(n) Tis ſomewhat 3 that ſo acute 
and rational a Grammarian as Sanctius, ſhould 
juſtly deny Genders, or the diſtinction of Sex to 
Adjeftives, and yet make Perſons appertain, not to 
Sub/tantives, but to Verbs. His commentator Peri- 
Zonius is much more conſiſtent, who ſays —— At 
vero fi rem rettt confideres, ipfis Nominibus & Pro- 
nominibus vel maxim?, immo unice inet ipſa Perſona ; 
& Verba ſe habent in Per ſonarum ratione ad Nomina 
Plans ſicuti Adjectiva in ratione Generum ad Subſtan- 
tiva, quibus ſolis autor (Sanctius ſeil. L. I. c. 7.) & 
rectè Genus Ann, excluſis Adjectivis. Sanct. Mi- 
nerv. L. I. c. 12. There is indeed an exact Ana- 
logy between the Accidents of Sex and Per ſon. 
There are but two Sexes, that is to ſay, the Male 
and the Female; and but two Per/ons (or Charac- 
ters eſſential to diſcourſe) that is to ſay, the Speaker, 
and the Party addreſt. The third Sex and third 
Perſon are improperly ſo called, being in fact but 
os. of the other two. 


Þ | 

—_ . -+5 HER M E S. 
Cvnl. over theſe matters, and all of like kind, 
VT al being rather among the Elegancies, than 
the Effentials of Language, Which Eſſen- 
tials are the Subject of our preſent Inquiry. 
The principal of theſe now remaining is 
THE , DIFFERENCE or VEeRBs, As To 
THEIR SEVERAL SPECIES, which we en- 


deavour to explain in the fpllowin g man- 
NCT. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Concerning the Specter 7 Verbs, and their, 
"I We " other 1 rearing Properties. 1 


L L Verbs, that are e ſtrictly fo called, c. Ix. 
| denote (a) Energies. Now as 1 
Energi es are Attributes, they have reference 

of courſe to certain energizing Subſtances. 1 
Thus tis impoſſible there ſhould be ſuch 
Energies, as To love, to fly, to wound, &c. 

if there were not ſuch Bein gs as Men, | 
Birds, Swords, &c. Farther, every Ener- 

gy doth not only require an Energizer, 

but is neceſſarily converſant about ſome 
Subjeck. For example, if we ſay, Brutus 

ves -e muſt needs ſupply loves Cato, 


Caſſius, 


„„ 


© We uſe this word Exntzxcy, rather thaw Abo 
tion, from its more comprehenſive meaning; it be- 
ing a ſort of Genus, which includes within it both* 
Motion and its Privation. See before, p. 94, 95- 


ww __ ” 
Caſfus, Portia, or ſome one. The Sword 


C. IX. 


E R M E Ad. 
| * * * __ 4. 


ound i. e. wounds Hector, Sarpedon, 


Priam, or ſome one. And thus is it, that 
every Energy is neceſſarily ſituate between 
two Subſtantives, an Energizer which is 


active, and a Subject which is . paſſive, 


Hence then, if the Energizer lead the 
Sentence, the Energy follows its Chagae- 


ter, and becomes what we call a Vzzs 
ACTIVE. — Thus we fay Brutus amat, 
Brutus loves. On the contrary; if the paf- 
five Subject be principal, it follows the 
Character of this too, and then becomes 


, 


what we call a Vers FASSIVE.— Thus 
we ſay, Portia amatur, Portia is loved.” 
Tis in like manner that the ſame Road be- 
tween the Summit and Foot of the ſame 


Mountain, with reſpect to the Summit is 


Aſdeent, with reſpect to the Foot is Deſcent. 
 Sinee then every Energy reſpects an Ener- 


 gizor or a paſſive Subject; hence the rea- 


fon why every Verb, whether active or r paſ- 


* K. in Language a a Re- 
ference 


— 
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| forence to Inns for its Nominative C. IX. 
oe oro, 
br to ans an farther f from "_ 
has been already obſerved. Brutus loved 
Portia, Here Brutus is the Energizer; 
loved, the Energy, and Portia, the Sub- 
jeck. But it might have been, Brutus 
loved Cato, or Caſſius, or the Roman Re- 
public; for the Energy is referable to 
Subjects infinite. Now among theſe inſi- 
nite Subjects, when that happens to occur, 
which is the Energizer alſo, as when we 


lay Brutus loved himſelf, flew himſelf, &c. 
in ſuch Caſe the Energy hath to the ſame 
| Being @ double Relation, both Active and 
Faſſive. And this tis which gave riſe 


"NY. 


* a 3. * 2 TA 
— — 3 


2 „* — 
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% The dans of Impertonal W Verbs has been 
juſtly rejected by the beſt Grammarians, both an- 
tient and modern. See Sanct. Min. L. I. c. 12. 
L. III. c. 1. L. IV. c. 3. Priſtian. L. XVIII. p. 
3 1134. Apoll. L. HI. ſub fin. In all which places 

they will ſee a proper Nominative ſupplied on 2 
Verbs of this ſu 2ppoſed * | 


*% 
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C. IX. among the Greeks to that en of Verbs, 

Rv called VeRBs MIDDLE (c), and ſuch was 
their true and original Uſe, however in 

many inſtances they may have fince hap- 
| pened to deviate. In other Languages 
the Verb Rill retains its active Form, and 


the paſſive Subject (/e or himſelf ) is ex- 
5 like other . oy 


Ack N, in 7 ED Verbs it Sid: that 
the Energy always keeps within the Ener- 
gizer, and never paſſes out to any foreign 
extraneous Subject. Thus when we fay, 
Ceſar walketh, Ceſar fitteth, tis impoſſi- 
5 | N 


9 5 - 
„ 


(e) Ta 7e xEEVd / fu red re & ατe ouv- 
tunlurw de terre 3% Tali db fee. 
The Verbs, called Verbs middle, admit a Co- incidence 


F the abtive and paſſive Character. Apollon. L. III. 
c. 7. He that would ſee this whole Doctrine con- 


cerning the power of THE MIDDLE VERB ex- 


— 


— 


r oo... eco... co 


plained and confirmed with great Ingenuity and "I 
Learning, may conſult a ſmall Treatiſe of that able 
Critic Kufter, entitled, De vero Uſu Verborum Me- by 
diorum. Mr. Leeds, the Maſter of Bury School, has 10 

 Ips, 


lately favoured the Publick with a neat. edition of 
this ſcarce — | $59.4 
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ble ehe Energy Rost poſs ext: (as in the C. IX. 
caſ> of thoſe Verbs called by the Gram 
| mariins Vikns TRANSITIVE) becauſe 
both the Energizer and the Paſive Sub- 

Jeff are united in the ſaus Perſon; For 
what is the Cauſe of this walking or ſit- 
ting ? — Tis the Mil and Vital Powers 
belonging to Cæſar. And what is the : 
Subject, made ſo to move or to fit ? a— 

'Tis the Body and Limbs belonging alſo 

to the fame Ceſer: "Tis this then forms 

that Species . of Verbs, which Gramma- 

rians have thought fit to call Vtkas NEU- 

TER, às if indeed they were void both of 
Action and Paſſn, urhen perhaps (like Verbs 
middle) they may be rather faid 10 imply 
beth; Not however to diſpute about names, 
as theſe Neuters in their Energizer always 
diſcover thelr paſpue Aa . _ 


(e) This CharkRter: of Neuters the Graits very | 
happily, expreſs by the Terms, Abrereibus and 
I3ordlucx, which Priſcian tenders, que an bun. 


* ft iniriaſicus Paſſi. L. VIII. 9. Sis 
N | 1 
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C. IX. 


HE RM E 8. 


other Verbs cannot, their paſſive Sobjecks 
being infinite; hence che reaſon why tis as 


t r ns, e 


It may be here obſerved, that even thoſe Verbs, 
called Adtiues, can upon occaſion, lay aſide their 
tranſitive Character ; that is to ſay, can drop their 
ſubſequent Accuſative, and aſſume the Form of Neu- 
ters, ſo as to ſtand by themſelves. This happens, 
when the Diſcourſe reſpects the mere Energy or Aﬀec- 
tion only, and has no regard to the Subject, be it this 
thing or that. Thus we ſay, # oidev avayimuworem 


sToc, This Man knqws not how to-read, ſpeaking only 


of the Energy, in which we ſuppoſe him deficient. 


Had the Diſcourſe been upon the Subjects. of read- 
ing, we muſt have added them. gx oigev Gu 


ue 73 Opie, He knows not how to read . or 


Vi rgil, or. Cicero, &c. Thus Horace, 


Qui cuir aut METUIT, juvat Aan fe Fe. domus 
aut res, 
Li lippum pictæ tabulæ 


He that DESIRES or FEARS (not this thing in 
particular nor that, but in general he within whoſe 


breaſt theſe affections prevail) has the ſame joy in @& 


Houſe or Eſtate, ds the Man with bad Eyes has in fine 


Pictures. So Cæſar in his celebrated Laconic Epiſtle 
of, VENI, VID I, Vici,. where two Actives we ſee 
follow one Neuter in the ſame detached Form, as 
that Neuter it ſelf.” The Glory it ſeems was in 

the _ Sequel of the E vents. Conqueſt came as 

quick, 


az 


pr my has a 


= 0 , 


fuperfluous i in theſe Neuters to have the C. IX. 
' neceſſary, and cannot be omitted. And 


Grammars that Verbs Active require an 
Accuſative, while Newters 1 require none. 


bim. dom he ſaw, and whom he conquered, was 


as making a part in Propoſitions, conſidered t chem 
under the four following _ 
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Subject expreſt, as in other Verbs it is 


thus 'tis that we are taught i in common 


or the above 8 of Verbs, is. 
Middle cannot be called neceſſary, becauſe 
moſt Languages have done without it. 
Tre Sptcits or VERBs therefore re- 
maining are the Active, thePassIve and 
the NE TRR, and thoſe ſeem eſſential to 
all * whatever. © 


N 2 Tune 


quick, as he could come himſelf, and look about 


not the thing,” of which he boaſted.” See * 
L. III. G. 31. P. wy "i 


(d) The idle in their logical view of Verbs, 


When 


1100 
$1118 
110 
[i 
| 


— — 
— — — 
„ om - 
= — 5 by 
* . 


— Ae 


0 TY 
10 fER MEG 
c. X. Turxr remains 4 Remark or two far- 
2 « cher, and then we quit the Subject of 
| = veibs. 


ts n N * : TY n 0 r 8 Ee 


hs. 


When a Verb, 5 with the Nominative of 
fame Noun, made without further help a perfect aſſer - 
thve Sentence, at Tiß av re ,νj Sorrutes 1021k- 
erb; then as the Verb in ſuch caſe implied the 
Power of a perfect Predicate, they called it for that 
reaſon Ke+nydpnun, 4 Preditable 3 of elſe, from ts 
readineſs gvpCaivrv; ts td-incide with its Noun in 
completing the Sentence, they called: it Zi you pay & 
ieder. | 


When a Verb was able with 2 Nenn to form a 55 
feQ aſſertive Sentenee, yet could not àſfociate with 
ſuch nd. but under ſome oblique Caſe, as Lwxpel- 

IH erf, Socratem pœnitet: Such a Verb, from 
its near approach to juſt Co incidence, and Predication, 
they called Mapa or apa nar ni nua. ps 


When a Verb, th” regularly co-neiding with a 
Noun in its Nortinative; /77Jl rguirrd, to complete 
the Sentiment, fame other Noun under an oblipue Caſe, 
as ITAzTwv O A, Plato loveth Dio, (where 
without Dio or fome other, the Verb Losrth would 
reſt indefinits :) Such Verd, Sem this Defet they 
called Nl N ovuCapa, or f xarnyophun, SOfetbing 
leſs than 6 Co- iacider, or leſs than 4 Pradicable. _ 
Laſily, 
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Verbs. "Tis true in general that the greater C. N. 
Part of them denote Attributes of Euer — 
O and Motion. But there are ſome 
which appear to denote nothin g more, 

than a mere fimple Adiective, Joined to an 
Aﬀertion. Thus idle in Greek, and 


tas in * mean N more 


— n 


— © _ 4a 


| Laftly, when a Verb required (wo Nowns in obligue 
Caſes, to render the Sentiment complete; as when 
we ſay Luręd rei "AkCraidvs. MEAL, Tædet me Vite, 7 
or the like ; Such Verb they called 5r1ov, or Merlo 

* rœgabαebαε, or 7 raganατD pn, Something 
4 brag an . Co-incider, or an imperfett Pre- 
dica 


Theſe were e the Hpellations which 3 ve to 
Verbs, when employed along with Neues to the 
forming of Propoſtions. As to the Name of 


_ PHMA, & VIII, they denied it to them all, 
"Y it only to the Inſinitive, as we have ſhewn 


See page 164. See alſo Auma. in Lib. 
„ p-. 37+ Aollan. de Syntax? L.. I. dc. G. 
L. III. e. 31. p. 279. c. 32. p. 295. Dee. Gex. 
Gran. L. IV. 


From the above Doarine it appears, that all 
Fares Neuter are ROOTS 4 3 Verbs Active, Jrdena 


A ouphapala, 


r 
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x2 HERMES. 
C. IX. than les sc, is equal. 80 Albeo in Latin 
— is no more than albus Jum. 


* ingentes ofibus albent. Virg, 


Tur ſame may be ſaid of Tumeo. | | Mons 
tumet, 1. e. tumidus eft, i is tumid. To ex- 
preſs the Energy in theſe inſtances, we 


muſt have recourſe to the Inceptives, 


Fluctus uti prino cepit cum ALBESCERE 
Vento. 4:77 wer 02 Ming. 
— — Freta ponti 

Incipiunt agitata - TUMESCERE. Vi 


— — 


THERE are Verbs ao: to be found, 
which are formed out of Nouns. So that 
as in Abſtraft Nouns (ſuch as Whiteneſs 
from White, Goodneſs from Good) as alſo 
in the Infiniti ve Modes of Verbs, the Attri- 
butive is converted into a S ubſtantive ; here 

the Subſlantive on the contrary is converted 
into an Attributive. Such are Kuriges from 
Nur, fo aft 5 for of a Dog, or be @ 

e ; 
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9 ; GD from &! Aimmos, Fo Phili-C. IX. 
pixe, or favour Philth ; Syllaturi re from 
Sylla, to meditate acting the ſame part as 

Sylla did. Thus too the wiſe and vir- 

tuous Emperour, by way of counſel to 
himſelf — ops pn aroxaioupmIns, beware 


thou beet not BECASAR'D ; as though hjͥůe 


faid, Beware, that by being Emperor, thou 
deft not duwindle into A MERE.C@8AR (e). 
In like manner one of our own witty. Poets, 
 STERNHOLD Ow” be OvUT-STERN= 


Axp ſo much for that Species of Ar- 
TRIBUTES, called VERBS IN THE $TRICT= 


EST SENSE, e 4 
(e) Marc. Antonin. L. VI. F. 30. 


- — 
— — — 2 art "at — * — * 
—— . : F 2 "2 ; 
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1 
10  Participles and Arjoftives,. 


Ch. X. HE Nateniall Sharks being whdee 
2 Wenne 


| _ expreſſive of — of PIO and 
= of an Aſertion. Now if we take away 
Ll the A ertion, and thus deſtroy the Verb, 
there will remain the Attribute and the 
i Nine, which make the Eſſence of a Pax - 
=_ | TICIPLE. Thus take away the Aſſer- 
| þ tion from the Verb, Tespe, Writeth, and 
4 Writing, which (without the Afertion) 
44 denotes tbe ſame Attribute, and the ſame 
| Time. After the fame manner, by with- 
1 | 1 drawing the Aſertion, we diſcover Teg- 
|| 1 Jas in "Eyeale, Teo in Ted, for 
1 ; | We 


8 _ als 9 as a coca. > G3 3 
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dye chuſe to refer to the Greek, as being Ch. X. 
of all languages the moſt complete, as" 
well in this reſpect, as in others, 


Aup ſo much for PART1CIPLES (a). 


TIES * 


— in_ this Artice of 
Participles. Their Active Verbs, ending-in or, 

(commonly: called Deponents) have Active Partici- 
ples af all Tames (ſuch as Laguens, Lacuizs, Locu- - 
turus) but none of the Paſſive. Their Actives 
_— Have Participles of the Preſent and 
Furme (ſuch as £:ribens, and Smriptyrys) but none 
of the Paſt. On the contrary, their Paſſives have 
Participles of the Paſt (ſych as Scriptus) but none 
of the Preſent or Future, unleſs we admit ſuch as 
Scribendus, and Docendys for Futures, which Gram- 

marians controvert. The want of theſe Participleg 
they ſupply. by a Periphraſis— for q they ſay, 
cam ſeripfiſſet —tor yeaQs pour, dum Jriditur, cc. 

In Eaglib we have fometjmes-:recourſe to the iſame 
Periphrafis ; and ſometimes we avail ourſelves of 
eng Auxiliars, which mon andls Modes and 


we 


The ls Grammar lays down a ne 
with reſpect to its Participles of the Paſt, that they 
all terminate in D, T, or N. This Analogy is per- 
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Motion or its Privation, - Thus in general 
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Ch. X. Tur Nature of Verbs and | Particples 
being underſtood, that of ADJECTIVES 


becomes eaſy, A Verb implies (as we 
have faid) both an Attribute, and Time, 
and an Aſertion ; a Participle only implies | 


an Attribute, and Time; and an AD Jec- 


TIvE only implies an Attribute; that is to 
fay, in other Words, an ApjxcTIvE has 
70 Aſertion, and only denotes ſuch an At- 
tribute, as hath not its Eſſence eitber in 


the 


- — _ — ey * — — — — 


| haps liable to as few Exceptions, a8 my. Confi⸗ 


dering therefore how little Analogy of any kind we 
have in our Language, it ſeems wrong to annihilate 


the few Traces, that may be found. It would 


be well therefore, if all Writers, who endea- 


vour to be accurate, would be careful to avoid 2 


Corruption, at preſent ſo prevalent, of ſaying, it 


dꝛoas wrote, for, it was written ; he was drove, for, 
be was driven; I have went, for, I have gone, &c. 


in all which inſtances a Verb is abſurdly uſed to 
ſupply the proper Participle, without any neceſſity 


from the want of ſuch Word. 


2 
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"the Atiributes of Quantity, Quality; and Ch. X. 
Relation (ſuch as many and few, great and Le 


little, black and white, good and bad, double, 


treble, quadruple, &c.) are all denoted by 
ADJECTIVES, | | 8571 


Ir muſtt indeed be confeſſed, that ſome- 


times even thoſe Attributes, which are 
wholly foreign to the Idea of Motion, aſ- 
ſume an Aſſertion, and appear as Verbs. Of 


fuch we gave inſtances before, in albeo, tu- 


meo, iow, and others. Theſe however, 
compared to the reſt of Verbs, are but few 
in number, and may be called, if thought 
proper, Verbal Adjeives. 'Tis in like 
manner, that Participles inſenſibly paſs 
too into Adjectives. Thus Dofus in Latin, 


and Learned in Engli ſb loſe their power, 
as Participles, and mean a Perſon poſſeſſed 
of an habitual Quality. Thus Vir eloquens 
means not @ man nor Speaking, but a 


man, who 7 Ves the habit of ſpeaking, 


whether 


188 
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Ch. X. e 80 when we tin 
e in Engliſh, he is a Thinking Man, au * 
Dnder/iending Man, we mean not a per- 2 
ſion, whoſe mind is in afual Energy, but J 
whoſe mind is enriched with a larger as 
Portion of thoſe powers. "Tis indeed. no ph 
wonder, as all Attributives are homo- 1 p 
geneous, that at times the ſeveral. Species | the 
ſhould appear to interfere, and the Differ- 85 
ence between them be ſcarcely perceptible. & 
Even in natural Species, which ge con- He 
genial and of kin, the ſpecific Difference * 
is not always to be diſcerned, and in ap- 44 
pearance at Jeaf. they Herrn to run into p- 
each other. " 
the 
We have ſhewn already (6) in the lo- * 
| Fances of Side, Nyllaturire, Araggir = 

gd inet, and others, how Subſlantiues K 
may be transformed into Verbal Attribu- * 
2 . and 
6—mH. — — —— PD ae and; 


(9) Sup. p · 182, 183. | 
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tives. We ſhall tow ſhew, how they Ch. X. 
may be converted into Acdhectives. When 


we fu che Party of Pompey, the Stile of 
Cicero, the Philoſophy of Seryater, in theſe 
caſes the Party, the Stile, and the Philoſo- 
phy ſpoken of, receive a Stamp and cha- 
racter from the Perfons, whom they re- 
ſpect. Thoſe Perſons therefore perform 
the part of Attributes, that is, to ſtamp 
and characterize their reſpective Subjects. 
Hence then they actually paſs into Attri- 
butes, and aſſume, as ſuch, the Form of 
Adjeives. And thus tis we fay, the 
Pompeian Party, the Ciceronian Stile, and 
the Socraric Philofophy. 'Tis in like 
manner fot a Trumpet of Braſs, we ſay a 
Brazen Trumpet; for a Crown of Gold, 
a Golden Crown, &c. Even Pronominal 
Subſtantives admit the like mutation. Thus 
inſtead of ſaying, the Book of Me, of Thee, 
and of Him, we ſay My Book, Thy Book, 
and His Book; inſtead of ſaying the Coun- 


try 
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Ch. X. try of Us, of You, and of Them, we lay, Our ” 

Country, Your Country, and Their Country; ; p 
which Words may be called ſo many 
 Pronominal Adjettives. 2 


Ir! has Go obſerved FEY 5) od muſt 
needs be obvious to all, that Adjectives, as 
markin; g Attributes, can have no Sex (c). 
And yet their havin g Terminations con- 
formable to the Sex, Number, and Caſe 
of their Subſtantive, ſeems to have led 
Grammarians into that ſtrange abſurdity | 
of ranging them with Nouns, and ſepa- 
rating them from Verbs, tho' with reſpect 
to theſe they are perfectly homogeneous ; ; 
- with reſpect to the others, quite contrary. 
They are homogeneous with reſpect to 
Verbs, as both Sorts denote Attributes ; 
they are heterogeneous with reſpect to 
Nouns, as never properly denoting Sub- 
Aances. 


(e) Sup. p. 171. 


5 uE FIS. 
| fances.. But of this we have ſpoken be-Ch. X. 


fore (d). 


Tux Attributives hitherto treated, that 
is. to fay, VeRBs, PARTICIPLES, and AD- 
JECTIVES, may be called ATTRIBUTIVES 
or THE FIRST ORDER. | The. reaſon of 
this Name will be better underſtood, when 
we have more fully diſcuſſed ATTRIBU- 
TIVES OF THE SECOND ORDER, to which 
we now proceed in the following Chapter. 


4 ds 
— 


* T 


28, &c. 


- 
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a) Sup. c. vi Note (a). See ao C. * N. 
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J © 
Concerning Attvibutives of the did 
. Order, . 
s the Anributves hithefts men. 
tioned denote the Attributes of 


Ch. XI. 
— ——_—_ 


them, which denote the Attributes on . 
of Attribute. 


To explain by 3 in either kind— | 


when we fay, Cicero and Pliny vere both of 


them eloquent ; Statius and Virgil both of 
them wrote ; in theſe inſtances the Attribu- 


tives, Eloquent, and Wrote, are immediately | 


referable to the Subſtantives, Cicero, Virgil, 


&c. As therefore denoting THE ATTR1- 


BUTES OF SUBSTANCES, we call them Ar- 


TRIBUTIVES OF THE FIRST ORDER. But 
when we ſay, Pliny was moderately eloquent, 
but Cicero exceedingly eloquent; Statius wrote 
indifferently, but Virgil wrote admirably ; 


Subſtances, ſo there is an inferior Claſs of 


- 
— 


a Boox THE Fiir „ 
in theſe inſtances, the Attributives, 22 ch. XT. 
 gerately, Bxceedingly, TIndiffer ently, Al- TAP 
mirably, are not referable to Sub/tantives, 


but to ofhe# Attributives, that is, to the 
words, Eloquent, and Wrote, As there- 
fore denoting Attributes of Attri Bures, we 
call them ATTRIBUTIVES or THE SE= 


COND ORDER; 


GraMManrIans have given them the 
Name of 'Empijugm, ADVERBIA, AD- 
veRBs. And indeed if we take the word 
Pa, or, Verb, in its moſt compreben- 
eue Signification, as including not only 
Verbs properly ſo called, but alſo Parti ciples 
and Adjectives [an uſage, which may be 
juſtified by the beſt authorities (2)] we 

| EEE 211 
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(a) Thus Arifotle in his Treatiſe de Interpretatione, 
inſtances Abb go as 4 Noun, and 'Atvxds as 4 Verb. 7 
So Ammonius — xare wh T0 Gnjacuv6 pe, TY wiv 
aao AIKAIOE g fre Tuaira—' PHMATA 
Xiyeobau % 8x "ONOMATA. Arcording to this Sig- 


2 ation (that is of denoting the Attributes of Sub- 
O ſtance, 
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Ch. XI. 
— — 


HERMES. 
ſhall find the name, Exib pa, or AVE! RB, 


to be a very juſt appellation, as denoting 


A PART OF SPEECH, THE NATURAL 
APPENDAGE oF VERBS. So great is this 


dependence in grammatical Syntax, that 


an Adverb can no more ſubſiſt without its 
Verb, than a Verb can ſubſiſt without its 
Subſtantive. Tis the fame here, as in 
certain natural Subjects. Every Colour 


for its exiſtence as much requires a Super- 


ficies, as the Superficies for its exiſtence 
requires a ſolid Body (5). 


6 


* 


ſtance, and the Predicate in Propoſitions) the words, 
Fain, JosrT, and the like, are called VERBs, and 
not Nouns. Am. in libr. de Interp. p. 37. b. 
Ariſt. de Interpr. L. I. c. 1. See alſo of this Treatiſe, 


Chap. 6. Note (a). p. 87. 


In the fame manner the Stoies talked of the Par- 


ticiple. Nam PAR TIcIpIun connumerantes Verbis, 


PARTICIPIALE VERBUM vocabant vel CASUALE. | 


Priſcian. L. I. p. 574. 


(+ ) This notion of ranging the Adverb under the 
ſame Genus with the Verb (by calling them both At- 
tributives) and of explaining it to be the Verb's Epithet 
or Adel carve (by — it he n of an Attri- 


butive) 


AMONG | 


* * a * « 


re 


ſic 
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AMoNs the Attributes of Subſtance are Ch, XI. | 
reckoned Quantities, and Qualities, Thus 1 
we ſay, a white Garment, a high Mountain. 
Now ſome of theſe Quantities and Quali- 
ties are capable of Intenſion, and Remiſ- 
ſion. Thus we ſay, 4 Garment EXCEED= 


* —— — — 
- — — — — — — — 


1 
| 
05 
| 
| 


INGLY whitt; 4 Mountain TOLERABLY 


* 4 n 1 4 TY 1 


___ 


butive ) is conformable to the beſt authorities, 
Theodore Gaza defines an ApvERB, as follows— _ 
pipes Aye dN, XxaTt p ifaarog A, I In 
Azy0 pevev pnpori, Molo tmivetov pπ,ẽẽ,¶“gs. A Part of 
Speech devoid of Caſes, predicated of a Verb, or ſub- 
joined to it, and being as it were the Verb's Adjeckive. 
IL. IV. (where by the way we may obſerve, how 
properly the Adverb is made an Aptote, ſince its 
Principal ſometimes has caſes, as in Valdè Sapiens ; 
| ſometimes has none, as in Valde amat). Priſcian's 
definition of an Adverb is as follows— Apvzr- 
BIUM ef? pars orationis indeclinahilis, cujus fignificatio 
Verbis adjicitur. Hoc enim Perficit Adverbium Verbis 
additum, quod adjectiva nomina appellativis nominibus 
adjuntta ; ut prudens homo; prudenter egit; felix 
Vir; feliciter vivit. L. XV. p. 1003. And before, 
ſpeaking, of the Stoics, he ſays —Etiam ADvER BIA | 
Nominibus vel VERBIS CONNUMERABANT, er quaſi | 


 ADJECTIVA VERBORUM nominabant. L. I. p. 574. 
See alſo __ de Synt, L. I. c. 3. 2 fin, | 
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Ch. XI. bigh, or MODERATELY high. Tis plain 
therefore that Intenſion and Remiſſion are 
among the Attributes of ſuch Attributes. 
Hence then one copious Source. of ſecon- 
dary Attributives, or Adverbs, to denote 
theſe two, that is, Intenſion, and Remiſſion, 
'Fhe Greeks have their bevugo, KANGay 
Tau, N the Latins their valde, ve- 
hementer, maxim?, ſatis, mediocriter ; the 
Engliſh their greatly, vaſtly, extremely, 


ſufficiently, moderately, tolerably „ #nd! _ 
ently c. 


FaxrukR than this, where chere are 
different Intenſions of the ſame Attribute, 
they may be compared together. Thus if 

the Garment A be ExcEEDINGLY bite, 
and the Garment. B be MoDERATELY 
White, we may ſay, the Garment A is 
MORE. white than the Garment B. 


In. theſe inſtances the. Adverb More 
not. Sy denotes Intenſion, but relatiur 
| _ Intenſfon 
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Entenflon, Nay we ſtop not here. We Ch. XI. 
ndt only denote Inten ſion merely relati ve, 


hut relative Intenſiun, than which there is 
none greater. Thus we not only ſay the 
Mountain A is MORE high than the Moun- 


tain B, but that tis the mosT high of all 


Mountains. Even Verbs, properly ſo called, 
as they admit fmple Intenſions, ſo they 
admit alſo theſe comparative ones. Thus 
in the following Example — Fame be 
LOVETH MORE fhan Riches, but Virtue of all 
things he LovRTH MosT—the Words More 
and MosT denote the different compara- 
tive Intenfions of the Verbal Eo a 
Lu 5 


Ax D hence the riſe of COMPARISON, 


and of its different Degrees; which can- | 
not well be more, than the two Species 


above mentioned, one to denote Simple 
Exceſs, and one to denote Superlative. 
Were we indeed to introduce more degrees 
than theſe, we ought perhaps to introduce 


03 : ale 


HERMES. 


"4 XI. „ae which is abſurd. For a ftop 
YL at a limited number, when in all ſubjects, 


ſuſceptible of Intenſion, the intermediate 
Exceſſes are in a manner infinite? There 
are infinite Degrees of more White, be- 
tween the fir Simple White, and the Su- 
1 perlative, Whiteſt ; the ſame may be ſaid 
of more Great, more Strong, more Minute, 
Sc. The Doctrine of Grammarians about 
three ſuch Degrees, which they call the 
Poſitive, the Comparative and the Superla- 
tive, muſt needs be abſurd ; both becauſe 
in their Poſitive there is no Compariſon at 
all, and becauſe their Superlative is a Com- 
parative, as much as theis Comparative it 
ſelf. Examples to evince this may be found 
every where. Socrates was the MOST WISE 
of all the Athenians — Homer was the Mos 
SUBLIME of all Poets. — 


——Cadit et Ripbeus, JUST15SIMUS UNUS | 
Qui fuit in Teucris— Vin 


IT muſt be confeſſed theſe Comparatives, 
as well the no as the ſuferlative, ſeem 


ſometimes 
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ſometimes to part with their relative Na- C. XI. 
ture, and only retain their intenſe. Thus VL 


in the Degree, denoting /imple Exceſs, 

Triſtior, er lacrumis oculos ſuffuſa ni- 
"an Vir. 

8 9 Pe ofl— = Hor. | 


| In the Superlative this 1s more uſual. 
Vir docti ſimus, Vir fortiſſimus, a moſt learned 
Man, a moſt brave Man,— that is to ſay, 
not the braveſt and moſt learned Man, 
that ever exiſted, but a Man poſſeſſing 
thoſe Qualities in an eminent Degree. 


Tur Authors of Language have con- 
trived a method to retrench theſe Compa- 
rative Adverbs, by expreſſing their force in 
the Primary Attributive. Thus inſtead of 
More fair, they ſay FaiReR ; inſtead of 
: Moſt fair, Falxksr, and the fame holds 
true both in the Greek and Latin. This 
Practice however has reached no farther 

than to 3 or at leaſt to Participles, 
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Ch. U. XI ſharing the nature of Adjeftives. 3 
3 perhaps were thought tos much diverſified 
already, to admit more Variations withous 


perplexity. | 


As there are ſome Attributives, which 
admit of Compariſon, ſo there are others, 
which admit of none. Such for example 


are thoſe, which denote that Quality of 


Bodies ariſing from their Figure ; as when 
we ſay, a Circular Table, a 2yadrangular 
Court, a Conical Piece of Metal, &c. The 


reaſon is, that a million of things, par- 
ticipating the ſame Figure, participate it 


equally, if they participate it at all. To ſay 
therefore that while A and B are both 
quadrangular, A is more or leſs quadrangu- 
lar than B, is abſurd. The fame holds 


true in all Attributives, denoting dyfinite | 


Nyantities, whether conti nuoys or diſcrete, 


whether abſolute or relative. Thus the 


two: foot Rule A cannot be more a tuo: foot 


W than any other of the ſame length. 


3 =. wenty 
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N Cents Lions cannot be more twenty, can Ch. *. 


twenty Flies. If A and B be both triple, 
or quadruple to C, they cannot be more 
triple, or more quadruple, one than the 
other, The reaſon of all this is, there 
can be no Compariſon without Intenſion and 
Remiſion; there can be no Intenſion and 
Remiſſion in things always definite ; and 
ſach are the Attributives g which we FM 
laſt mentioned, 


lx the fame reaſoning we ſee the cauſe, 
why no Subſtantive is ſuſceptible of theſe 
Comparati ve Degrees. A Mountain cannot 
be ſaid MORE To BE, or To Ex1sT, than 


4 Maolechill, but the More and Leſs muſt be 
ſought for in their Quantities. In like 


manner, when we refer many Individuals 
to one Species, the Lion A cannot be 
called more @ Lion, than the Lion B, but 


if more any thing, he is more fierce, more 
ſpeedy, or exceeding in ſome ſuch Attribute, 
So again, in referring many Species to 


one 
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C. XI. one Genus, a Crocodile is not more an ; 
Animal, than a Lizard; nor a Tiger, 4 
more than a Cat, but if any thing, they 
are more bulky, more firong, &c. the Ex- 
ceſs, as before, being- derived from their 5 
Attributes. So true is that ſaying of the 
acute Stagirite — that SUBSTANCE 7s not 
ſuſceptible of More and Lxss (c). But 
this by way of digreſſion, to return to the 
ſubject of Adverbs. 


Or the Adverbs, or ſecondary Attribu- 

| tives already mentioned, theſe denoting 
Intenſion or Remiſſion may be called Ad- 
verbs of Quantity continuous; Once, Twice, 
Thrice, are Adverbs of Quantity diſcrete; 
More and Moſt, Leſs and Leaſt, to which 
may be added Equally, Proportionally, E 
1 . 


6 _- ” — 9 


(c) du &v imifixoiro 1 woin 10 porno 3) T6 Fler. 
Categor. Cap. 5. See alſo Sandtius, L. I. c. 11. 
L II. c. 10, 11. where the Subject of Comparatives 


is treated in a very maſterly 5 | phil fo bical | | 
manner. | | 
3 
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are Advts of Relation. There are a C. XI. 


of \Qyality, as when we ſay, Hoxxs TIE 


induſtrious, PRUDENTLY. brave, they. fought 
BRAVELY, he painted FINELY, a Portico 
Ferm d CIRCULARLY, a Plain cut TRI- 


 ANGULARLY, Sc. 
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Axp here tis worth while to ob- 
ſerve, how the ſame thing, participating 
the ſame Eſſence, aſſumes different gram- - 
matical Forms from its different rela- 
tions. For example, ſuppoſe it ſnould be 
aſked, how differ Honeft, Honęſtiy, and | 
Honeſty. The Anſwer is, they are in | 
Eſſence the ſame, but they differ, in as | 
much as Honeſt is the Attributive of a | | 
Subſtantive ; Honeſtly, of a Verb; and | | | 
Honeſiy, being diveſted of theſe its attri- | | 
butive Relations, aſſumes the Power of a 3 | 
| | 
| 
} 
| 
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Subſtantive, ſo as to ſtand by its ſelf. 


oC 


Tre Adverbs, hitherto mentioned, ow | | 
common to Ferbs of every Spectes ; but „ 
chere 
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Ch. XI. there are ſome, which are peculiar to Sinks 
OS 


froperly fo called, that is to ſay, to fuch as 
denote Motion or Energy, with their Pri- 
vations, All Mor ion and REST imply 


_ Tims and Pract, as a kind of neceſſary 


 Coincidents. Hence then, if we would 


_ expreſs the Place or Time of either, we 


muſt needs have recourſe to the proper 


Adverbs; of Place, as when we ſay, be 


| flood THERE; be went HENCE ; he travelled 


FAR, c. of Time, as when we ſay, be 


food THEN ; be went AFTERWARD; he tra- 
velled FORMERLY, &c. Should it be aſked 


—— why Adverbs of Time, when Verbs have 
Tenſes ? The Anſwer is, tho' Tenſes may 


be ſufficient to denote the greater Diſtinc- 
tions of Time, yet to denote them all by 


Tenſes would be a perplexity without end, 
What a variety of Forms, to denote Teſter- 
day, To day, To marrow, Formerly, Lately, 
Fuft now, Now, Immediately, Preſently, 
Soon, Hertafter, &c ? "Twas this then that 


1 


made 


i. Ole. ooo ds es... 


2 _— 
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made the Tt pres Adverbs nee, over Ch. XI. ul 
ne e jy. I | | 


— —— 


To the Adverbs baſk i maybe | 
added thoſe, which denote the Intenfiors 
and Remiſſions peculiar to Motion, ſuch as 
ſpeedily, haſtily, ſwiftly, flowy, Re. as allo 
Aduerbs f Place, made cut. of Prepuſi- 
tions, ſuch. as d and r from ad and 

_ xaTa, in Engliſi upward and downward,. 
from up and down. In ſome inſtances the 
Prepoſition ſuffers no change, but becomes 6 
an Adverb by nothing more than its Ap- 
plication, as wien welay, CIRCA equitat, 
he rides ABoUT; ROE cecidit; be aa 
NEAR Falling; Verum ne POST conferas cul 
pam in me, But do not AFTER * * 


blame on me . 
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TX 


C. XI. Tuxxx are likewiſe Adverb: of Inter ro- 


ation, ſuch as Where, Whence, Whither, 


How of which there is this remarkable, 
that when they loſe their Tnterrogative 


power, they aſſume that of a Relative, ſo 


as even to repreſent the Relative or Sub- 


junctiue Pronoun. Thus Virgil, 


Et Seges ft, UBI Troja Fuit —— 
tranſlated in our old Engliſb Ballad, 


And Corn doth grow, WHERE Troy town 


flood. 


That is to fay, Seges eft in eo loco, IN Quo, 
Sc. Corn groweth in that place, ix waicn, 
Sc. the power of the Relative, being im- 


plied in the Adverb. Thus Terence, 


Hujuſinodi mihi res ſemper comminiſcere, 


Us1-me excarnufice— Heaut. IV, 6. 


where uz! relates to res, and ſtands for 
quibus rebus. | 


"Tie: 


yy. ww. 


£ 
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"Tis in like manner that the Relative C. Xl. 
Pronoun upon occaſion becomes an Inter- 


rogative, at leaſt. in Latin and Engl, iſh. 
Thus Horace, 


Quem Virum aut Reue hrd, wel acre 
Tißbid ſumes celebrare, Clio? 


80 Milton, 


4 4 i 4 


* 


2 


Wno firſt ſeduc a4 them fo that 2 re- - 


volt ? 


Tur reaſon of all this is as follows. 
The Pronoun and Adverbs here mentioned 
are all alike, in their original character, 
REeLAaTives, Even when they become 


Interrogatives, they loſe not this character, 


but are ſtill Relatives, as much as ever, 
The difference is, that v7 thout an Interro- 
. gation, they have reference to a Subject, 


which is antecedent, definite and Enn; | 
with an Interrogation, to a Subject which is 


Subſequent, indefinite, and unknown, and 


. . which 


— . SE 
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Ch. XI. which 'tis expected chat the Anſwer ould 
expreſs and aſcertain, 


Wo. firft ſeduc'd tbem? 


The very Queſtion itſelf ſuppoſes a Sedu-· 


cer, to which, tho unknown, the Pro- 
noun, WuBo, has a re reed | 


Th infernal 8 er pent — 


Here in the Anſwer we have the Subjeet, 
- which was indefinite, aſcertained; ſo that 
the Wno in the Interrogation is (we ſee) 
as much a Relative, as if it had been ſaid 

originally, without any Interro gation at all, 
Twas the Infernal SER ENT, WHO Ju 4 
duced them. 


Axp this f is it that Interrogati ves and 
Relatives mutually pass into each . 


An fancier ADvzRBs, peculiar 1 
Verbs properly. ſo. called: We have al- 
ready ſpoken of thoſe, which are common 
to. all Attributives, . | We have likewiſe at- 

. | * 
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tempted to explain cbeir general Nature, Ch. XI. 


which we have found to conſiſt in being 


the Attributes of Attributes. There re- 
mains only to add, that ApveRBs may be 
derived from almoſt every Part of Speech. 
From PREPOSITIONs, as when from After 
we derive Afterwards— from PARTICI- 
PLES, and through theſe from Verbs, as 
when from Know we derive Knowing, and 
| thence Knowingly ; from Scio, Sciens, and 
thence Scienter — from ApJecTives, as 

' when from Virtuous and Vitious, we derive 


Virtuoufly and Vitiouſly— from SunsTAN- 55 


TIVES, as when from I., an Ape, we 
derive Ii fre Entwen, fo look APISHLY ; 
from Ala, 4 Lion, AzorlwY9:, Leoninely— 
nay even from PRopER NAMEs, as when 
from Socrates and Demoſthenes, we derive 
Socratically and Demoſthenically. "Twas So- 
cratically reaſoned, we ſay; - "favas Demoſthe- 
ically ſpoken. Of the ſame ſort are many 
ethers, cited by the old Grammarians, fuch 
| Os as 
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Ch. XI. as Catiliniter from Catilina, Siſenniter from 


* "ns; e from 7. * us, &c. 9 


| Non are they thus extenſive | in Divas. 
tion, but in Signification alfo. Theodore 
Gaza in his Grammar informs us (J). 
that ApverBs may be found in every 
one of the Predicaments, and that the 
readieſt way to reduce their Infinitude, 
was to refer them by claſſes to thoſe ten 
univerſal Genera. The Stoics too called 
the ApversB by the name of [lardtxlre, 
and that from a view to the ſame multi- 
form Nature. Omnia in ſe capit quaſi col- 
lata per ſatiram, conceſſd fibi rerum varia 
poteflate. Tis thus that Sofipater explains 
the Word (g), from whoſe authority 


8 


— — 


(e) See Priſc. L. XV. p-1022, 87 Cheri 161 
Edit. Fſſehii. | is . 


( F) — d 0 % ; Zpemos Jos din 3) 1005 tmp 
AH Yen Sec EXEC, voila, T00v, dc, ręis 


Ti, x. r. v. Gram. Introd. L. II. 
{1 2) Sofip. Char. p. 175. Edit. Putſchiz. 
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AND now having finiſhed thoſe pRIR- 


cirAL PaRTs of Speech, the-SuBSTAN= 
TIVE and the ATTRIBUTIVE, which are 
SIGNIFICANT WHEN ALONE, we pro- 
ceed to thoſe AUXILIARLY ParTs, which 
are ONLY SIGNIFICANT; WHEN Asso- 
CIATED. But as theſe make the Subject 
of a Book by themſelves, we here con- 
clude the firſt Book of this T reatiſe, 
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we know it to be Stoi cal, But of thisCh. XI. 
enough 1 IF 1 0 | * 
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Philoſophical Inquiry 


UNIVERSAL Grammar, : 
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CHAP. I. 
Concerning Defnitives. 


| H AT remains of c our Work, Ch. I. 
is a matter of leſs difficulty, 
it being the fame here, as in 
ſome Hiſtorical Picture; when the prin- 


cipal Figures are once formed, tis an eaßx 
labour to . the wad e 


P 3 Du: 


HERMES. 


N 0 5, os 5 * b af ap 16 „ eee 8 — * 
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9 8 * 8 *. * = . bo *. : . . : 
DexiniTives, the Subject of the pre- 


— ſent Chapter, are commonly called by 


Grammarians, Abri oLEsõ, ART I@UL1, 
"After. They are of two kinds; either 
_ thoſe propert ly and flriftly ſo called, or elſe 
* the Pronominal tx fuch as 7. Ds, - — 


Any; & 


We hall firſt treat tof thoſe Forney | 
more e firiffly h denominated, the reaſon and 


uſe of which WT be explained, as fol- 
lows, : | 


Tux viſible and individual Subſtances of 
Nature are infinitely more numergus,.than, | 
for each. to admit of a particular Name, 
To ſupply this defect, when any Indi- 
| vidual occurs, which either wants a pro- 
per Name, or whoſe proper Name is not 
known, we aſcertain it, as well as we 
can, by referring it to its Species; or, if 
1 - . the 


— 
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the Species be unknown, then at leaſt to Ch. * 


ſome Genus. For example — a certan 


Object occurs, with a head and limbs, 
and appearing to poſſeſs the powers of 
Self- motion and Senſation. If we know i it 
: not as an Individual, we refer i it to its pro- 


: per Species, and call it Deg, or Horſe, 


or Lion, or the like. If none of theſe 
Names fit, we go to the Genus, and call 
it, Animal. | 


* 


Bur this ; is not enough. The Thing, | 


at which we are looking, is neither a Spe- 


cies, nor a Genus. What is it then ? An 


Individual. —Of what kind? Known, or 


unknown? Seen now for the firſt time, 


or ſeen before, and now remembred ? — 

Tis here we ſhall diſcover the uſe of the 
two Articles (A) and (Ta.) (A) reſpects 
our primary Perception, and denotes In- 
dividuals as unknown; (Tur) reſpects our 
ſecondary Perception, and denotes Indivi- 


duals as known, To explain by an ex- 
i” J 


— — — 
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Ch. I. ample — I ſee an object paſs "ES which 1 
ever ſaw till then. What do I ſay? — 


There goes a Beggar, with a long Beard. 
The Man departs, and returns a week 


after. What do I fay then? — There goes 


THE Beggar with THE long Beard. The 
Article only is changed, the reſt remains 
un- altered. | 


Ver mark the force of this apparently 


minute Change, The Individual, once 


vague, is now recognized as ſomething 
known, and that merely by the efficacy of 
this latter Article, which tacitly inſinuates a 


kind of previous acquaintance, by referring 
the preſent Perception to a like W 


already paſt (a). 


TRE Truth is, the Articles (A) and (Tn ) 
are both of them definitives, as they cir- 


| cumſcribe the e of Genera and Spe- 


cies, 


rr 9 _ 


(4) See B. I. C. 5. p. 63, 64. 
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cies, by reducing them for the moſt part Ch. I. 


to denote Individuals. The difference VY 


however between them is this; the Ar- 


ticle (A) leaves the Individual itſelf anaſcer- 


tained, whereas the Article (Tux) aſcer- 
tains the Individual alſo, and is for that 
reaſon the more accurate Definitive of 
the two. 


7" I i 3 owing to the imperfect 


manner, in which the Article (A) de- 
fines, that the Greeks have no Article 


correſpondent to it, but ſupply its place, 
by a negation of their Article, O. 0 
Arbe. Lrecer, THE man fell — ay- 


Own G. engoer, A Man Fell, without any 


thing prefixed, but only the Article with- 
drawn (5). Even in Engliſd, where the 
Article 


—ũ— 


(3) Ta y dog dg ToTE vod, 1 r FALL 
rad be vio ogropev Ts mporwnry Eye, Thoſe 
things, which are at times under ſtood indefinitely, the 
| adattion of the Article makes to be definite as to their 


_— | 
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Article (A) cannot be uſed, as. in plu- 


nls, its force is expreſt by the ſame Ne- 


gation. . Thoſe are Tut Men, means thoſe 
are Individuals, of which we poſſeſs ſome 
previous Knowledge. Theſe are Men, the 
Article apart, means no more than that 
they are ſo many vague and uncertain In- 
*. Joſt as the Phraſe, A Man, 

in 


Perſon. Apoll. L. IV. c. 1. See of the fame 
author, L. I. c. 6, 36. Tos 05 Ag ho nit, 4 ave 


ToAnow TECEYVOTEVS Ts i& TY curl EI: ol i ane 


ND be,, PANOPNQNOE HE E, G nοο Tiva d- 


bern Niet“ 44 & O "ANOPQIOE, d, 
pαοονττνννẽν Yap Twe du Ayn, To 0 
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TewTns YnwTews g devrioas, The Article cauſes a Re. 
view within the Mind of ſomething known before in the 
texture of the Diſcourſe. Thus if any one ſays Aubęu- 
Tos us, MAN 1s coME (which is the ſame, as 
ohen we ſay in Engliſh a man is come) it is not evident, 
of whom he ſpeaks. But if he ſays 6 &vdgwno; xe, 
THE MAN 1s COME, zen tis evident ; for he ſpeaks 
of fome Perſon known before. And this is what thoſe 
mean, who ſay that the Article is expreſſive of the 


Firſt and Second Knowledge hy; Theod, OB, : 


. 
I 
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in the in 8 
ee oth 


Br che we Greeks have no Article 
correſpondent to the Article (A,) yet no- 
thing can be nearer related, than their O, 
to the Article, TE. O Cache, Tus 
King; TO Toe, TAE Gift, &c. Nor 


is this only to be proved by parallel ex- 


amples, but by the Attributes of the 
Greek Article, as they are deſcribed by 
Apollonius, one of the earlieſt and moſt 
acute of the old Grammarians, now re- 


nne 


Eu iv xa , iv amet & r., 


ion dpbrov 4 ages, &; is rer. 


u reger, Taexc erixi—Now the pecu- 
har Attribute of the Article, as we have 
| ſhewn elſewhere, is that Reference, which 
implys Jome certain Perſon be men- 
tioned. Agen. Ov e Tax ovouanTa. 


[25 aur arp raęis nau, un gu 
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HERMES. 


Ch. I. magAaCanr To A pbpor, v ttalpro; * 3 
ee. For Nouns of themſelves imply 
not Reference, unleſs they take to them the 


Article, whoſe peculiar Character is Refe- 
rence. Agen — To pp reot ego | 
7G Taz —The Article indicates a pres. 
eftabliſhed Her (c. . 


th H 18 Wi upon Map Names is 
worth remarking. Proper Names (he 
tells us) often fall into Hamonymie, that 


is, different Perſons often go by the ſame 


Name. 'To ſolve this ambiguity, we have 
recourſe to Adjectives or Epithets. © For 
example there were two Grecian Chiefs, 
who bore the name of ax. "Twas not 


therefore without reaſon, that Meneftheu 5 


uſes 


3 


(c) Apoll. de Synt. L. I. c. 6, 7. His account 
of REFERENCE is as follows — Laion d D 


rg H [MEVY TEOTWTE deri YO. The pecu- 
liar character of Reference is the ſecond or repeated 


1 ih 


. 
- * 


Knowledge of ſome . already mentioned L. | 


BOOK THE SECONRR. 


AM rep oi fra Tenapon®. aN. 
Aas. Hom. 


i beth Ajaxes (fas he) cannot be ſpared, 


— at leaſt alone 
Let mighty Telomonian Ajax come. 


Abollonius proceeds — Even Epithets 
themſelves are diffuſed thro various Sub- 


jects, in as much as the ſame Adjective may 
be referred to many Subſtantives. 


| In order therefore to render both Parts 

of Speech equally definite, that is to fay 
the Adjective as well as the Subſtantive, 
the Adjective itſelf aſſumes an Article be- 
fore it, that it may indicate à Ręference to 
eme ſingle Perſon only, uuorad irh d pe; 
according to the Author's own Phraſe. And 
thus tis we ſay, Tyco 0 Texpuarixe, 


22T 
uſes Epithets, when his intent was to di- Ch. 8 
ſtinguiſh the one of them from the other. a 


Trypho Tut Grammarian ; ATonsSupO. * 


9 KupaiG-, Apollodorus ThE Cyrenean, &c. 
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22 2 H E R M E S. 

Ch. I. The Author's Concluſion of chis Sectien 

is worch remarking. Atos vos dea g 20 
void roy < me; E is ad apbpv, ound 1al{vo 
To.enidernor Tx wvekp drt Tis with 
reaſon therefore that the Article is here 
alſo added, as it brings the Adjebtive to an 
Individudli ao as preciſe, as the my 
Name (9) . 5 


P 


1. 
: 
q 
: 
ö 
| 
g 
; 
| 
| 
' 


ww E may carry this realoning farther, 
and ſhew, how by help of the Ar- 
ticle even common Appellatives come to 
have the force of proper Names, and that 
un- aſſiſted by epithets of any kind. Among 
the Athenians [lacey meant Ship ; Esdeng, 
Eleven; and Arbpονν -, Man. Yet add 
| but the Article, and To IIA, THE SHIP, 
meant that particular Ship, which they ſent 
annually to Delos; O. Es enæ, THE ELEVEN, | 
meant, certain Officers. of Tuſtice; and 
O Arb ęœm G., THE MAN, meant their pub 


* a " ll ** —— .- 


_— * 


RB 


{d) See 2 L. I. c. 12. where by miſtake 
Menelaus is put for Meneſiheus. 


* 


Boox THE Scop. 


FI Executioner. | So in Engliſh, City, is a Ch. 1. 
Name common to many places; and . 


Speaker, a Name common to many Men. 
Yet if we prefix the Article, E CiTY 


means out Metropolis; and THESPEAKBR,. 


a bigh Officer in the Britiſb Parliament. 


Axp thus tis by an eaſy tranſition, that 1 


the Article from denoting Reference, coines 
to denote Eminence alſo; that is to ſay, 
from implying an ordinary pre- acquain- 
tance, to preſume a kind of general and 
univerſal Notoriety. Thus among the 
Greeks O Toms, THE POE , meant Ho- 
mer (e); and O Erayapirrs, THE STAGI- 
RITE; meant Ariſtotle; not that there were 


not many Poets, beſide Homer; and many | 


. 


. Stagirites, 


* 


(e) There are fo few exceptions to this Obſerey- 
tion, that we may fairly admit it to 'be generally 
true. Yet Ariſtotle twice denotes Euripides by the 
Phraſe d renne, once at the end of the ſeventh 


Book of his Nicomachean Ethics, and again in his 
Phyſics, L. II. 2. 
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Ch. I. Stagirites, beſide Ariſtotle; but none equal 


9 ly illuſtrious for their Poetry and Philo- 
ow . 


Tis on a like 1 that Ariſtotle 
tells us, tis by no means the fame thing 
to afſert— I) Thy Tony a:yabov, or, TO 
zy2.yo that, Pleaſure is A Goop, or, 
Tux Goop. The firſt only makes it a 
common Object of Deſire, u pon a level 
with many others, which daily raiſe 
our wiſhes; the laſt ſuppoſes it that ſu- 
preme and ſovereign Good, the ultimate 
Scope of all our Actions and Endea- 


vours (f ). 


Bur to purſue our Subject. It has been 
ſaid already that the Article has no mean- 
ing, but when aſſociated to ſome other 
word. To what words then may it be 
aſſociated ?—To ſuch as require defining, 

| for 


4 / » : . 4 . "We * 3 
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* ” —_—_ 7 XN ak 


(f) Analyt. Prior. L. I. C. 40. | 
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for it is by nature 2 Daun brug, — 
what Words are theſe Not thoſe Wh 
already are as definite, as may be. Nor 
yet thoſe, which, being indefinite; can 
properly be made otherwiſe. It remains 
then they muſt be zhoſe, aubich though 
indefinite, are yet capable thro the ood, 

Wannen Ne 240 (1463 325. 4 


von theſe Principles we ſee 8 
vrhy 'tis abſurd to ſay, O ETH, Fat P or 
'© EY), Tux Tuov, becauſe nothing can 
make thoſe Pronouns more definite,” than 
= are (s)- The fame may be afferted 


1 — n 8 "© "hy 1 act 1 Pts” 7 0 A... 


() Apollnius makes it part of the Pronoun's 
Definition to refuſe co-aleſcence with the Article. 
Eee oy Arina: a, TO rr gelte N dvacpopde 
| - dyrvepalls ever, 879 ov ro &obpov. That. there- 

Fore is a Pronoun, which with Indication or. Reftreorice 
is put for a Noun, and wirn WHICH: THE AR- 
'TICLE DOTH NOT ASSOCIATE. L. H. c. 5. 80 
Gaxa, ſpeaking of Pronouns— Tasin d — r iride- 
Xara deb L. IV. Priſcian ſays the ſame; Fare 
 agitur apud Gras prima & ſtcunda perſona pronomi- 
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ch. I. of proper Names, and thou __ the Greeks 
mans OF 0 Tamesis, 5 Zaubir vn, and the like, 
yet the Article is a mere Pleonaſm, unlefs 
perhaps it ſerve to diſtinguiſh Sexes. By 

the ſame rule we cannot ſay in Greek 

Ol AMO TEpOl, or in Engliſh, Tux 
vorn, becauſe theſe Words in their own 
nature are each of them perfectly defined, 

ſo that to define them farther would be 
quite ſuperfluous. Thus if it be ſaid, 1 

bave read BoTn Poets, this plainly indicates 

a definite pair, of whom ſome mention 

has been made already; Auds #yrwouin, a 

known Duad, as Apollonius expreſſes him- 

ſelf (Y) when he ſpeaks of this Subject. 

On the contrary, if it be ſaid, I have read 

Two 


- 1 ——— 


num, gue fine dubio demonſirative ſunt, articulis ad- 
Jungi non poſſunt ; nec tertia, quando demonſtrativa eft. 
I.. XII. p. 938.—In the beginning of the ſame 

Book, he gives the true reaſon of this. Supra omnes 


alias parties orationis FINIT PERSONAS PRONg- 
MEN. 5 1 | 


(h) alin, L. 4 e. 26. 
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Two Poets, this may mean any Pair out Ch. I. 
of all that ever exiſted. And hence this 
N umeral, being i in this Send indefinite (as | 
indeed are all others, as well as it ſelf) is 
forced to aſſume the Article, whenever it 
would become definite, And thus tis, Tux 
Two in Engliſh, and OI AT'O in Greek, 
mean nearly the ſame thing, as Born or 
'AM$O'TEPOI. Hence alſo it is, that 
as Two, when taken alone, has reference 
to ſome primary and indefinite Perception, 
while the Article, Tux, has reference to 
ſome ſecondary and definite *; hence I fay © 
the Reaſon, why tis bad Greek to ſay 
AO 'OI *AN@PQITOI, and bad Eng- 
liſh, to ſay Two THE MN. Such Syntax 
is in fact a Blending of Incompatibles, that 
is to ſay of a defined Subſtantive with an un- 
defined Attributive. On the contrary to ſay 
in Greek *AMSO'TEPOI OL 'ANOPQ- 
THo1, or in Engliſb, Born THE Men, is 
good and allowable, becauſo the Subſtan· 
tive cannot 8 be leſs apt, by being 
| - 5 oy defined, 


1 * * 
L 
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Ch. I. of Proper Names, and 8 the Greeks 
ſay 6 Ewen, B aubir un, and the like, 


yet the Article is a mere Pleonaſm, unlefs 
perhaps it ſerve to diſtinguiſh Sexes. By 


the fame rule we cannot ſay in Greek 


ol ANMAO TE POl, or in Engliſh, Tux 


zorn, becauſe theſe Words in their own 


nature are each of them perfectly defined, 


ſo that to define them farther would be 
quite ſuperfluous. Thus if it be ſaid, 7 


5 aum, gue fine dubio demonſtrativæ ſunt, articulis ad- 


bave read BoTn Poets, this plainly indicates 
a definite pair, of whom ſome mention 


has been made already; Avuas 6 Liv, a 
Rnown Duad, as Apollonius expreſſes him- 


ſelf (h) when he ſpeaks of this Subject. 
On the contrary, if it be ſaid, I have read 
| ; Two 


— A 


Jungi non poſſunt ; nec tertia, quando demonſtrativa eft. 


I.. XII. p. 938-—In the beginning of the ſame 


Book, he gives the true reaſon of this. Supra omnes 
alias partes orationis FINIT PERSONAS PRONQ- 


| MEN. . : f | 
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Two Poets, this may mean any Pair out Ch. I. 
of all that ever eiſted. And hence thy 
Numeral, being 3 in this Senſe indefinite (as 
indeed are all others, as well as it ſelf) is 
forced £9 aſſume the Article, whenever it . 
© would become definite. And thus tis, TuRE 
Two in Engliſh, and *OI AT'O in Greek, 
mean nearly the ſame thing, as BorH of | 
'AM$O'TEPOI. ener alſo it is, that 
as Two, when taken alone, has reference 
to ſome primary and indefinite Perception, 
while the Article, Tux, has reference to 
ſome ſecondary and definite *; hence I ſay 
the Reaſon, why tis bad Greek to ſay 
AY'O 'OI "AN@PQITOI, and bad Eng- 
liſh, to ſay Two THE MAN. Such Syntax 
is in fact a Blending of Incompatibles, that 
is to ſay of a defined Subſtantive with an un- 
defined Attributive. On the contrary to ſay 
in Greek *AM$O'TEPOI *OL*AN©PQ- 
IOI, or in Engliſb, Born THE Mx, is 
good and allowable, becauſe the Subſtan · 
tive cannot 1 be leſs apt, by being 
= defined, 


* 
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* Sup. 2 * 
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ch. I. defined, to coaleſce with an Attributive, 
CS hich ! 18 defined as well as it ſelf. 80 


H E RME 8. 


likewiſe, tis correct to ay O01 AT O 
AN SP Ol, Tur Two Men, becauſe 


here the Article, being placed in the be- 


ginning, extends it's Power as well thro 
Subſtantive as Attributive, and equally 
contributes to define them both. f 


1 As foe of the words above admit of 


*. 


0 Article, becauſe they are by Nature as 


definite as may be, ſo there are others, 


which admit it not, becauſe they are not to 


be defined at all. Of this fort are all 
INTERROGATIVEs. If we queſtion about 
SubRtances, we cannot ſay O TVS OT 
TOZ, Tuk wo 1s THIS ; but TI'S 


OTTO, Wuo is Turs? (i) The fame 
as to Qalities and both kinds of Quantity. 


We fay without an Article InO1 O's, no- 


* # * - 
2 — K 
. 


* —_— 


(i) Apollonins calls TEE, travruraro oo Eg 
a, Part of Speech, moſt contrary, en" to Arti- 


Us... L. Iv. C, I: 
& 


d 


Boos: rns Sc. ag” 
501, NHAIKOS; in Engliſe, waar Ch. I. 
SORT OF, HOW MANY, HOW GREAT. The" 
Reaſon i is, that the Articles . and THE DE 
reſpect Beings already known ; Interroga- 
tives reſpect Beings, about which, we are 
ignorant ; for as to what we know, an. 
e is aged, > \ 5 


1 A 1 the ak pla. with 
1 are all thoſe common Appellatives, 
which denote the ſeyeral Genera and Spe - 
cies of. Beings. Tis theſe, which by 
aſſumiag a different Article, ſerve either 
to explain an Individual upon its firſt being 
perceived, or elſe to indicate, upon it's 
return, a Recognition, or e Know 
lege (8). TO „ 


\D - 


W ſhall "2 fubjoin-« 4 fow Aan | 
of the Power of ARTICLES, | 


© 28 r 2 ee 


* \ 


Wy. What is here 4 e eee 
which we have in Engl. In Greek, the Article 
does no more, than imply Recognition, See before 


p. 216, 217, 218. 
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* 


Ch. I. Evzxv Propoftion confiſts of a Suljed?,. 


ad a Predicate. In Engliſh theſe are 
diſtinguiſhed by their Poſition, the Sub- 
ject ſtanding firſt, the Predicate It. Hap- 
* pineſs is Pleaſure — Here, Happineſs, is tho 
Subject; Pleaſure, the Predicate. If we 
change their order, and ſay, Pleaſure is 

- Happineſs ; then, Pleaſure, becomes the 
Subject, and Happineſs, the Predicate. In 
Greek theſe are diſtinguiſhed not by any 
Order or Poſition, but by help of the 
Article, which the Subject always aflumes, 
and the Predicate in moſt inſtances (ſome 
| few excepted) rejects. Happineſs is Plea- 
ſure id or &; WSaiporiaPleaſure is Hap- 
pineſi — 5 Ford za ν — Fine things 
are difficult — e, vd R — 

things are ſine. ra WOE Al. 


In Greek 'tis worth attendin g. how in 
the ſame Sentence, the ſame Article, by 


being 8 to a different Word, quite 
ge 
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A 


chan ges the whole meaning. For ex- Ch. I. 
ample 0 I EG. wpracupynons ir- * 
An. tolemy, having preſided over the 
Games, was publickly honoured. The Par- 
| ticiple YUprRoiapynoas has here no other 
force, than to denote to us the Time, when 
Ptolemy was honoured, viz. after having 
preſided over the Games, But if, inſtead 
of the Subſtantive, we join the Participle 
to the Article, and ſay, O yuracuapyions 
NG. Irina, our meaning is then 
be Ptolemy, who preſided over the Games, | 
was honoured. The Participle in this caſe, 
being joined to the Article, tends tacitly to 
indicate not one Ptolemy but many, of 


which number a particular one F 
ted of honour ( . | 
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In Engl likewiſe it deſerves remark- 5 
ing, how the Senſe is changed by chang- 
ing of the Articles, tho' we leave every 


T2 „ other 
; 000 Hale. L. I. e. 22, 34 


| 256 AER MEA. 

| Cx. 1. other Word of the ſentence untouched. 
| n Nathon ogg David, Tnov' Ar 
ue Man*, In that ſingle, THE, that 
| 5 gti Ns all the force and effi- 
| cacy of the Reaſoning | is contained,” By 


that alone. are the Premiſes applied, and | 
o firmly. fixed, as never to be ſhaken, 
"Ii is poſſible this Aſſertion may appear 
at firſt ſomewhat ſtrange; but let him, 
who doubts it, only change the Article, 
and then. ſee what will become of the 
Prophet, and his reaſoning And Nathan 
faid-. -#ento David, Tuov ART A Max. 
| Might nat the King. well have demanded 
. pon ſo imperiinent a poſition, 9 5 

j Non dices bodie, quorſum hæc tam putide 


o 


= tendant? 
1 | Bor enough of nch Speculations. The 


only remark, Which we ſhall make, is 
this; that minute Change in PRINCIPLES 
* AJeads to mighty Change in Err RTS; ſo 
Fe . to our 


An regard, | 


ws wa 


To ET EP 0 Axkr. n ap. &', 
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«. regard. however in appe- ante they Ch, 122 
ft 7 he GiviaLend e, OO TIP Gage 


- 
a — . Ar 
be _ — 


Tux a already W are a 
theſe firiely fo called; but befides theſe 
there are the PRoNOMINAL ARTICLES, 
ſack as | This, Me. 9 Otber, Same, 
br en hoy. in our Chapter & 
Pronouns (m). Where we have ſhewn, 


- 


—__ R p F „ 


(m) See B. I. c. 5. p. 1 73. 5 
been ſome view of words, like that here given, 


which induced * Quint3lhar to ay of the Lam 
Tongue —Nefter fermo Articulos non defigerat ; ide 
| ogue in alias partes orationis Parguntur. Inſt. Orat. 
L. I. c. 4. So Scaliger. His dkælaratit, ſatis conffar 
Sraæcorum Articulos non negleatas a nobis, ſed eorum 
ufum ſuper fluum, Nam ubi aliguid preſeribendum eft, 
guod Græti per articulum efficiunt (iafw d MA) 
expletur 4 Latinis per Is aut II LE; Is, ant, Ille 
ſervus dixit, de quo fervo: artea acta mentio it, aut 
gui alis quo pacto notus fit. Additur enim Articulut 
ad rei memoriam reneuondam, eujis unten non Mejor 
fumus, aut ad præſcribendam intellectionem, gue latins 
patere guat; veluti cum dicimus, C. Cæſar, Is qui 
poſtea diftator fut. Nam alii fuere C. Ceſare. 
Sie Gra Keicap 0 auToxgdrwe, De Cauſ. * 
* c. 131. 


234 HERMES. 
Ch. I. when they may be taken as Pronouns, and 
nen as Articles. Vet in truth it muſt be 
confeſſed, if the Eſſence of an Article be 
| to define and aſcertain, they are much more 
properly Articles, than any thing elſe, and 
as ſuch ſhould be conſidered in Univerſal 
Grammar. Thus when we ſay, Tus 
Picture I approve, but THAT I diſliłe, what 
do we perform by the help of theſe De- 
AHnitives, but bring down the common Ap- 
pellative, to denote two Individuals, the one 
asthe more near, the other as the more diſtant? 
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So when we ſay, SoME men are virtuous, 
but ALL men are mortal, what is the natural 
Effect of this All and Some, but to define 
that Univerſality, and Particularity, which 
would remain indefinite, were we to take 
them away? The ſame is evident in ſuch 
Sentences, as—SOME ſubſtances have ſenſa- 
tion; OTHERS want it=—Chufe Any way of 
atting, and s0ME men will find fault, &c. 
For here s0ME, OTHER, and ANY, ſerve 
all of them to vom different Parts of a 
Siven 


f 
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given Whole; Some, to denote a definite Ch. I. 
Part ; > ANY, to denote an indefinite ; 3 . | 5 
OrnER, to denote the remaining Part, when | 
a Part has been aſſumed already. Some- 
times this laſt Word denotes @ large 
indefinite. Portion, ſet in oppoſitich to 
ſome ſingle, definite, and remaining Part, 
| which receives from ſuch oppoſition 
no ſmall degree of heightening. Thus 
Homer exalts the Character of Jove, by 
telling us, that while OTHER Gods and 
Men were feeping, Jovx alone. remain dc 
aal. | 


"AAAO! WT pas bl 1 x Ak „ 
Eider m AVA dur tog vidjacs 
dos. ; IA. * 


So Virgil, 


Excudent AL II ſdirantia mollius era 


| (Credo eguidem) vives ducent de marmore 
wultus; 


Orabunt cauſas melius, coligue meatus 
Deſeri- 


— . ‚ ‚ ] rr 
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HERMES 
3 _ of abe. 22 


ro na ſe eee. Ronan, 
eme . K . 
Nernms f can hs ee or more yaa 
lime, than this Antitheſis; one Act ſet as 
equal to many other Als taken together, and 
the Roman fingly (for it is Tu Romane, not 
Vos Romani) to all aiber Men; and yet this 


performed by ſo trivial a cauſe, as the juſt 
oppolition of AL II to u. 


* =— L ö 4 = ö * 
E * ws e 
9 N 2 


Bur here we e conclude, and proceed to 


it 
, $ 
treat of Cox: NECTIVES, ; 
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CHAP. . 


cee cannectives, and Airſt theſe 
| calle — | 


ONNECTIVES are the ſubject of what h. IL 
follows; which, accordin g as they n 
ci either Sentences or Words, are 
called by the different Names of Con- 
JUNCTIONS, or PxEPOSITIONS. Of theſe | 
Names, that of the Prepoſition is taken 
from a mere accident, as it commonly ſtands 
in connection before the Part, which 
it connects. The name of the Conjunctian. 
as is evident, has reference to its * 
3 after. 5 


| Or theſe two o we ſhall confider theCon- 
JUNCTION firſt, becauſe it connects, not 
Words, but Sentences. This is conform 
able to the Analyſis, with which we be- 


gan. this inquiry *, and which led us, by 9 
—... RS aw. | 


Sup. p. 11, 12. 


- „ I 


e — f ²˙tFt˙²—˙*˙i —— ei 
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Ch. II. parity of reaſon, to conſider Sentences them- 
— felves before Words. Now the Definition 
of a CoNJUNCT10N is as follows—a Part 

of Speech, void of Signification it ſelf, but 

fo formed as to helþ Signification, by making 

rwo or more fignificant Sentences to be ONE 
Fxnifcant Sentence (a). 


Tauts 


, 


— 


(a) Grammarians have uſually conſidered the IR 
= junction as connecting rather ſingle Parts of Speech, 
than whole Sentences, and that too with the addition 
of like with like, Tenſe with Tenſe, Number with 

Number, Cafe with Caſe, &c. This San#ius juſtly 
explodes. Conjunctio negue caſus, neque alias partes 
erationis (ut imperiti decent) conjungit, ipſæ enim 
partes inter ſe conjunguntur — ſed conjunctio Orationss 
inter ſe conjungit. Miner, L. III. c. 14. He then 
eſtabliſhes his doctrine by a variety of examples. 
k He had already ſaid as much, L. I. c. 18, and in 
this he appears to have followed Scaliger, who had 
aſſerted the ſame before him. Conjunctionis autem 
notionem veteres paullo inconfultias prodidere ; neque 
enim, quod aiunt, partes alias conjungit (ipſæ enim 
partes per ſe inter ſe cenjunguntur) —ſed Conjunctio ęſt, 


gue conjungit Orationes Plures. De Cauſ. Ling. i, 
=D 05 © 


2 


This Doctrine of theirs' is confirmed by Apolle- 
zins, who i in the ſeveral — A where he mentions / 


* — 3 TE — the 
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Tus therefore being the general Idea Ch. U. 
. of Cox juxcrrioxs, we deduce their Species 


k | in | 
—— — — _ 
the Conjunction, always conſiders it in Syntax as 
connecting Sentences, and not Words, tho' in his 
works now extant he has not given us its Defini- 
tion. See L. I. c. 2. p. 14. L. II. e. 12. p. 124. 
L. III. c. 18. p. 234+ 


But we e have Wee authority than this t to ſup- 
port Scaliger and San#ius, and that is Ariſtotle's 
Definition, as the Paſſage has been corrected by 
the beſt Critics and Manuſcripts. A Conjunction 
according to him, is Pw dons, ix rAtioun pin 
Oo bite, en d, Toi repunja la S 
enualnxiy, An articulats, Sound, devoid of S ignifica- 
tion, which is ſo formed as to make ons ſignificant ar- 
ticulate Sound out of ſeveral articulate Sounds, which 
are each of them ſignificant, Poet, c. XX. In this 
view of things, the ore fegnificant articulate Sound, 
formed by the Conjunction, is not the Union of two | 
or more Syllables in one ſimple Word, nor even of 
two or more Words in one ſimple Sentence, but of 
two or more ſimple Sentences in one complex Sentence, 
which is conſidered as ox E, from that Concatena- 
tion of Meaning effected by the Conjunfions. For 
example, let us take the Sentence, which follows. 
If Men are by nature ſocial, tis their Intereſt ta be 
Hes tho it were not f ordained by the Lotus of -- oy 


1 | 6 | Country. 


r 
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Ch. II. in the following manner. Cox JUNCTIONS, 
SY while they connect ſentences, either connect 


1 * * 1 


* 


11 —— ———— as ANIM dan 


Country, Here are three Sentences. Cr.) Men are by 

nature facial. (2.) *Tis Man's Intereſt to be juſt. 
(3.) *Tis not ordained by the Laws of every Country 
thar Men ſhould be juſt. The firſt two of theſe 
- Sentences are made One by the Conjunction, Ir; 
theſe, One. with the third Sentence, by the Con- 
junction, T'xo* ; and the three, thus united, make 
that und hie onworluc, that one ſignificant arti- 
culate Sound, of which Ariſtetle ſpeaks, and which 
is the reſult of the ns omg PW : 


This explains a paſſage in His Rhetoric, where 
he mentions the ſame de O y@p ING ey 


Toe; To . der ty ECapeh p, NN dri rr 
Tat 1d fv monad, The Conjunction makes many, 
ONE ; 7 that if it be taken away, tis then evident on 
the contrary that one will be MANY. Rhet. III. c. 12. 
His inſtance of a Sentence, diveſted of its Conjune- 
tions, and thus made many out of ane, is, 3abo, 


eimimrnox, idiom, vent, otcurri, ragaui, where by 
the way the three Sentences, reſulting from this Dif- 
fohution, (for Jab, &, and dae en, are 
each of them, when unconnected, fo 1 many perfect 
Sentences) prove that theſe are the 9 55 
3 22 of the Cmjunttion 8 Wen Ecolty, 


a . 7 Sx v 4 


aan | T Anmaniu? 5 
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22 as En. kit was eee 
and connect them together by the Con- 


junction, Bxc Ausg. Nome cvas enſlaved, BE- 


CAUSE; Cæſar was ambitious. Here the 
Meanings, as well as the Sentences, appear 


to be connected. But if 1 fay,— Manners 


muſt be reformed, OR Liberty aoill be loft— 


here' the e ok, tho it join the 
| Sentences, 


1 . 


1 5 . 5 
e . WES of 6 the & (OR 9s 


— account of the uſe of this Part of 
NP elegant. Alo 3 r Adv E 
lav onναννν, & xeup ite at, . & tin vd pane 
gro Ter FUN, x» d Taro ii AfVopping* d 
d Ng d ragteic dn, tva (lege as). 1 1 
oUndeqeov Wola ug du, N Ty un 7H ix 
rohνν nuperipabr Lö, vo d To pu pan 
ahm E X#o1 Tv d 'Of Sentences that, which de- 


notes one Exiſtence ſimply, and which is firiftly ons, 


may be conſidered as analogous to a piece of Timber not 
yet ſever'd, and called on this account One, That, which 
denotes ſeveral Eæiſtences, and which appears to be made 
ONE by ſome Conjunitive Particle, is analogous to a Ship. 
made up of many pieces of Timber, and which. by mr 


: of the nails has an apparent NY Am. in Lib. * 


Interpret. p. 54: 6. 
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aj. Wh meanings, or . For ex-Ch. I. 5 


* 


3 
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Ch, II. Sentences, yet as to their Adi Aan, 
,, is a perfect Digjunctive. And thus 


7 of appears, that tho all Conjunctions con- 


Join Sentences, yet with reſpect to the Senſe, 
fome are Con JUNCTIVE, and ſome Dis- 


Jove ros; and hence (Yetis that we de- 
rive their en: Species, | 


Na — a conjoin both 
8 and their Meanings, are either 
CoPULATIVES, or CoNTINUATIVES. The 
principal Copulative in Engl: iſh is, AnD, 
The Continuatives are, Ir, BrcAusg, 
THEREFORE, THAT, &c. h The Differ- - 
ence between theſe is this——The Gopulative | 
does no more than barely couple Sentences, 


and | is therefore applicable to all Subjects, 
whoſe Natures are not incompatible. Con- 


tinuatives, on the contrary, by a' more inti- 
mate porneRtion, conſolidate Sentences intg 


a 


051 Thus FOWL of ergo \Sexfur as. 
erba; aut Verba tantum confungunt, Senjum vera 
ns De C. L. Lat, c. 167. 
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1 ene continuous Whole, and are therefore ap- Ch. II. I 
plicable only to Subjects, which haue 3 — 
WEE Coincidence, & OD ee _— 
"To tee by 8 Tis no way BZ 
improper to ſay, Lyſippus was a Statuary, 1 
AND Priſcian was a Grammarian—The 
Sun Hineth, AND the Shy is clear be- 
cuauſe theſe are things that may co-exiſt, = 
and yet ſimply no abſurdity. But twould 
be abſurd to ſay, Lyſippus was 4 Statuary, 
BECAUSE Priſcian was @ Grammartan ; tho 
not to fay, the Sum fhineth, are Auer the S 
7s char. The Reaſon is, with reſpect to 
the firſt; the Co. incidence is merely acci- 
dental; with reſpect to che laſt, tis offen- 
tial, and founded in nature. And ſo much 
for the Diſtin&tion between Copulativesa and 
Continuatives. (e . 1 


*. 
E. , 
4 % 82 pf 


WEI” =” „ * 3 


4 Calau * N tam r quam nh | 
Semſum. Thus Brifcian, 1 p. 1026, But Scaliger is : | 
Mare explicit— 4 Sonſum ene le f 
4 Ra #9 
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Ch. II. As to Continuati ves, they are either 


C——SvPeosITIVE, ſuch as, Ir; or Posirivg, 


ſach as, BECAUSE, TüEREFTORE, As, Cc. 


Take Examples of ' each—you will live 


happily, Ir you live honeftly—you live bap- 
pily, BECAUSE you live honeſtly. The Differ-. 
ence between theſe Continuatives is this 
The Suppoſitives denote Connection, but 


aſſert not actual Exiſtence; the N 
| : 1 both e one * the ay d). 


fe) out meeſſrid,, aut non nece arid: &, fi non e. 


13-5 20 \ FARTHER. 
— — — — — a — — — 


A Her * — 


4 


. cefſario, tum ſiunt Copulative, &c. De C. Ling. Lat." 


c. 167. Priſcian's account of Continuatives is as 
follows. Continuative ſunt, que continuationem & 
conſeguentiam rerum ſignificant —ibid, Scaliger's ac- 


count is—cauſſam ant præſtituunt, aut ſubdunt. Ibid. 


c. 168. The Greek name for the Copulative was 
Edrleopes GU TAEKTINGG 3 for the Continuative, g 
an lunds ; the Etymologies of which words juſtly a 
diſtinguiſh their reſpective characters. 


(a ') The old Greek Cs con fined the 
name Eunzn1ixoi, and the Latins that of Continua- 
tive to thoſe Conjunctions, which we have called 


oper tive or Conditional, while the Poſitive they. 


2 


. ĩ K . . ⁵ CIS IS DDS HAD ooo rr Fs 


\ 
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FARTHER than this, the Poſitives above Ch. IT. 


een are either Causa, ſuch as, 
| xc aum, 


* — 
„„ 


i 3 n a. -& E FI 1 N * Cy n 


— —————_——_—_ 


called magarmznlie!, © or N They 


agree however in deſcribing their proper Charadters. | 


The firſt according to Gaza are, 0, Trophw pv. &, 
eixonebiav di r g rau dur: L. IV. Prif- 
rian ſays, they ſignify to us, gqualis eft ordinatio & 
natura rerum, cum dubitatione aligud eſſantiæ rerum 
—P. 1027. And Scaliger fays, they conjoin ſine 
ubſiftentis neceſſarid ; poteſt enim ſubſiſtere & non 
ſubſiſtere; utrnmgue enim admittunt. Ibid. C. 7 8 
On the contrary of the Poſitive, or reger 

(to uſe his own mne Gaza tells us, rn h drag 
Sip per T&F tws - Cuſco Frovye — And Priſcian 
fays, cauſam continuationis oftendunt conſequentem cum 


eſſentia rerum — And Scaliger, non ex Os * 


er 1 Food fubſifit, to ungunt. Ibid. 


- ph ben amewhat firange; Wat 
Poſitive Conjunctions ſhould have been conſidered 


as Sub-ordinate to the Suppoſitive, which by their 


antient Names appears to have been the fact. Is it, 


— 


that the Poſitive are confined to what actually is; 


the Suppoſitive extend to Poſſibles, nay even as far 


as to e, Thus 'rs falſe to aff, 4 it A. 
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Ch. II. Bzcavsr, Stker, As, Ge. or Cor rc 
. ſuch as, TRERE TORE, WuxRE- 
Fock, Tnrx, Cc. The Difference be- 
tween theſe is this the Cauſals ſubjoin 
Cauſes. to. Efetts—T, he Sun is in Ech pfe, 
| BECAUSE the Moon in ter venes be Collec- 


tives ſubjoin E fects 10 Canſes — The Moon 
inter venes, FHEREFORE the Sun is in Eclipſe. 


Now we uſe Cauſals in thoſe. inſtances, 
| where, the Effect being conſpicuous, we 
ſeek its Cauſe; and ColleFives, | in Demon- | 

un, and Science. Properly „ called, 
8 where 


= . 
, 2 8 "Ins n - 
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; Day, it is Light, unleſs it aQually þ FH 55 Bu we 
may at midnight affirm, I it le Day, it is Light, 
becauſe the, Ir, extends to Poſſibles alſo. Nay we 
may affirm, by its help (if we pleaſe) even Impoſſi- 
bles. We may ſay, 1f the Sun be eubical, then is the 
Sun angular ;. If the Shy fall, then ſhall we catch 
Larks. Thus too Scaliger upon the ſame occaſion 
amplitudinem Continuative. Percipi ar eo, quod etiam 
 Impoſſibile aliguando præ ſupponit. De C. L. Late 
C. 168. In this ſenſe then the Continuative, Sup- 
poſitive or Conditional Conjunction is (as it were! 
ſuperior to the Poſitive, as hog, of greater latituds 
in its application. * 
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where the Cauſe ane, Ns, firſt, by Ch, II. 


its Nn we diſcern conſequences (e 1 3 


1 theſe Conti nuativet are ale 
into capulariuer. Inſtead of, Becavss, it i 
Day, it is light, we may ſay, 1; is Day, 1 
AND it is Light. Inſtead of, Ir it be Daz 
it 158 Light, we may fay,. "Tis af the "= 


time neceſſary to be Day, AND fo 2 Light, 
and ſo in other Inſtances. "The Reaſon. i is, 
that the Power of the Copulatin ve extends 
to all Connections, as well to the efential, 
as to the caſual or fortuitous. Hence there- 
fore the Continuative may be reſolved i into 
a Copulative and ſemething more, that i is to _ 

fay, into a Copulative implying. an  efential 2 
Co. incidence in the 1 e | 


R 4 1 


. ww. 1 3 PT 8 
* 


.(8) The Latins called the Cauſak, Conſole or 
Cauſative ; z the Collectives, Colleativæ or Illativæ; 
The Greeks called the former Ae and the 


hoe? mme 9 ch | — 


8 7) Reſolountur autem in e omnes 135 
propteres quod Cauſſa rum Effectu Sugpte natura 70 
JR el. Scal. de r. BY 


2 bd > C n 
Rk AS Pe 2 
"Hager 24, 
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ch. I. As to daf Ceed (of which | 


_— we have ſpoken already) there is no one 
of the four Species of Cauſes, which they 


are not capable of denoting. For example, | 


Tus MarrRIAT Causꝝ —The Trumpet 


' ſounds, BEC AusE tis made of Meral TE 
FORMAL—The Trumpet ſounds, BECAUSE tis 


long and hollow — THE EFFICIENT— The 
Trumpet ſounds, Bzcavuse an Artift blows it 


Tux FINAL—TheTrumpet ſounds, THAT 


it may raiſe our courage. Where tis worth 


obſerving, that the three firſt Cauſes are 


5 expreſt by the ftrong affirmation of the 
udicative 8 becauſe if the Effect ac- 


tually be, theſe muſt of neceſſity be alfo. 
But the laſt Cauſe has a different Mode, 
namely, the Contingent or Potential, The 


_ Reaſon is, that the Final Cauſe, / tho' it 


may be firſt in Speculation, is always laft 


in Event. That is to ſay, however it may 


be the End, which ſet the Artiſt firſt to 


work, it may ſtill be an End beyond his 


Power 


1711 nos Tay > tina 
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Tas To is, that ALL Cox juxcrroxs, 


ꝛbhich connect both Sentences and their Megn- | 


ings, are either CoPULATIVE, or CoNTi- 
NUATIVE; the Continuatives are either 


Conditional, or Poſitive ; and the Poſitives 


are either xr Conſe or Collective. . 
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Power to obtain, and which like otherCh. 1 
Contingents, may either happen, or not (g). n 
Hence alſo it is connected by Conjunctions 
of a peculiar kind, ſuch * W To 
1 Sc. 


AND now we e e ub Dis junc- 


TIVE CoNJUNCTIONS, a Species of Words 


which bear this contradictory Name, be- 
cauſe while they digoin the Senſe, they 


| conjoin the Sentences (5). 105 
wrru 


2 


e) See B. I. c. 8. p. 142. 
Note VIII. p. 271. For the four Cauſes fee Vol. L 
Note XVII. p. 280. 


(b) 'O: d tial eVXTIX0L ra DE conti, 


See alſo Vol. I. 


A A e ar ma Hr, 7 roc. and 


roco 


24 E | 5 * 


Wirn 0 to theſe we may obſerve . 
ö Yate as there is a Principle of Untondiffuſed 


throughout all things, by which Tas 


Wnorx is kept together, and preſerved 
from Diſfipation ; ſo there is a Principle of 


DrvexsrTyY diffuſed in like manner, the 
Source of Diſtinction, of Number, and of 


Order * 5 Now 


* ** Py * att th. C4 - 8 * 0 
* * 


n * * 
— W * +. 4.4 — > 24 a — 


wpocure diatevyvoutes, TW W t "wy ee. 
Gram. L. IV. Disjunctiuæ ſunt, que quamvis dic- 
tiones conjungant, ſenſum tamen digjundtum habent. 


Priſc. L. XVI. p. 1029. And hence it is, that a 


Sentence, connected by Disjunctives, has a near re- 
ſemblatice to a 7 imple negative Truth. For tho” this 


as to its Intellection be disjunive (its end being 


to disjoin the Subject from the Predicate) yet as it / 
combines Terms together into one Propoſition, tis 


as truly Hynt hetical, as any Truth, that is . en 


egg, "oe Note (50%. p. 3. 


| 0 5 he DIVERSITx which adorns Nature, may 
be ſaid to heighten by degrees, and as it paſſes to 
different Subjects, to become more and more. in- 


tenſe. Some things only differ when conſidered as 
Individuals, but if we recur to their Species, imme- 


_ diately loſe all Diſtinction. Such for inſtance are 


Socrates and Plato. Others differ as to wes „but 
as 


* 


— 


G Eon Mica ar Ls. . 


Boot THz Sxcok.. 


oO 


Now tis 70 expreſs in fome degree. the Ch. II. 


Med; am of this Deas that DI 


Jjvncrivs 


„— REY 3 : 1 — 8 and. 
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as to Genus are the ſame. Such are Man and Lion. 
There are others agen, which differ as to Genus, and 
co- incide only in thoſe tranſcendental Comprehenſions 
of Ens, Being, Exiſtence, and the like. . Such are 


Quantities and Qualities, as for example n Ounce, 
and the Colour, Vpbite. Laſtly ALL BEING what- 


ever differs, as Being, from e 


Farther, i in all things differen, 8 moderate 
their Diverſity, there is an appearance of Or Pos f- 
TION with reſpect to each other, in as much as each 
thing is it ſelſs and not any of the reſt. But yet in 
all Subjects this Oppoſition is not the ſame. In 
RELATIVESs, ſuch as Greater and Leſs, Double 
and Half, Father and Son, Cauſe and Effect, in 
theſe tis more firiting, than in ordinary Subjects, 
becauſe theſe always ſhew it, by neceſſarily inferring 
each other. In ConTRAREEs, ſuch as Black and 
White, Even and Odd, Good and Bad, Virtuous 
and Vitious, in theſe the Oppoſition goes ftill 
farther, becauſe theſe not only 4: Her, but are even 
| defiruftive of each other. But the moſt potent Op- 
_ poſition is that of Ali pacis, or CONTRADICTION, 
when we oppoſe Propoſition to Propoſition, Truth to- 
2 2 aſſerting of any Subject, either it is, or fs 
This indeed is an Oppo 2 Which extends 

* 
G | 


ch. II. JUNCTIVE a. ſeem firſt to 
SY have been invented, BE: 


. 


or theſe Drsjuncraives, ſome are 


S1MyLE, ſome ADVERSATIVE——Simple, as 


when we ſay, EITHER it is Day, o it is 


” Night— Adverſative, as when we fay, It 
is not Day, BUT it is Night. The Differ- 
ence between theſe is, that the ſimple do 


no more, than merely disjoin ; the Adver- 
ative disjoin, with an Oppoſition concomi- 


fant. Add to this, that the Adverſative 


are definite; the Simple, indefinite. Thus 


when Wo ay, The Number Three is not 


an 


it ſelf to all things, for every thing conceivable muſt 
needs have its. Negative, tho“ multitudes by nature 
have neither Relatives, nor Contraries. W 


Beſides theſe Modes of Br 3 are 


others that deſerve notice; ſuch for inſtance, as the 
Diverſity between the Name of a thing, and its Defini- 
tion; between the various Names which belong t to the 
fame thing, and the various things, which are denoted 


dy the /ame Name; all which Di erf ties upon occa- 


ſion become a Part of our Diſcourſe. And ſo much, 
in n. for the Subject of Dvzxstrr. 
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an even Number, BUT an odd, we not only Ch. II. 
disjoin two oppoſite Attributes, but we de- 
finitely affirm one, and deny the other- 
But when we ſay, The Number of the 
Stars is EITHER even OR odd, tho' we aſſert 
one Attribute t be, and the other ng? 7o 
be, yet the Alternative notwithſtanding is 
left indefinite. * ſo much for Ae 
N (20 n | 


As 


— 


1 * 5 2 The imple Dicjundive 3 , or Pe, is moſtly 
üͤſed indefinitely, ſo as to leave an Alternative. 

But when it is uſed definitely, fo as to leave no 
Alternative, tis then a perfect Disjunctive of the 
Subſequent from the Previous, and has the ſame | 
force with g &, or, Et non. Tis thus Gaza ex 


plajns that Verſe of Homer. 


BIA 1 xa con lat, n i dnoAelas, 
That is to fay, I deſire the people ſhould be Renta AND 
kor be deſtroyed, the Conjunction ij being avauperinds, 
or ſublative. It muſt however be confeſt, that this 
Verſe is otherwiſe explained by an Ellipſis, either of 
pak, or avis, * 8 the Com- 
ane | 


_ HERMES. 


Ch. II. t to lies Diguulhi ves, it 40 
deen ſaid already that they imply Oyeo- 
srriox. Now there can be no Oppoſition | 
of the ſame Attribute, in the Jame Subject, 
as when we ſay, Nireus was beautiful ; | 
but the Oppoſition muſt be either of the 
Same Attribute in different Subjects, as when 
we ſay, Brutus was a Patriot, BUT Ceſar 
wa not—or of different Attributes in the 
fame Subject, as when we fay, Gorgias was | 
4 Sopbiſt, BUT not a Philoſopher —or of di | 1 
ferent Attributes in different Subjects, as ; 
when we ſay, Plato was a Phi loſopher, BUT 


e s a e 


Tur — uſed for all theſe p pur- 
poſes may be called ABSOLUTE ADVERSA- 
TIVES. 


Bur there are other Adverſatives beſides 


theſe, as when we ſay, Nireus Was more 
beautiful, THAN Achilles—Virgil was . As 
| great 
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great a Poet, As Cicero was an Orator. Ch. II. 
The Character of theſe latter is, that they 
go farther than the former, by marking 

not only Oppoſition, but that Equality or 
Exceſs, which ariſes among Subjects from 
their being compared. And hence 'tis they 


may, be called n or Cone: 
PARISON, 


BesIDES the Adverſatives "TEEY men- 
tioned, there are two other Species, of 
which the moſt eminent are UNLESS and 
ALTHO'. For example Troy will be taken, 
UNLESS the Palladium be preſerved—T; roy 
will be faken, ALTHO' Hector defend i it. The 
Nature of theſe Adverfatives may be thus 
explained, As every Event is naturally alked * | 

to its Cauſe, ſo by parity of reaſon tis oppoſed 
to its Preventive, And as every Cauſe 
is either _—_— (/ ) or in-adequate (in- 

; adequate, 


— 2 4 


1 hs e a ca; 


| Opinion, and the form of Language, conſonant thereto. 
In ſtrict metaphyſical truth, No Canje, bhat is not 
adequate, is any Cauſe at all. 


* 


s HER M EA 
Ch. II. adequate, when it endeavours, without being 
» = efetual) { ſo in like manner is every Preven- 


| by ſach Adverſatives, as UNLEss—Troy will 
1 be taken, uxl ss the Palladium be preſerved, 
13 that this; This along is ſu ufficient to prevent 


Adverſatives, as AL TH Trey will be 
taten, AL rHO Hector defend it, that is, 
Hector 8 — Will e nn 


Tux . given hs the old Gramms 
rians to denote theſe laſt Adverſatives, ap- 


. nth; Sy er ts: AH min 
— * — — — nn en —— —•— — — — 
——— ͤ]———̃ . — ̃ —ͤ0-⅛  eR — — — — 
— 4 m— n 
5 0 


— "OI. SAGE EGU —— — —-— — ———ů ——- — 3 - 


—— Ea 
* 


tures (n). They may be better perhaps 
called ADVERSATIVES ADEQUATE) nod 
erk. 


ZV-—2—— — — —]⁵ — 
pF — a 
= —_ 


Fences, 


"—_ 


2 4 


* 


(1 They called them for the moſt part without 
ſufficient Diſtinction of ond Species, a gs or 


Exarriopparinsi. 


tive. Now adequate Preventives are expreſt 


it. The In-adeguate are expreſt by ſuch 


pear not ſufficiently to expreſs their Na- 


| AnD thus it 18 that all Digncrives 
„ that. is Con JUNCTIONS, which canjoin Sen- 
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Zences, but not their Meanings, are either Ch. 5 
SIMPLE or ADVERSATIVS ; ; and that all. Ss 


Ap ERSATIVES are either Aſclute or Com- 
n ; or elſe Aae or ee 


ö N 


We mal 1 Kim this Chapter with a few 
miſcellany Obſervations, | 


In che firſt FUE may be bined 
through all the Species of Dif: unctives, 


that the ſame Diſ. junctive appears to have 


greater or Jeſs force, according as the ſub- 
jects, which it diſ-joins, . are more or leſs 


diſ-joined by Nature. F or example, 3. 


we ſay, Every Nember. it even, ox 000. 


Every Propoſiti on is true, OR fa nothing 
ſeems to dis join more ſirongly than the 


_ Dif-jun#ive, becauſe no things are in Na- 
ture more incompatible than the Subjects. 
But if we ſay, That Object is a T riangle, 
on Figure contai ned under three right lines 
— the (ox) in this caſe hardly | ſeems to diſ- 
join „or indeed to de more, chan 1 


\ 


- 


* 1 n 
2 . 2 
43 v4 


HR 
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Ch. II. to expreſs the Thing, firſt by its Nane, 
and then by its Definition. - 'So if we fay, 
That Figure is a Sphere, OR 4 Globe, ox a 
Ball the Diſ. junctive in this caſe, tends 
no farther to diſ- join, tlian as it diſtin- 


guiſhes the ſeveral Names, which belong 
to the Jame Thing (n)- 


F/T RM Words, When and Where, 

and all others of the ſame nature, ſuch as, 

' Whence, Whither, Whenever, Wherever, &c. 

may be properly called ApverBiar Con- 

| JUNCTIONS, becauſe they participate the 

' nature both of Adverbs and Conjunctions 
— ＋ ä as they conjoin Sen- 
. tences; 


. 


(n) The Latins had a peculiar Particle for this 
occaſion, which they called Subdigjunctiva, a Subdiſ- 
 Junttive ; and that was Sive. Alexander " five Paris; 
' Mars five Mavors. The Greek Er 8» ſeems to 


. anſwer the ſame end. Of theſe Particles, Scaliger 
thus ſpeaks — Ez [ane nomen Subdijunfivarum redie 
acceptum eft, neque enim tam plant digjungit, quam Diſ. 
Jundtiuæ. Nam Digunctivæ ſunt in Contrariis— Sub- 
digjundtivæ autem etiam in non Contrariis, ſed Diverſis tan- 
tum; ut, Alexander five Paris. De C. L. Lat. e. 170. 
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tences; of Abet, as they denote mee ch. I 


5 
8 725 ET, 


e either of Time, or of Place. 


A GEN — WED? lt al Conjuntt ans, 


and perhaps moſt of the Prepoſitions (con- 


trary to the Character of fe Wo ords, | 


which have ſtrictly n no Sign gnification, but 
when aſſociated wah. other words) b we A 


| kind of obſcure | $i ignification, when taken 


NR 


alone, by denoting thoſe Attribu ites 0 0 f Time 
and Place. And hence tis, that t 1 y ap- 


pear in Grammar, like Z oopbytes in Nature ; 
a kind of middle Beings, of amphibious 

character, which by ſharing the Attributes 
of the higher and the lower, conduce to 


link the Whole together (o). | 
| 5 Ax 


2 
WIVERGY 


( 0) Tis ſomewhat ſurprizing that the politeſt and 


moſt elegant of the Attic Writers, and Plato above 


all the reſt, ſhould have their Works filled with 
Particles of all kinds, and with Conjunctions in 
particular ; while in the modern polite Works, as 


well of our ſelves as of our neighbours, ſcarce ſuch 


a Word as a Particle, or Conjunction is to be found. 


3'2-: | Is 


! 


Ch. II. AnD fo much for Con JoNcT10NS, their 
eie and their Species. 


tc. 


* —„»„— . 


Is it that where there i Connection in the Meaning, 
there muſt be Words had to conned? ; but that where 
the Connection is little or none, ſuch Connectives 
are of little uſe? That Houſes of Cards, without 
cement, may well anſwer their end, but not thoſe 

. Houſes, where one would chuſe to dwell ? Is this 
the Cauſe? or have we attained an Elogancs, to the 
Antients unknown hs 


Pinus ad ſummam fortune, &c. 


CHAP. 
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Concerning thoſe Cunnecti ves, called 
Prepoſitions. 


Their Definition will diſtinguiſh them from 
the former Connectives. A.PrEPoSITION 
ts a Part of Speech, devoid it ſelf of Signifi- 
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v a 


PFF by their name expreſs Ch. III. 
their Place, but not their Character... 


cation, but fo formed as to unite two Word 


that are fignificant, and that refuſe to co- 
aleſte or unite of themſebves (a). This con- 
nective 


2 1 a Dy ITY 


(2) The Stoic Name for a Prepoſition, was 
TTpoberixos Evvdeowos, Prepoſitiva Conjundtio, A Pre- 


poſitive Conjunction. "Ms uu du 9 47% Tas GAGs 
mapalioes 04 rob ice ouvderprens vr eh viouræ N 


Tape Pariug, MiNa naive i dv xy aPogun Wen- 
Ta rag Toig Træixoig rd xoantiolas aulas Ięoberiade 
Tord oe Now in what manner even in other applica- 
tions (beſides the preſent) Prepoſitions give proof of 
their Conjunctive Syntax, we have mentioned already; 
whence tro the Stoics took occaſion to call them PR E- 

"3 POSITIVE 
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Ch. III. nottive 8 (which relates to Wards 
only, and not Sentences) will be better un- 
| derſtood from the following Speculations, 


4 


SOME things co-aleſce and unite of them 
Leiber; n others refuſe to do ſo without Belp, 

and as it were compulſion. Thus in Works 

af Art, the Mortar and the Stone co-aleſce 

of themſelves; but the Wainſcot and the 

Wall not without Nails and Pins. In Nature 


this is more conſpicuous. For example ; 


all Quantities, and Qualities co-aleſce i imme- 
diately with their Subſtances. Thus tis we 
ſay, a fierce Lion, a waſt Mountain; and 
from this Natural Concord of Subject aud 
Accident, ariſes the Grammatical Concord of 
Subſtantive and Adjefive. In like manner 
Actions co-aleſce with their Agents, and 


„ Paſſions 


POSITIVE. "IRIS Apollon, L. IV. c. 5: 
p. 313. Yeti is this in fact rather a deſcriptive Sketch, 
than a complete Definition, ſince there are other 
Conjunctions, which are Prepoſitive as well as theſe. 
See Gaz. L. IV. de * Priſe. L. XIV. p. 
983. | 
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Paſſions with their Patients. Thus tis we Ch. III. 1 
: fay, Alexander conquers ; ; Darius 1 is conquered. We | Li; | 
Nay, as every Energy i is a kind of Medium 9 
between its Agent and Patient, the whole 
three, Agent, Energy, and Patient, co- 1 
aleſce with the ſame facility; 3 As when we W | 
ay, Alexander conquers Darius. And hence, 
from theſe Modes of natural Co-aleſcence, 
ariſes the Grammatical Regimen of the 
Verb by its Nominative, and of the Accu- 
fative by its Verb. Farther than this, At- 
tributives themſelves may be moſt of them 
cCharacterized, as when we ſay of ſuch At- 
tributives as ran, beautiful, learned, he ran 
fwiftly, ſhe was very beautiful, he was 
moderately learned, &c. And hence the 
Co-aleſcence of the Adverb with Verbs, Par- 
tici yes: and Adiectives. 


Tur general Concluſion appears to be 
this. 5 THose PARTS or SPEECH UNITE 
*© OF THEMSELVES IN GRAMMAR, WHOSE 
28 ORIGINAL ARCHETYPES UNITE oF 

* 4 *© TEM- 
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Ch. III.“ 1RENMSEL VES In NATURE.“ To which 
we may add, as following from what has 


been ſaid, that he great Objecis of Natural 
Union are. SUBSTANCE and ATTRIBUTE. 
Now tho' Subſtances naturally co-incide 
with their Attributes, yet they abſolutely 


refuſe doing fo, one with another (b). And 


hence thoſe known Maxims in Phyſics, 


that Body is impenetrable ; that two Bodies 


cannot poſſeſs the fame' place; that the ſame 


Attribute cannot 1 o di. Re $ ub | 


 frances,” &c. 


From theſe Principles it follows, that 
when we form a Sentence, the Sub{antive 
without difficulty co-incides with the Verb, 


from the natural Co- incidence of Subſlance 


and Energy— TR SUN WARMETH. So 
likewiſe the Energy with the Subject, on 
ä | which 7 


EP WP 4a 8 1 1 : 
* 1 13 —_—_— a 4 


8 Mi. a * . F —— wy — 
* * Ts * * * 2 7 
4 _ . 


(6) Cauſa, propter quam duo Subſtantiva non ponun- 
tur fine copuld, e Philsſophid petenda eff : neque enim 
duo ſubſtantialiter unum eſſe poteft, ficut Subſtantia, et 
Atcidens ; ftaque non dicas, Cs AR CaTO PUGNAT\« 
Scal. de Cauſ. Ling. Lat. c. 177. 


4 
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Energy with their proper Attributes. — 
Tur SPLENDID SUN SF—GENIALLY WARM= 
ETH— THE FERTILE EARTH. But ſup- 
poſe we were deſirous to add other Sub- 
ſtantives, as for inſtance, AlR, or Bx AMs. 


How would theſe co-incide, or under what 
Character could they be introduced? Not 


as Nominatives or Accuſatives, for both 
thoſe places are already filled ; the Nomi- 


native by the Subſtance, Sud; the Accuſa- | 
tive by the Subſtance, EARTH. Not as, 


Attributes to theſe laſt, or to any other 


thing; for Attributes by nature they nei- | 


ther are, nor can be made. Here then we 
perceive the Riſe and Uſe of PRRPOSI- 
TIONS. By theſe we connect thoſe Sub- 
ſtantives to Sentences, which at the time 


are unable to co-aleſce of themſelves. Let 
us aſſume for inſtance a pair of theſe Con- 
nectives, TRo', and, Wir, and mark 
their Effect uren the Subſtances here men- 
—_ 
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* 


* 


2 


which it operates — WARMETH THE Ch.II., 
EARTH. | So likewiſe both Subance nd 


: 
— 1 : DF rd 
—— ˙ . ˙ . Bone er nes er ec 
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| Ch. III. 8 The ſplendid Sun wWI Tn tis 

Beams genially warmeth Taro” the Air the 
fertile Earth, The Sentence, as before, re- 
mains intire and one; the Subſtantives re- 
quired, are both intraduced; and not a 
Word, which was there before, 18 detruden 
from. its Proper place, 


Is mu "ps be JOE — moſt, if 
not all Prepoſitions ſeem originally formed 
to denote the Relations PLAcRE (c). The 
reaſon is, this is that grand Relation, which 
Bodies or natural Subſtances maintain at all 
times one to another, whether they are 

_ contiguous or remote, whether i in motion, 
or at reſt. | 


Ir may be faid indeed that in the Con- 
tinuity of Place they form this UNIVERSE 
PRE ob | or 


—— 


= (ec) Omne corpus aut novetur aut net - quare 
opus fuit aligud notd, que TO HOF fignificaret, 
five efſet inter duo extrema, inter que motus fit, five 
effet in altero extremorum, in quibus fit quits. Hine 


eliciemus Prepoſitients efſentialem definitionem. Scal. de 
Cauſ. Ling. Lat. & 198; 


— — 
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er VISIBLE Wnor x, and are made as Gl II. 


much Oxꝝ by that general Comprehenſion, 


as is conſiſtent with their ſeveral Natures, 
and ſpecific Diſtinctions. Thus tis we 


have Prepoſitions, to denote the contiguous 


Relation of Body, as when we ſay, Caius 
_ walked wiTn a Staff ; the Statue flood upon 
a Pedeſtal ; the River ran ovkR a Sand; 
others for the detached Relation, as when 


we ſay, He js going To Italy; the Sun it 
riſen ABovE the Hills; theſe Figs came 
FROM Turky, So as to Motion and Reft, 


only with this difference, that here the Pre- 


poſition varies its character with the Verb, 


Thus if we ſay, that Lamp bangs FROM | 


the Ceiling, the Prepoſition, From, aſſumes 
2 Character of Quieſcence. But if we ſay, 
that Lamp is falling FROM the Ceiling, the 
Prepoſition in ſuch caſe aſſumes a Saane. 
ter of Motion. So in Milton, 


— 45 ſupport uneafie Steps 
Over the burning Marl Par. E. I. 


Here over denotes Motion. 


1 


— 


— — —— —— neem 2 — 
— — —— — — — . 
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N —He—with looks of cordial Love | 
Hung © OVER ber enamour Par. L. IV. 


Here OVER denotes Rep. RE oats 


B. UT cho the dk aſe of P IR 
tions was-to denote the Relations of Place, 
they could not be confined to this Office 
only. They by degrees extended them- 
ſelves to Subjects incorporeal, and came to 
denote Relations, as well intellectual, as 
Jocal. Thus becauſe in Place, he who is 
above, has commonly the advantage over 
him who is below, hence we transfer over 
and UNDER to Dominion and Obedience; of 
a King we ſay, he ruled over his People; 
of a common Soldier, he ſerved UNDER 
ſuch a General. So too we ſay, with 
Thought ; without Attention ; thinking 
over a Subject; under Anxiety; from Fear; 
out of Love; through Jealouſy, Sc. All 
which inſtances, with many others of like 


kind, : 
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kind, ſhew that the „irſt Words of Men, Ch. III. 4 
like their ff Ideas, had an immediate re- — 9 | 
ference to ſenſible Objects, and that in after | 


Days, when they began to diſcern with their 
I ntellect, they took thoſe Words, which they | 
found already made, and transferred them | | 
by metaphor to intellectual Conceptions. 
There is indeed no Methed to expreſs new 
Ideas, but either this of Metaphor, or that 
of Coining new Words, both which have 
been practiſed by Philoſophers and wiſe 
Men, according to the nature, and exigence 
of the occaſion (d). 
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(d) Among the Words new coined, we may 
aſcribe to Anaxagoras, *O: oo p ; to Plato, IIois- 
7g; to Cicero, Qualitas; to Ariſtotle, Eilextxes 4 3 
to the Stoics, Oblic, xeędris, and many others.— 
Among the Words transferred by Metaphor from 


common to ſpecial Meanings, to the Platonics we 
may aſcribe Ida; to the Pythagoreans and Peri- 


patetics, Kelnyogic, and Kalnyogen wz to the Stoics, | = 
Kad, oro badlis, xox 3 to the  Pyrrhoni Nis, 
"Efe5"s, indexceraus rs: &c. 


And 


— 


* 
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Ch. III. In the foregoing uſe of Prepoſitions, 
wy we have ſeen how they are applied x 
reagattow, by way of oh that is 


RR r: 7777 "#415 


And here 1 cannot. but dw. 2 2 who 
pretends, to diſcuſs the Sentiments of any one of 
theſe Philoſophers, or even to cite and tranſlate 
him (except in trite and obvious Sentences) with- 
out accurately knowing the Greet Tongue in general; | 

| the nice differences of many Words apparently ſynò- 
nymous; the peculiar Stile of the Author whom he 
preſumes to handle; the new coined Words, and 
new Significations given to old Words, uſed by 
ſuch Author, and his Sect; the whole Philoſophy 
of ſuch Sect, together with the Connections and 
Dependencies of its ſeveral Parts, whether Logical, 
Ethical, or Phyſical ; — He, I ſay, that without 
this previous preparation, attempts what I, have 
| aid, will ſhoot in the dark; will be liable to per- 
petual blunders; will explain, and praiſe, and cen- 
| ſure merely by chance; and tho' he may poſſibly 
to Fools appear as a wiſe Man, will certainly among 
the Wiſe ever paſs for a Fool. Such a Man's In- 
tellect comprehends antient Philoſophy, as his ; Eye 
- comprehends a diſtant Proſpect. He may ſee per- 
haps enough, to know Mountains from Plains, 
and Seas from Woods, but for an accurate diſcern- 
ment of particulars, and their character, this with- 
gut farther helps tis impoſſible he ſhould attain. - 


# 
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to fay, where they are prefixt to a Word, Ch. III. 
without becoming a Part of it. But they 
may be uſed alſo xare ous, by way of — 
Compoſition, that is, they may be prefixt to 
a Word, ſo as to become a real Part -of 
it (e). Thus in Greek we have Erig- ade, 
in Latin, Intelligere, in Engliſh, to Under- 
ſtand. So alſo, to foretel, to overat?, to 
undervalug, to outgo, &c. and i in Greek and 
Latin, other Inſtances innumerable. In this 
caſe the Prepoſitions commonly transfuſe 
ſomething of their own Meaning into the 
Word, with which they are compounded; | 
-and this imparted Meaning in moſt in- 
ſtances will be found ultimately reſolvable 
into ſome of the Relations of PLace, 
Has uſed either in its Proper or metapho- 
rical acceptation. | 
ee | LASTLY, 


" x 2 +4 4 — — 


(+) See Gaz, Gram. L. VV. Cap. de Præpoũtione. 


[Ir 


(F) For example, let us ſuppoſe ſome given Space. 
E & Ex, ſignify out of that Space; PER, hre it, 
from beginning to end; In, within it; SUB, ande 
| 6 


Ch. III. LasTLY, there are times, when Prepo- 
—Y—ſitions totally loſe their connective Nature, 


* — 
7 
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1 8 T —— _ es I 
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it, Hence then E and PER, incompoſition augment. 
Enormis, ſomething not ſimply big, but big in ex- 
ceſs; ſomething got oat of the rule, and beyond the 
meaſure z Dico, to ſpeak, Edico, to ſpeak out, whence 
Edictum, an Edict, ſomething ſo effectually ſpoken, 
as all are ſuppoſed to LE and all to a "0 


„ 1 


Dito, Edico vobis—Eun. V. 5 20. 


which (as Donatus tells us in his Comment) is an 
Aut nos. Fari, to ſpeak, Effari, to ſpeak out hence 
 Effatum, an Axiom, or ſetf-evident Propoſition, 
ſomething addreſſed as it were to all Men, and eal- 
ling for univerſal Aſſent · Cic. Acad. II. 29. Per- 
—_— > Ts best Ay haut, uſeful thro 15 


" On the contrary, In ani 505. diminiſh and 
leſſen. Injuſtus, Iniguus, unjuſt, inequitable, that 
lies within Juſtice and Equity, that reaches not ſo 
far, that falls fort of them; Subniger, blackiſh, Sub- 
rubicundus, reddiſh ; tending to black, and tend- 
ing to red, but yet under the ſlandard, and below 
Perfection. 


E mo, e ſignified 79 tale . La it 
came to 98 70 * becauſe he, who buys, takes 
away 
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being converted into Adverbs, ak uſed ch. II. 


in Syntax accordingly. Thus Homer, 


Tor Fixer 3 ace rep! bay. | 
A Earth mil 'd all around. 
| 3 IA. T. 565 [ 


But of this \ we have ſpoken i in a . preceding 
Chapter (g). ' One thing we muſt how- 


ever obſerve, before we finiſh this Chapter,” 
which is, that whatever we may be told 
of Casxs in modern Languages, there are 
in fact no ſuch things; but their force and 
power | 


. ”% 
2 m_ , 
, 0 10 _ 
1 ? 
* . N . , . * . 
: 6 * ya p 
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away his purchaſe. InTER, Between, ha Dif 
continuance, for in things continuous there can no- 
thing lie between. From theſe two comes, Interimo, 
to kill, that is to ſay, to take a Man away in the midſt 
of Life, by making a Diſcontinuance of his vital Energy. 
So alſo Perimo, to kill a Man, that is to ſay, zo tale 
him away thoroughly ; for indeed what more thorough 
taking away can well be ſuppoſed ?. The Greet Verb, 
| *Avazeetv, and the Engliſh Verb, To take off, ſeem 


both to carry the ſame alluſion. And thus tis that 


Prepoſitions become Parts of other Words. 
(2) See before p. A | 
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Ch. III. power is expreſt by two Methods, either 
by Situation, or by Prepoſitions ; the Nomi- 
native and Accuſative Caſes by Situation; 

the reſt, by Prepoſitions. But this we | 

ſhall make the Subject of a Chapter by 


itſelf, concluding here our Inquiry con- 
cerning Prepoſitions. 


— 


CHAP. 
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c H A P. Iv. 
, cab. Oy 


8 Conn or at leaf their 3 IV, 
Powers, depend on the know 


ledge partly of Neuns, partly of Verbs, and 


partly of Prepoſitions; they have been re- 
ſeryed till thoſe Parts of Speech had been 
examined and diſcuſſed, and are for that 
reaſon made the 8 of ſo late a er. 
ter, as the 1 


Tuxzx are no ca in ths: * 
Languages: except a few among the Pri- 
mitive Pronouns, ſuch as I, and Mz; Je, 


and Moy; and the Engliſh Genitive, 


formed by the addition of s, as when 
from Lion, we form Lion's; from Ship, 


Ship's. From this defect however we may 


be enabled to diſcover in ſome inſtances 


what a Caſe i is, the Peri phrafs, which ſup · | 


T 7 


* > 
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Ch. IV. plies its place, being the Caſe (as it were) 
g unfolded. Thus Equi is analyzed into Du 


Cheval, Of the Horſe ; Equo into Au Cheval, 
To the Horſe. And hence we ſee that the 
GENITIvE and DATIVE Cass imply the 
joint Power of a Noun and a Prepofii tion, 


the Genitive's Prepoſition being A, De, or 
Ex, the Dative's Prepoſition being 8 Ad, or 
T1 2 


WIE here not this aſſiſtance as to the 
AccusATIVE, which in modern Languages 
(a few inſtances excepted) is only known 
from its poſition, that is to ſay, by being 


ſubſequent to its Verb, in the collocation 
of the words. "IX 


Taz VocaTIvE we paſs over from its 
little uſe, being not only unknown to the 
modern Languages, but often in the an- 
tient being ſupplied by the Numincttus. 


Tux AzLaTive likewiſe was uſed by 
the Romans only; a Caſe they ſeem to have 
Ro adopted 


| Boox: TE Szcond. 


ound; to aſſaciate mich. their Prepoſitions, Ch. W. | 
as they had deprived their Genitive and Da- ew 


tive of that privilege ; a Caſe certainly not 


neceſſary, becauſe the Greeks do as well 


without it, and becauſe with the Romans 
themſelves 'tis frequently eee 


Turns remains the Nom INATI VE, 
which whether it were a Caſe or no, was 
much diſputed by the Antients. The Peri- 


patetics held it to be no Caſe, and likened 


the Noun, in this its primary and original 
Form, to a perpendicular Line, ſuch for / 


cx as the line AB. 


The Variations from the Nominative, they 


conſidered as if AB were to fall from its 


| perpendicular, as for example, to A C, or 
AD. Hence then they only called theſe 


Variations, [1 TQ'ZELZ, Casus, Cats, or 


1 3 8 FAL=- 


— — — _ 
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Ch.IV.Farr.nos. The Swvice on the contrary, 
——nd the Gramma rammarians with them, made the 


Nominative aCasr alſo. Words they con- 
fidered (as it were) to fall from the Mind, 
or diſcurſive Faculty. Now when a Noun 


fell thence in its primary Form, they then 
called it ITQ'EIS OP H, Cavs Rxc- 
TUS, AN ERECT, or UPRIGHT CAsE or 


- Fatrtine, ſuch as AB, and by this name 


they diſtinguiſhed the Nominative. When 
it fell from the Mind under any of its varia- 
tions, as for example in the form of aGeni- 


tive, a Dative, or the like, ſuch variations 


they called IITQ'ZELE ITAATTAT, Ca- 
sus OBLIQUI, OBLIQUE CASES, Or SIDE- 
LONG FALLINGsS (ſuchas A C, or A D) in 


| oppoſition to the other (that is A B) which 


was erect and perpendicular (a). Hence 


too Grammarians called the Method of 


enumerating the various Caſes of a Noun, 


KAI, Drcr ATI, a DECLENSION, it 


i 


being 


(a) See Annien. In Libr.-de Interpr. p. 35. 
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being g a ſort of progreſſive Deſcent from the Ch. IV. 
Noun's upright Form thro its various de- —— 


clining Forms, that is, a Deſcent from 
AB, to AC, AD, &c. 


Or theſe Casxs we ſhall treat but of 6 
four, that is to ſay, the NoMINxATIVE, 


the AccusATIvE, the GENITIVE, and 
the DaTIvE. : | 


Ir "W been Gaid. ready in the pre- 


ceding Chapter, that the great Objects of 


natural Union are SUBSTANCE and Ar- 
TRIBUTE. Now from this Natural Con- 
cord ariſes the Logical Concord of SUB JECT 
and PREDICATE, and the Grammatical 


Concord of $UBSTANTIvE and ATTRIBU=- - 


TIVE (b). Theſe ConcorDs in SPEECH 
produce PRoPosITIONS and SENTENCES, 
as that previous ConcoRD in NATURE 
nn NATURAL | Byrnes, This W 


(7) See before, p. 264. 
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Ch. IV. intel, we proceed by obſerving, that 
when a Sentence is regular and «orderly, 


Nature's Subſtance, the Logictan's Subject, 


and the Grammarian's Subſtantive are all 


denoted by that Caſe, which we call the 
NoMiNATIvE. For example, Casar 
 pugnat, As fingitur, Domus ædißcatur. 
We may remark too by the way, that tbe 


Character of this Nominati ve may be learnt 


from its Attributive. The Action implied 


in pugnut, ſhews its Nominative C SAR 


to be an Active efficient Cauſe; the Paſſion 


implied in Angitur, ſhews its Nominative 


Es to be a Paſlive Subject, as does the 
Paſſion in di ficatur prove Domus. to be 


an Effect. 


As therefore every Attributive would 
as far as poſſible conform itſelf to its Sub- 
ſtantive, ſo for this reaſon, when it has 
Caſes, it imitates its Subſtantive, and ap- 
pears as a Nominative alſo. So we find it 
in ſuch inſtances AS Cicxko e £L0- 


eee e 5 QUENS ; 
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auxxs; VII eft TuRPE Homo uch. IV. 
ANIMAL, &c, When it has no „ 


(as happens with Verbs) it is forced to 
content itſelf with ſuch aſſimilations as it 


has, thoſe of Number and Perſon * 3 as 


when we fay, CickRO LOQUITUR'; NOS 
LORIE „ ro run. 


Peas e e ae de W 
make the followin g obſervations— that as 


there can be 10 Sentence without a Sub- 
anti ve, ſo that Subſtantive, if the Sen- 


tence be regular, is always denoted by a 
Nominative—that on this occaſion all the 
Attributi ves, that have Caſes, appear as 


Nomi natives alſo—that there may be a re- 
gular and perfect Sentence without any of 
the other Caſes, but that without one Nomi- 
native at leaft, this is utterly impoſſible. 
Hence therefore we form its Character and 


Deſcription — THE NoMINATIVE is that 


_ Caſe, without which there can be no regu- 


lar 


* What ſort of Ss and Perſon verde WW 
ſee before p. 170, 171. 


az HERMES- 
Ch.IV. Wu (c) 404 e Sentence, We are now 
| wo ſearch. altar another Cale... e 


Warn 3 e in any ee 
is ſome. Verb denating Action, we may be 
aſſured the principal Subſtantive is ſome 
attive efficient Cauſe. So we may call 
- Achilles and Lyſippus in ſuch Sentences as 
Achilles vulneravit, Lyſippus fecit. But 
tho this be evident and clearly underſtood, 

- the Mind is ſtill in Juſpence, and finds its 
conception incomplete. ACTION, it well 
&noivs, not only requires ſome Agent, but 
it muſt have a Subject alſo to work on, and 
it muſt produce ſome Effet. Tis then to 
denote one of theſe (that is, the Subject 
or the Effect) that the Authors of Lan- 

| "060% guage 


(c) We have added regular as well as perfect, be- 
cauſe there may be irregular Sentences, which may 
be perfact withaut a Nominative. Of this kind are 
- all Sentences, made out of thoſe Verbs, called by 
the Stoics Iaęa cu c πτοτ Or Iapanarnνο ,], 
ſuch as Tod rei rr Socr OT Nene, &c. ; 
See before, p. 180. 
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Accuſative denotes the Subject. DLy/fppus 
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guage have deſtined Tus AccusaTivs, Ch. IV. 


Achilles vwlneravit HecToreM—here the 


fecit $TATUAs—here the Accuſative de- 
denotes the Effect. By theſe additional 


Explanations the Mind becomes ſatisfied, 
and the Sentences acquire a Perfection, 
which before they wanted. In whatever 
other manner, whether figuratively, or 
with Prepoſitions, this Caſe may have been 

ufed, its firſt deſtination ſeems to have 
been that here mentioned, and hence 
therefore we ſhall form its Character and 
Deſcription — THE Accus ATIvE is that 
Caſe, which to an efficient Neminative and 


a Verb of Action ſubjoins either the Effect 


or the paſſfve Subject. We have ſtill left 
| the Genitive and the Dative, which we 
by inveſtigate, as TODO, | 


Ir has been faid in the preveding Chap- 


ter (4), that when the Places of the Ne- 
| minative : 


e r W wot Ja 4 a is. ˙ te. ett. at ** 


(d) See before, p. 265. 


Ch. NV. minative and the Accuſative are filled by 
proper Subſtantives, other Subſtantives are 

annexed by the help of Prepgſitions. Now, 
though this be ſo far true in the modern 

Languages, that (a very few inſtances ex- 
cepted) they know no other method; yet 

is not the rule of equal latitude with re- 

ſpect to the Latin or Greek, and that from 
reaſons which we are about to offer. 
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AmMoNG the various Relations of Sub- 
ſtantives denoted by Prepoſitions, there 
appear to be two principal ones; and theſe 
are, the Term or Point, which ſomething 
commences FROM, and the Term or Point, 
which ſomething tends To. Theſe Re- 
lations the Greeks and Latins thou ght of 
ſo great importance, as to diſtinguiſh them, 
when they occurred, by peculiar Termina- 
tions of tbeir own, which expreſt their 
force, without the belp of a Prepoſition. 
Now 'tis here we behold the Riſe of the 
antient Genitive, and Dative, the Gex1- 
4 1 4559 pf th Tir 
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.TIVE being formed to expreſs all RelationsCh. IV. 


commencing FROM itſelf; uE DaTive, 


—— 


all Relations tending To itſelf. Of this 


there can be no ſtronger proof, than the 
Analyſis of theſe Caſes in the modern 


Languages, which we have mentioned 


already (e). 


Ts on theſe principles that they fay in 
Greek—Azoual EOT, N t O], Or 
thee J aſe, To thee I give. The reaſon 
is, in requeſts the perſon requeſted is one 


whom ſomething is expected from; in 


donations, the perſon preſented, is one 
whom ſomething paſſes to. So agen— 
Tlewoinra Abe, tis made. of Stone. Stone 
was the paſſive Subject, and thus it appears 
in the Genitive, as being. the Term from, 


or out of which. Even in Latin, where 


the Syntax is more formal and ſtrict, we 
read 


— 


(e) See before, p. 27 $3 276. 


Ch. IV. ern vereris Bacebi, ; peg * 
. T ine. TY - Vg. 


The old Wine and Veniſon were SM funds 
or ſtores, of or from which they were 
filled. Upon the ſame principles, II 7g 
ö deros, is a Phraſe in Greek; and, Fe bois 
de Feau, a Phraſe in French; as much as 


or OUT OF @ certain whole. | 


i 
1 
4 ** 
17 01 
＋ 
1 
14 


Warn we meet in Ne fach Ge- 
nitiyes as the Son of a Father ; the Father 
8 of a Sen; the Picture of a Painter; the 
|| Painter of a Picture, &c. theſe are all 
1 ol them RxLArrvxs, each of them being 
in! reciprocally a Term or Peint to the other, 
| l fram which it derives its phe. or at 
| leaſt its Intelletfion 5 7). 


W322 5 
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«< 7 All Relatives are ſaid to reciprocate, or mu- 
tually infer each other, and therefore they are often 
expreſt by this Caſe, that is to ſay, the Genitive. 


Thus Ariftetle, Hdila d rd Tos T1 TR%s —_— 


— 


to ſay, I take ſome or a certain Pari, FROM 


5 ? Ooila 


at 
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Tur Busses as it dps pang ch. IV. 
is employed among its other uſes to denote 
the Finar Causz, that being the Cauſe 

to which all events, not fortuitous, may be 
| faid to tend. Tis thus uſed in the follow- 

ing inſtances, among innumerable others. 


T1s1 ſuaveis dedalo telus 
Submit flores— Lucret. 
| Tin brachia contrabit ardens © 
Scorpios— Virg. G. I. 
TI BI. ſerviat ultima Thule 
3 Ibid. 


Axp ſo much for CAsks, their Origin 
and Uſe; a Sort of Forms, or Termina- 
f tions, 


tt * — „ 


Gol Afyeras, o d N- W . 25 0 
d:omoTns den deomorng n cal, 24 70 d 
"0 ice» dN, „ r ,n STAacis nov 


Omnia vero, que ſunt ad aliquid, referuntur ad ea, 
gue reciprocantur. Ut ſervus dicitur domini ſeruus; 
et dominus, ſervi dominus ; necnon duplum, dimidii dupe 
lum; et 3 * dimidium. Categor. C. VII. 
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Ch. IV. tions, WY ye could not well paſs over; 
rom their great importance both in the 
Greek and Latin Ton gues; but which 
however, not being among the Eſſentials 
of Language, and therefore not to be 
found in many particular Lan guages, can 
be hawly ſaid to fall! within the limits of 
our . 
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Concerning Interjeftions—Recapitulation—= 


Concluſion. 
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ES IDES the Parts of Speech above Ch. V. 
D mentioned, there remains THE Iv 


TERJECTION. Of this Kind among the 
Greeks are Q, Se, "Ai, &c. among the 

Latins, Ab! Heu] Hei ! &c. among the 
 Enghſh, Ab! Alaſs! Fie! &c. Theſe 
the Greeks have ranged among their Ad- 
verbs; improperly, if we conſider the 
Adverbial Nature, which always co-incides 
with ſome Verb, as its Principal, and to 
which it always ſerves in the character of 


an Attributive. Now INTER IEC TToNS - 


incide with no Part of Speech, but are either 


utter'd alone, or elſe thrown into a Sentence, 


without altering its Form, either in Syntax 
or S1gnification. The Latins ſeem there- 


FTW 


i 
; 
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Ch. v. fore to have done better in ſeparating chem 
y themſelves, and giving them a name 


by way of diſtinction * the reſt. 


3 it be ER if not * 


what then are they ? It may be anſwered, 
not ſo properly Parts of Speech, as adven- 


titious Sounds; certain Voices or Na- 
TURE, rather than Voices of Art, expreſ- 
ſing thoſe Paſſions and natural Emotions, 
which ſpontaneouſly ariſe in the human 


Soul, upon the View or Narrative of inter- 


eſting Events (a). 5 


9 


(a) InTERjJEcTIONEs 4 Gracis ad Adverbia reſe- 
runtur, atque eos ſeguitur etiam Boethius. Et refte 
guidem de iis, quando caſum regunt. Sed quando ora- 
tioni ſolum inſeruntur, ut nota affettiis, velut fuſpirit 
aut metus, vix videntur ad claſſem aliquam pertinere, 
ut guæ NATURALES ſint NOTE; non, aliarum vo- 
eum inſtar, ex inſtituto fignificent. Voſſ. de Anal. 
E. I. c. 1. Ix TERIECTIO eff Vox alffectum mentis 
fignificans, ac citra verbi opem ſententiam complens. 
| Ibid. c. 3. Reftat claſſium extrema, INTERJECTIO. 
Hain oppeliatio non fimiliter ſe habet ac Conjuntlionis. 

Nam 
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te AxD thus we have found that ALL Ch. v. 
© WoRDs ARE EITHER SIGNIFICANT BY ——Yw. 


10 THEMSELVES, OR ONLY SIGNIFICANT, 
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Nag cum hec dicatur Conjunctio, quia conjungat ; In- 
terjeftio tamen, non quia interjacet, ed guia interjici- 
tur, nomen accepit. Nec tamen de eoig ejus eff, ut 

interjiciatur; cum per ſe compleat ſententiam, nec raro 
ab ed incipiat oratio. Ibid. L. IV. c. 28.” Ix TER - 
 JECTIONEM 707 ęeſſe partem Orationis fic oftends * 


| . Duod naturale eft, idem eft apud omnes: Sed gemitus & 


figna letitie idem ſunt apud omnes: Sunt igitur naturales. 
Si vero naturales, non ſunt partes Orationis. Nam ee 
partes, ſecundum Ariſtotelem, ex inſtitute, non naturds 
debent conſtare. Interjeftionem Eræci Adverbiis adnu- 
merant ; ſed falſa. Nam neque, &c. Sanct. Miner. 
L. I. c. 2. INTERJECTIONEM Græci inter Adver- 
bia ponunt, quoniam hæc quogue vel adjungitur verbis, 


vel verba ei ſubaudiuntur. Ut fi dicam—Pape! quid 


video? — vel per ſe — Pape !— eriamſi non addatur, 
| Miror ; 3 habet in ſe ipſius verbi ſignificationem. Que 
res maxime fecit Romanarum artium Scriptores ſeperatim 
hanc partem ab Adverbiis accipere; gui videtur affec- 


tum habere in ſeſe Verbi, et plenam moths animi ſignifi 


cationem, etiamſi non addatur Verbum, demonſtrare. 


Interjactio tamen non folum illa, que dicunt Gre; 


EXtrMacpev, ſignificat; ſed etiam voces, gue cujuſ- 
. Eunque paſſionis animi pulſu per exclamationem ——— 
untur, Priſc. L. XV. 
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292 2 HERMES. 
Ch. V. cc WHEN ASSOCIATED—= that thoſe, froni- 
—. ficant by themſelves, denote either Sus- 

ce STANCES or ATTRIBUTES, and are called 
ec for that reaſon Sugsr Ax TIVES and AT- 
ec TRIBUTIVES—that the Subſtanti ves are 
te either Nouns or PRoNoUNS—tbat the 
« ATTRIBUTIVES are either PRIMARY or 
e SECONDARY bat the: Primary Attri- 
« butives are either VERBS, PARTICIPLES, 
* or ADJECTIVES; the Secondary, AD- 
ce vERBS—Agen, that the Parts of Speech, 
cc only ſignificant when aſſociated, are ether 
« DEFINITIVES er CONNECTIVES=——=that 
the Definitives are either ARTICULAR, 
or PRONOMINAL—and that the Connec- 
tives are either PREPOSITIONS or Con- 
% JUNCTIONS.” 


cc 
ce 


cc 


Ax thus have we reſolved Laxncuace, 
AS A WHOLE INTO ITS CONSTITUENT 
Pars, which was the firſt thing, that we 

| propoſed, in the courſe of this Inquiry(b). 
Bur 


| ITY 


(57 See before p. 7. 


* 
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Bor now as we conclude, methinks I Ch. V. 
hear ſome Objector, demandin g with an 
air of pleaſantry, and ridicule 1s there 
« no ſpeaking then without all this trouble? 

| Do we not tall every one of us, as well 
8 ee Anlearned, as learned; as well poor Pea- 
1 * ſants, as Jens Phi heſphers pF We 


— 


— Do not thoſe ſame poor Peaſants uſe 
| the Levar and the Wedge, and many 
other Inſtruments; with much habitual 
readineſs? And yet have they any con- 
ception of thoſe Geometrical Principles; 
from which thoſe Machines derive their 
Efficacy and Force? And is the Ignorance 
of theſe Peaſants, a reaſon for others to 
remain ignorant ; or to render the Subject 
a leſs becoming Inquiry? Think of Ani- 
mals, and Vegetables, that occur every 
day—of Time, of Place, and of Motion 
— of Li ght, of Colours, and of Gravita- 


* og 


. 
\- 
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i 
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' 
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Ch. V. tion —of our very Senſes and Intellect, 

* which we perceive every thing elſe— 
THAT they are, we all know, and are 
perfectly ſatisfied War they are, is 
a Subject of much obſcurity and . 
Were we to reject this laſt Queſtion, be- 

cauſe we are certain of the firſt, we ſhould 

baniſh all Philoſophy at once out of the 
world ( 1550 


————— — — NXUNTU—U——— E —— U —— — 3 — — —— —a—-4 2 — 
= 


Bu T a graver Objector now accoſts us. 
& hat (ſays he) is the UTitity ? 
te Whence the Profit, where the Gain yy 
Every Science whatever (we may an- 

ſwer) 


„ 


| 


— th 
— _— 


* - * 


by 6 "AAA" 71 r rav Tir, & r peby Frags 
Ge ofhurärm, a νοσ οννπνντ I: 15 8cian* Gomes 
fre xivnoic, xa: & Tomo, Eri dd prennev © Xpdvog, 
Exdgu Yag TiTwy T0 palv cal Yiwger 3, avnPi- 
AexTOv* Tis d Tori ic GuTQV 1 dea, ran XAAETWTGS 
r db, Ee d On Ti Twv v0 Xs 1 xn 5 
170 Adv yae tibet Ti Thy xm, yen 9 ae - 
ed rarον yi d mort cu, & pd Mr he j. 


ubs, AOpod. Die! xis, N. p. 142. 
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(wer) has its Uſe. Arithmetic i is excellent Ch. V. 
for gauging of Liquors; Geometry, r IM 
meaſuring of Eſtates; Aſtronomy, for 
making of Almanacks ; and Grammar 
perhaps, for drawing of Bonds and Con- 
veyances. be 


Tuus much to the Sordid— If the 
Liberal aſk for ſomething better than this, 
we may anſwer and aſſure them from the 
beſt authorities, that every Exerciſe of the 
Mind upon Theorems of Science, like 

' generous and manly Exerciſe of the 
Body, tends to call forth and ſtrengthen 
Nature's original Vigour. Be the Sub- 
Jett it ſelf immediately Iucrative or not, 
the Nerves of Reaſon are braced by the 


mere Employ, and we become abler: 
Actors in the Drama of Life, whether 


our Part be of the * or of the 
ſedater kind. | 


V4 " .  Pzanars.- 


8 
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Ch. V. PERHAPS too there is a Pleaſure even in 
Science it ſelf, diſtinct from any End, to 
which it may be farther conducive. Are 
not Health and Strength of Body deſirable 
for their own ſakes, tho we happen not to 
be fated either for Porters or Draymen ? 
And have not Health and Strength of Mind 
their intrinſic Worth alſo, tho' not con- 
demned to the low drudgery of ſordid 
Emolyment ? Why ſhould there not be 
a Good (could we have the Grace to re- 
cognize it) in the mere Energy of our In- 
tellect, as much as in Energies of lower 
degree? The Sportſman believes there is 
Good in his Chace ; the Man of Gaiety, 
in his Intrigue ; even the Glutton, in his 
Meal. We may juſtly aſk of theſe, why 
they purſue ſuch things; but if they an- 
ſwer, they purſue them, becauſe they are 
| Goop, 'twould be folly to aſk them far- 
ther, way they PUR8VE what is GooD. 


It 
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It might well in ſuch caſe be replied on Ch. V. 
their behalf (how ſtrange ſoever it may — 
at firſt appear) that if there was not ſome= 
| thing Goop, which was in no reſpe# uvsx- 
FUL, even things uſeful themſelves could not 
poſſibly have exiſtence. For this is in fact 
no more than to aſſert, that ſome things 
are Exps, ſome things are Means, and 
tat if there were no Exps, there could 
be of courſe no MEAns. | 


IT ſhould ſeem then the Grand Queſtion 
was, WHAT 1s Goop— that is to ſay, 
what is that which is defirable, not for 
Something elſe, but for it ſelf; for whe- 
ther it be the Chace, or the Intrigue, 
or the Meal, may be fairly queſtioned, 
ſince Men in each inſtance are far from N 
being agreed. | 


In the mean time tis plain from aaily 
experience, there are infinite Pleaſures, 
| Amuſe- 


HER M Es. 


ch. v. 11 and Diverſions, ok for 
summer, others for Winter; ſome for 


Country, others for T own ;. ſome, eaſy, 
indolent and ſoft; others, boiſterous, active, 
and rough; a multitude diverſified to every 
taſte, and which for the time are enjoyed 
EI PERFECT Goop, without a thought F 
any End, that may be farther obtained. 
Some Objects of this kind are at times 
ſought by all men, excepting alone that 
contemptible Tribe, who, from a love 
to the Means of life wholly forgetting its 
End, are truly for that reaſon called — 
or — 


Ir tare be ſuppoſed then a Pleaſure, 
a Satisfaction, a Good, a Something valu- 
able for its ſelf without view to any thing 
farther, in ſo many Objects of the ſub- 
ordinate kind; ſhall we not allow the ſame 
praiſe to the ſublimef? of all Objects? Shall 
THE INTELLECT alone feel no Pleaſures 

| as 
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in its Energy, when we allow them to the Ch. V. 
groſſeſt Energies of Appetite, and Senſe } 2 
Or if the Reality of all Pleaſures and Goods 
were to be controverted, may not the Inte 
tellectual Sort be defended, as rationally as 
any of them ? Whatever may be urged in 
behalf of the reſt (for we are not now 
arraigning them) we may lafely affirm of 
INTELLECTUAL Goop, that tis “ the 5 
« Good of that Part, which is moſt ex- 
* cellent within us; that tis a Good *ac- 
« comodated to all Places and Times; 
ce which neither depends on the will of 
ce others, nor on the affluence of external 
Fortune; that tis a Good, which de- 
« cays not with decaying Appetites, but 
« often riſes in vigour, when thoſe are no 
© more (d). 


TukkR is a Difference, we mult own, 
between this Intellectual Virtue, and Moral 
Virtue, 


3 


(a) See Vol. I. p. 119, 120, Ke. 


HE RME 8. 


Ch. V. Virtue. Mozart VIRTUE, from its Em- 


1 
a 
” 


ployment, may be called more Human, 
as it tempers our Appetites to the purpoſes ö 
of human Life. But INTELLECTUAL 

VIRTuRE may be ſurely called more Di- 


VINE, if we conſider the Nature and Sub- 
_— of its End, | 


IN DRPRE D for Moral Virtue, as it is almoſt 
wholly converſant about Appetites, and 
Affections, either to reduce the natural 
ones to a proper Mean, or totally ta expel | 
the unnatural and vitious, twould be im- 
pious to ſuppoſe THE DEITY to have oc- 
cafion for ſuch an Habit, or that any 
work of this kind ſhould call for his at- 
tention. Yet Gop Is, and Lives. So 
we are aſſured from Scripture it ſelf. 
What then may we ſuppoſe the Divine 
LIFE to be? Not a Life of Sleep, as 
Fables tell us of Endymion. If we may 
be allowed then to conjecture with a be- 
| 0 coming 


* 
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coming reverence, what more likely, than Ch. v. 
A PERPETUAL ENERGY OF THE PUREST — 


INTELLECT ABOUT THE FIRST, ALT- 
COMPREHENSIVE OBJECTS oF INTELLEC- 
' TION, WHICH OBJECTS ARE NO OTHER 


THAN THAT INTELLECT ITSELF ? For 


in pure INTEL LECTION it holds the reverſe 


of all Senſation, that THE PERCEIVER AND 
THING PERCEIVED are ALWAYS ONE AND 
THE SAME (eq. 5 

. "Twas 


. 
3 * =" — 


1 * 


— 


(e) E. % drog d xa, we muers mort, © Org 


ei, Vavuaro is d park, Err Vavuadioriea* 


Ze & wot, 25 Son d ys vnagxa 1 Yap Ne ivig 
Yeics Con- "Exeivog de, 1 vl Eẽ evipyerc de 1 Kab | 


ur, "Exe Cu? apirn * aids, Oxpty S Tov 
Oed e bas CG aidiov, dico: de Con », diy Z 
x 35 adios dri Two OS TOF TO yap O 
GEO ZE. Tü, pers rd Oe: A. C'. Iis re- 
markable in Scripture that Gop is peculiarly cha- 


racterized as A Living God, in oppoſition to all 


falſe and imaginary Deities, of whom ſome had no 
pretenſions to Life at all; others to none higher than 
that of Vegetables or Brutes ; and the beſt were no- 
thing better than illuſtrious Men, whoſe exiſtence 
was circumſcribed wy the ſhort "_ of Humanity. 


To 


Fg 
' 


2% 
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©. V. "Twas Speculation of this kind con- 
— cerning THE DIVINE NaTuse, which 


induced one of the wiſeſt among the 
Antients to believe That the Man, 
« ho could live in the pure enjoyment | 
te of his Mind, and who properly culti- 
te yated that divine Principle, was happieſt 
te in himſelf, and moſt beloved by the Gods. 
« For if the Gods had any regard to 
<< what paſt among Men (as it appeared 
« they had) 'twas probable they ſhould 
ce rejoice in that which was moſt excellent, 
e and by nature the moſt nearly allied to 
&« themſelves ; and, as this was Minn, 
« that they ſhould requite the Man, who 
ec moſt loved and honoured This, both 

e from 


4 « atten th. ** tt. ts tl MM. 4 kl UMM. Dt. 


— 


<A. n „* ** 1 


— 


Io the SER above quoted, may be added an- 
| other, which immediately precedes it, *Aurov 0} 


yoer. & ves Nr es Tz vonrd · vonros 7% 


vera, be x; vod are TAT TON NOYES 
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te from his regard to that which was Ch. v. 
0 gear to themſelves, and from his at- YY 
ce ing a Part, which was laudable and 

« right (F).“ 


AD thus in all Scrence there is ſome- | 
thing valuable for itſelf, becauſe it con- 
tains within it ſomething which is divine. 


—_— 


— — 


(F) Hb Nixopaxe 70 K. *. 1. 


End of the SECOND Book; 
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HERMES: 


Philoſophical — 


briyzaezs Gagat. 


——— *** — 


CHAP. 1 


Introduftion— Divifoon 17 the Subs 
1 fot into its principal Parts. 


| OME 40 the MinpD performs Ch. * 

thro the Bopy ; as for example. 
ac various Works and Energies of 

Art. Others it performs without ſuch Me- 

dium; as for example, when it thinks, 

and reaſons, and concludes. Now tho 

> 


306 nER MES. 

Ch. I. the Mind, in either cafe; may be called 

he Principle or Source, yet are theſe laſt 
more properly its own peculiar Acts, as 
being immediately referable to its own in- 
nate Powers. And thus is Mixp uiti- 
mately the Cauſe of all; of every thing at 
leaſt that is Farr and Good. i 


a thoſe Fees of Mind more im- 
mediately its own, that of mental Separa= 
tion may be well reckoned one. Corporeal 
Separations, however accurate otherwiſe, 

are in one reſpect incomplete, as they may 
be repeated without end. The ſmalleſt 
Limb, ſevered from the ſmalleſt Animal- 
cule (if we could ſuppoſe any inftrament 
equal to ſuch diſſection) has Rill a triple 
Extenſion of length, breadth, and hick- 
neſd; fas a figttre, a colour, with pertiaps = 

| triafiy other qualities; and ſo Will coat 

to have, tho this divided to infinity. But 
the Mind ſurmdunts il power of Concres 
Him, and can place in the fanpleſt manner ; 


every 


—— CDI — 
— — 


— 
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every Attribute by itſelf; convex. without Ch. I. 
concave; colour without ſuperficies ; ſu- 883 


perficies without Body; and Body without 
its Aceidents, as diſtinctly each one, as 


tho * had never r been united. 


AND be tis tat it penetrates into wwe 
receſſes of all things, not only dividing 
them, as Wholes, into their more conſpicuous 
Parts, but perſiſting, till it even ſeparate 
thoſe Elementary Principles, which, being 

blended together after a more myſterious 


manner, are united in the minuteft Part, 


as duch as in the e . | 


Now if MATTER 46 ForM are among 
theſe Elements, and deſerve perhaps to be 
eſteemed as the principal among them, it 
may not be foreign to the Deſign of this 
Treatiſe, to ſeek whether theſe, or any 
W to them, ee 
: 8 Srxron 


(4) See ie 312. 5,4 


you HE RM E S. 


Ch. I. SPEECH or LANGUAGE (b). This there- 
pre we ſhall attempt er the en 5 
method. 


FRYER 


(6) See before p. 2. 7. MaTTER and Fox M (in 
8 Greek AH and EIAO E) were Terms of great 
N import in the days of antient Philoſophy, when 
things were ſcrutinized rather at their Beginning than 
at their End. They have been but little regarded by 
modern Philoſophy, which almoſt wholly employs 
itſelf about the laſt order of Subſtance, that is to ſay, 

the tangiòle, corporeal or concrete, and whiich acknow- 
ledges no ſeparations even in this, but thoſe made 
mathematical Oy or Chemical Proceſs. 


The original meaning of the Word r AH, was 
SyIVA, a Woop. Thus Homer, 


: e 9 doe dνανο — 5 AH, : "I 
Tleogiv ur alavaloc Ilooeidewes tovlog, | 


: Hs Neptune paſt, the Mountains and the Woos : 
|  Trembled beneath the Gar immortal Fer. 


| Hence as Woop was perhaps the firſt and moſt 
aſeful kind of Materials, the Word Tu, which 
denoted it, came to be by degrees extended, and at 
length to denote MaTTER or MaTERrIALs in ge- 
neral. In this ſenſe Braſs was called the Tn or Matter 


| of a Statue; Stone, the Tn or Matter of a Pillar; and 
ſo in other inſtances. The Platonic Chakidius, and 
2 * 


| 
1 
1 ; 


| Boox Taz Thin. 


mb 


Every thing in a manner, * Ch. I. 


1 


— * 


* * . of the ak Latinity uſe SyLva 


under. the ſame extended and N Sig- 
nification. 1 9 


Now as the. Species of W here HE: 


(Stone, Metal, Wood, &c.) occur moſt equently 
in common life, and are all nothing more than na- 
tural Subſtances. or Bodies, hence by the vulgar 
MarTrTER and Bopy have been taken to denote the 
ſame thing ; Material to mean Corporeal ; Immate- 
rial, Incorporeal, &c. But this was not the Senti- 
ment of Philoſophers of old, by whom the Term 
Matter was ſeldom uſed under ſo narrow an accep- 
tation. With theſe, every thing was called "YAH, 
or Marr ER, whether corporeal or incorporeal, 


which was capable of becoming ſomething elſe ; or of 


being moulded into ſomething elſe, whether from the 
operation of Art, of Nature, or a higher Cauſe. 


Syllables they called the "Yau; of Words; Words 


or ſimple Terms, the "Yau: of Propoſitions; and 
Propoſitions themſelves the "Yaz: of Syllogiſms, 


The Stoics held all things out of our own power, 
(ra dx . —_ ſuch as Wealth and Poverty, Ho- 
„ nour 


m this ſenſe they not only called Braſs the Tau 
of a Statue, and Timber of a Boat, but Letters and 


"i or artificial, is in its conſtitution ” * 2 


; — * 
— 


ch. V 13 of 3 Common, and 
5 n g PECULIAR ; of ne Com- 


. nour and 1 Health and Sickneſs, Life and 
| Death, to be the TA, or Materials of Virtue or 
Moral Goodneſs, which had its eſſence in a proper 
conduct with reſpe to all theſe. (Vid. Arr. Epict. 
I L. I. c. 29. Alſo Vol. the firſt of theſe miſcella- 
| neous Treatiſes, p. 187, 309. M. Ant. XII, 29. 
VIII, 29. X, 18, 19. where the Tu, and A%e; 
are oppoſed to each other). The Peripatetics, tho 
they expreſsly held the Soul to be gcwwalo, or In- 
corporeal, yet ſtill talked of a Nag *Yauxog, a mate- 
rial Mind or Intelle, This to modern Ears may 
poſſibly ſound ſomething harſh. Yet if we tranſlate 
the Words, Natural Capacity, and confider them as 
only denoting that original and native Pater of In- 
tellection, which being previous to all human Know- 
ledge, is yet neceſſary to its reception; there ſeems no- 
thing then to remain, that can give us offence. And 
ſo much for the Idea of AH, or MarrER. See 
Alex. Aphrod. de Anim. p. 144- b. 145. : 


| As to EIA OE, its original meaning was that of 
Foxx or Frovns, conſidered as denoting vifible 
| Symmetry, and Proportion; and hence it had its 
1 name from Eid to ſee, Beauty of perſon being one 

of the nobleſt, and moſt excellent es 1 Sight · 


Thus Euripides, 
| Tparov ply Bog Aker rupavidos. 
Fair FoRM to Empire gave 1 firſt pretence. 
| 1 | | | ; Now 
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A. 


— 


Now as the Form or Figure of viſible Beings tended 
principally to diſtinguiſb them, and to give to each 


its Name and Eſſence; hence in a more general ſenſe, 
whatever of any kind (whether corporeal or incorporgal} 
was peculiar, eſſential, and diſtinctive, ſq as by its 

acceſſion to any Beings, as to its An or Matter, to 
mark them with: a Character, which they had not 
before, was called by the Antients E TAO or Form. 
Thus not only the Shape given to the Braſs was 
called the Eos or Form of the Statue ; but the Pro- 
Fortion aſſigned to the Drugs was the Elec or Form 
of the Medicine; the orderly Mation of the human 


un, and belonging to many other things; Ch. by 
and of fornething Peculiar, by which ns 


74 : 1s 
e 
* 3 oy , p 


4 


Body was the EiJog-or Form of the Dance; the juſt 


Arrangement of the Propofitions, the Eidos or Form 


of the Syllogiſm. In like manner the rational and 


accurate Condutt of | a wiſe and good mar, in all the 
various Relations and nces of life, made that 
Eidos or Form, deſcribed by Cicero to his Son, — 


ForRmam guidem ipſam, te fill, e tanquam 
faciem Hon RSH vides : que, i oculis 3 ä 


mirabiles amores On ait Plato 8 excitaret neee 
De Offic. 192 


we may go farther fill—Tu>. SUPREME In- 


TELLIGENCE, Which paſſes thro” all things, and 


en e ſame to e a8 Light is to 
our 


2 ©: — * my — — I 
> _ wo 
—— — AE a » 4 
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is diſtinguiſhed, and made to be its true 
and e ſelf. | 


__ Hence 


n 


our Eyes, this ſupreme Intelligence has been called | 


- FIAOE FIAQN, TRR FoRM or Forms; as 


being the Fountain of all Symmetry, of all Good, 
and of all Truth ; and as imparting to every Being 
thoſe eſſential and diſtinctive Attributes, which make 


it to be 10%, and not any 1 


And ſo much concerning Fox u, as before con- 
cerning MaTTER. We ſhall only add, tis in the 


. uniting of theſe, that every thing, which is genera- 


ble, may be ſaid to commence; as on the contrary, 


in their Separation, to periſh and be at an end — that 
while they co-exiſt, tis not by mere juxta-poſition, 


like the ſtones in a wall, but by a more intimate Co-. 
Incidence, complete in the minuteſt part—that hence, 
if we were to perſiſt in dividing any ſubſtance (for 
example Marble) to infinity, there would till re- 
main after every ſection both Matter and Form, and 
theſe as perfectly united, as before the Diviſion be- 


gan laſtly, that they are both pre-exiſtent to the 


Beings, which they conſtitute z the Matter being to 
be found in the world at large; the Form, if artifi-: 
cial, pre-exiſting within the Artificer, or if natural, 


within the ſupreme Cauſe, the NO un of 
the Univerſe, 0 | 


1 . — Pulchrum pultberrimas 2 


Aundum mente gerens, ſimilique in imagine formans. 


Boox TRE Trip. 


Hence Lancvace, if compared ac-Ch, I. 
cording: to this notion to the murmurs of Is 


* 


Even without tonutaing ſo high as this, we may 
- ſee among all animal and vegetable Subſtances, the 
Form pre-exiſting in their immediate generating Cauſe ; —_ 
Oak being the parent of On, Lion of Lion, Man 

ing Man, Kc. oy 


#4 


Cicero 8 account of theſe Principles is as follows. 


MATTER. 


Sed 2 putant omnibus ſine ulla Ace, atque 
carentem omni illa qualitate (faciamus enim tractande 
wſactius hoc verbum et tritius) MATERIAM gquandam, 
ex gud omnia expreſſa atque effuta fint : (que tota 
omnia accipere Polit, omnibuſgue modis mutari atgus 


ex omni parte) eõgue etiam interire, non in nihilum, &c. 
Acad. I. 8. Lal 


' Form. 


Sed ego fe flatuo, nibil eſſe in ullo genere tam pul- 
chrum, quo non pulchrius id fit, unde illud, ut ex ore 
aliguo, quaſi imago, exprimatur, quod negus aculis, ne- 
gue auribus, neque ullo ſenſu percipi poteſt : cogitatione 
tantùm et mente complectimur. Has RERUM 
FORMAS appellat Ideas ille non intelligendi folum, ſed 
etiam dicendi graviſſimus auctor et magiſter, Plato: 

eaſque g1gni negat, et ait ſemper eſſe, ac ratione et in- 
| i Frelligentia 


'S 
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ch. I. a . or the daſhin gs of a Cataract, 
bes f in common this, that like them, it 7+ 


. 
. 


s SovnD, But then on the contrary it has 
in peculiar this, that whereas thoſe Sounds 


| have 0 Meaning or Signification, to Lan- 


guage @ MEANING or SIGNIFICATION is 


effential. Agen, Language, if compared 


to the Voice of irrational Animals, has in 


common this, that like them, it has # 6 


Meaning. , But then it has this in peculiar 
to diſtinguiſh it from them, that whereas 
the Meaning of thoſe Animal Sounds is 
derived from Na ruxk, that of I. nguage 
is derived, not from Nature, but fon 


Compact (ci. 


| a bro 


ap relligentid contineri ; cetera naſe, occidere, fluere, labi; 


nec diutins efſe uno et eodem flatu. Quidguid ęſt igitur, 
de quo ratione et vid diſputetur, id gſt ad ultimam fui 


generis Formam ſpeciemgque redigendum. Cic. ad M. 


Brut. Orat. | 
(c) The Peripatetics cat with juſt de in all 


their definitions as well of Words as of Sentences, 
— it a part of their character to be ſignificant | 


6 5 I 
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r I - - 
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From hence it becomes evident, that Ch. I. 
LANGUAGE, taken in the moſt compre- - 
henſive view, implies certain Sounds, having 

certain Meanings; and that of theſe two 
Principles, the Sound i is as the MAr TER, 
common (like other Matter) to many dif- 
ferent things; the MeAnins as that pecu- 
liar and characteriſtic Foxu, by which 
the Mitre or  Efſence of n be- 


— — 


. * — —— 
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wh i. Da.” See S de Interp. 
c. 2. 4+ Baethius tranſlates the Words «ala oufnem, 
ad placitum, or ſecundum placitum, and thus explains 
them in his comment—-StcuxDUM PLACITUM 
vero et, quod ſecundum quandam Poſttionem, placitum- 
que ponentis aptatur : nullum enim nomen naturaliter 
conflitutum oft, neque unguam, ſicut ſubecta res d na- 
turd eft, ita guogue a nature veniente vocabulp nuncu- 
patur. Sed hominum genus, quad et ratiane, et oratione 
vigeret, nomina poſuit, eaque guibus Abuit literis fylla= 
biſque conjungens, fingulis ſubjectarum rerum Sofas 
dedit, has in a Lab. de oem . 8 
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deen the Matter, or common She „ 
Language. 
Ch. II. HE 1A or Marrrz or Lan- 
—— £4 cso comes firſt to be conſidered, 


* 


2 Subject, which Order will not ſuffer us 
to omit, but in which we ſhall endeavour 
to' be as conciſe as we can. Now this 


AH or Matter is SounD, and Sou is. 


that Senſation peculiar to the Senſe of” Hear- | 


Ing, when the Air bath felt a Percuſſion, 


adequate to the producing ſuch Effect (a ). 


4 


* 7 - ä 


(2) This appears to be Prifiias 8 Meh when 
he ſays of a Voice, what is more properly true of 


| Sounp i in general, that it is— /uum oy aurium, 


id eft, quad proprit auribus eccidit. Lib. I. p. 5 37. 


The following account of the Stoics, which refers 
the cauſe of Sound to an Undulation in the Air pro- 
pagated circularly, as when we drop a ſtone: into a 


Ciſtern ol water, ſeems to accord with the modern 


INT | 
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As the Cauſes of this Percuſſion are Ch. II. 
various, ſo from hence Sound derives the.” Y — 
Variety of its Species. 1 


FARTHER, as all theſe Cauſes are either 
Animal or Inanimate, ſo the two grand 
Species-of Sounds are likewife Animal or 
Inanimate. e 

THERE is no peculiar Name for Sound 
Hanimate; nor even for that of Animals, 
when made by the trampling of their Feet, 
the Auttering of their Win gs, or any other 
Cauſe, which is merely accidental. But 

1 VT 


—gyB * * — 


— * 


Hypothefis, and to be as plaufible as any Axovev 
A, 73 uefa EU vd re Puvodylog Y 18 d log aipes 
TAnTlopive. D., tle x014%]oupive, 25 ralg 
dr vρα ix ron los, ds vu H T0 © Th d, 
Loop x, xuxAous dr Ts αν Zs i. Porro 
audire, cum is, qui medius inter loquentem, et audientem 
eft, der verberatur orbiculariter, deinde agitatus auribus 
influit, quemadmodum et ciſternæ agua per orbes in- 
Jecto Agitatur lapide. Diog. Laert. VII, 


— 


as HERM E S. 
Ch. II. chat, which they nale by proper 3 
* conſequence. of Jome Senſation or inward 


* Impulſe, Juch Animal Sound is  called'a 
Votcs. 8 


A8 3 therefore implies that 
perceive that 70 know the Nature and 


know THE MATTER er common Subject of 
Lee 5 


\ 


| Intercourſe between theſe. tuo. The 
Lungs furniſh Air, out of which the Voice 


Voice is formed, ſerves to publiſn it abroad. 


I | Waar theſe Vocal Organs preciſely are, 
S not in all reſpects agreed by Philoſophers 


14“ 


Py : , — 
* J ? 


Sound called Human Voics ; we may 


Powers of the Humap Voice, is in fact to 


Now Fax Voice of Man, and it ſhould 
ſeem of all other. Animals, is formed by | 
certain Organs between the Mouth and the 
Lungs, and which Organs maintain the 


is formed; and the Mouth, when the . 


— 7 — 


and m Be dus a8 it n sch 1. 5 
certain that the Mere primary. and f 
Voicè is completely formed, before ever it | 
reach the Month, and can therefore (as welt 

as Breathing) find a Paſſage thro the Noſe, 

when the Mouth bs fo far Ropt, as 0 pre» 

vent vey leaſt utterance. | | 


| Now pure and aan v Volcx EN this 

produced, - is (as before was obſerved 
tranſmitted to the Mouth. HERE then, by 
means of certain different Organs, which do 


not change- its primary Qualities, but only: 
ſuperadd others, it receives the Form or 
Cbaracter of AwvxevLaTIoOn, For An- 
TICULATION-is/in fact nothing elſe, than 
that Form or Charaiter, acquired fo fp 
Voice, by meant F the Mouth and its 
feveral Organ, the Teeth, tbe "Tonguey 
the Lips, &. "The Voice is not by. Arti- 
culation made more grave or acute, more 
loud or ſoft (which are its primary Qu 
lities) but it wequ * o theſe Characters 


anne 
Ch. II. certain orbers additional, which are per- 
ec adapted to exift along with them (5). 


wy 


— 


(5) The ſeveral 8 aha mentioned, not 
-only ſerve the purpoſes of Speech, but thoſe very 
different ones likewiſe of Maſtication and Reſpira- 
tion; fo frugal is Nature in thus aſſigning. them 
double duty, and fo careful to maintain her charac- 
ter of doing nothing in vain. 


He, that would be informed, how much better 
the Parts here mentioned are framed for Diſcourſe in 
Man, who is a Diſcurſive Animal, than they are in 
other Animals, who are not ſo, may conſult Ari- 
flotle in his Treatiſe de Animal, Part. Lib. II. c. 17. 
L. III. c. 1. 3. De Animd. L. II. c. 8. F. 23, &c. 

And here by the way, if ſuch Inquirer be of a 
Genius truly modern, he may poſſibly wonder how 
the Philoſopher, conſidering (as *tis modeſtly 
_ phraſed) the Age in which he lived, ſhould know 
ſo much, and reaſon ſo well. But if he have any 
taſte or value for antient literature, he may with 
much juſter cauſe wonder at the Vanity of his Con- 
temporaries, who dream all Philoſophy to be the 
Invention of their own Age, knowing nothing of 
thoſe Antients ſtill remaining for their peruſal, 


tho? they are ſo ready on every e to give the 
Preference to themſelves. 


The following Account from Ammonius will ſnew 
whenoe the Notions in this — are taken, and 
what 


Book Taxs Turin. 


Tux ſimpleſt of theſe new Characters Ch. U. 
are thoſe acquired thro the mere Openings 


of 


what authority we have to diſtinguiſh Voics from 
mere SOUND 3 and ARTICULATE Voten from 
SIMPLE Votes. 


Kai 102 flv ci, TAN? 450 41 
aof - S aNH. 9, ve  tuluxe unn, 
drav dic vg uro Y daran ib gd h ano 
Ts me- & giomveleis 4 @np Tpocninly air Th | 
X&Ayjivy Tpaxtia aplnpig, ED TY d rep, J ros TW 
Yapynupeion, — dad Ty ard are r * 
4 reo, xala, rh 0 0 pay Tis qux xs dg imi Tay 
EATVELS ay wage olg emate vivo 0py3vov 
Cvpſdaives, Jo avAwy 25 Cvgryyuv* Ths YAWTING, 
2) Tay d dbl, xa} XXL Tp prev THN AIA- 
AEK TON d, dw, Yb d THN AI- 

' ACE ©®QNHN & mTavlws u 
Eftque Sox us, ictus aeris qui auditu ſentitur: Vox 
autem ęſi ſonus, quem animans edit, cum per thoracis 
compreſſionem aer attractus a pulmone, eliſus ſimul totus 
in arteriam, guam aſperam vocant, et palatum, aut 
gurgulionem impingit, et ex ictu ſonum quendam Jensi. | 
bilem pro animi quodam impetu perficit. 1d quod in 
inſtrumentis gue quia inflant, ideo tunes a muſicis 
dicuntur, uſu venit, ut in tibiis, ac fiftulis contingit, 
Ds. Þ 3 "+ 
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Ch. II. of the Mouth, as theſe Openings differ in 
ging the Voice a Paſſage. Tis the 


Variety of Configurations in theſe Open- 
ings only, which gives birth and origin to 
the ſeveral VowELs; and 'tis from hence 
they derive their Name, by being thus 
eminently Vocal (c), and eafy to be founded 

of themſelves alone. 
THERE 


83 3 3 * _ 3 OY PS 


— . — 


cum FO A labiague * bquelam nacefſaria nt; 3 
ad vocem vero ſimplicem non omnino conferant. Ammon. 
in Lib. de Interpr. P> 25. b. | 5 


It appears that the Stotes {contrary to the notion 
of the Peripatetics) uſed the word ꝙ NH to de- 
note SounD in general. They defined it therefore 
to be — To idiov d axons, Which juſtifies the 
definition given by Priſcian, in the Note preceding. 
AxIMAL SounD' they defined to be Ah dr 
opus menAnypivcs, Air ſtrucł (and ſo made audible) 
by ſome animal impulſe ; and HUMAN Or RATIONAL 
' SOUND oy defined Evaphpos »y amo Jian; 
TE Tin, Sound articulate and des from * 
diſcurſive faculty. Diag. Laert. VII. LL 


| () ®@QNHENT A. | 


Fd 
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Tuxkx are other e Forms, which hn 


the Mouth makes not by mere PA ors 


but by different Contais of its different 


: parts; ſuch for inſtance, as by the Junction 


of the two Lips, of the Tongue with the 
Teeth, of the T angue with the * 


and the like, 


Now as ll theſe ſeveral Contact, un- 


leſs ſome Opening of the Mouth either 
immediately precede, or immediately fol- 
low, would rather lead to Silence, than 


to produce a Voice ; hence tis, that with 


ſome ſuch Opening, either previous or 
ſubſequent, they are always connected. 
Hence alſo it 1 is, that the Articulations f 
produced are called ConsonanTs, becauſe 
they ſound: not of themſelves, and from 


their own powers, but at all times in 
company with Jome auxiliary Vowel (d). 
. 5 | 


- / FRA — o . 

7 . . . * 
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Tuxkx are other ſubordinate Diſtinc- 
* tions of theſe primary Articulations, which 


to enumerate would be foreign to 128 
deſign of this Treatiſe. | 


"Tis TR to obſerve, that they are 
all denoted by the common Name of 
ELEMENT (e), in as much as every Arti- 


culation of every other kind is from them 


derived, 


. 
8 Pa «i. EC 1 x 
mY _ _ 


(e) The Stoie Definition of an ELEMENT: is as 
follows Eg di gore, i of mpuls yivelas 0 

vundH,νq:, g tis © Lvl avandlas, An ELEMENT 
is that, out of which, as their firſt Principle, things 
generated are made, and into which, as their laſt remains, 
they are reſolved. Diog. Laert. VII. 176. What 
_ Ariſtotle ſays upon ELEMENTS with reſpec to the 
| Subject here treated, is worth GE to vi; 
n cx, i: Iv le. 5 Oord, 5 big d n 
, ixcive d prin ze A α O irięas Ty 
zue ald. The ELEMENTS. OF  ARTICULATE 
Voice are tnſe things, out of which the Voce is 
compounded, and into which, as its laſt remains, it is 
divided: the Elements themſelves being no farther divi- 


ſible into other articulate Voices, differing in Species 
| ”_ them. Metaphyſ. V. _— 3. 
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derived, and into them reſolved. Under Ch. II. 
their ſmalleſt Combination they produce a 
Syllable ; Syllables properly combined pro-; 
duce a Word; Words properly combined 
produce a Sentence and Sentences pro- 

perly combined produce an Oration or 
Diſcourſe. | 


Aup thus is it that to Principles ap- 
 parently ſo trivial (), as about twenty plain 
elementary 


* 


(f) The Egyptians paid divine honours to the 
Inventor of Letters, whom they called TuzuTH ; _ 
and Socrates, when he ſpeaks of him, conſiders him 


either as @ God, or as ſome Godlike Man. Plat. 
Phileb. T. 2. p- 18. Edit. Serran. 


we mall hn add a retnarkable _ 98 8 
Ariſtotle, which ſhews in what eſtimation he held 
PRINCIPLES, and what difficulty he imagined to 
attend their invention. MET IZ TON xs iowg 
'APXH' mTavlds, deep Axel ds 4 XAAE- 
IT AT ON ou yep pc li ov 71 dna, rod 
pixpoTalov ov TH 7 povide. ae in bv 
T&Ing d tvpnpivngs, pa To pet wa 3 b, Ef¹νο 70 
Adi rd tw, Nam Prineipium fortaſſe eſt maxima to 
tius par, ut dici ſolet : ideogue eft difficillimum.. Cum 


HERMES. 


Ch. Il. FONT Sounds, we owe that ry 
eh of of articulate Voices, which have been 
ſufficient to explain the Sentiments of ſo 
innumerable a Multitude, as all the preſent 


and paſt Generations of Men. 


„ 


Ir appears from what has been Faid, 
that THE MATTER Or COMMON SUBJECT 


or LANGUAGE 18 that Species of Sounds 
called Voices ARTICULATE. 


WHAT remains to be examined in the 
following Chapter, is Language under its 


characteriſtic and peculiar FoRM ; that is 
to ſay, Language conſider d, not as a 


Sound, but as a Meaning. 


— — 


— 
— 


enim ; quo potentiore oft facultate, es minore fit magnitu- 


dine, difficillimum eſt viſu. Hoc autem reperto, Jaci- 


ius eft adjungere et conferre quad religuum H. De 
Sophiſt. Elench. c. She 


4 HT TS i» A. 
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The the Form, or St Character of 
N - Longuage. * 


HEN to any articulate Voice there Ch. III. 

accedes by compact a Meaning or 
Signification, ſuch Voice by ſuch acceſ- 
ſion is then called A Wonp; and many 
Words, poſſeſſing their Significations (as 
it were) under the ſame Compat? (a), unite 
in conſtituting a PARTICULAR LAN- 

GUAGE. | = 


AY: 4 i Ir 


2 — 


* * 
_ * 
— ” - 4 


(a) See before Note (e) p. 314. N 
Tren e. ane | 


The following Quotation from Abr is re- 
markable— Ka dep 2 T0 puiv k, Toro ee 
O5on, vd & d Nit > xa]a cvIfon, xy 78 pi 

h FN, Obon, u ot Wins hieti · dr 2, 0 ub Ocovei, 
pen, 70 & d ovopairwr d p ru r Slog nn 
35 tobe Tv 45 onlud dovafa, d a LJGαο d 


xd | 


Ir appears from hence, that a Wonn 


. be defined @ Voice articulate, and 


Agnificant 


— 


xx E n quid prey NWS" Iv, 9 0 eexuxian, xale Os. 


Tv EXC 0 avon» T&LUATANTIOS TOI A gdbois · 


Td dd 0v6paeeoiv, I prjeaowy I Tis i TYTWY CUYXELfAt- 


voig A8yois Xp t mes THY Cnuacian, (dx von 


Jou, NN vw) ga ige lo Nun woe rd d Con, 


dis v 26 tro Tay Ivnlov aurouvnry ee xls, 


5 re . guva hne, de 6 iv aury TW 
| end 1 re dune dianpirniley dovapus* dy ot 
T&UTH ol els xd M\G- IN tuevo Ado ple pirpwy, 
J dlvev Hrg. In the ſame manner therefore, as local 
Motion is from Nature, but Dancing is ſomething poſi 
tive; and as Timber exiſts in Nature, but a Door is 


fomething poſitive ; ſo is the Power of producing a vocal 
Sound founded in Nature, but that of explaining our- 


elves by Nouns, or Verbs, ſomething poſitive. And 


hence it is, that as to the fimple power of producing vocal 
Sound (which is as it were the Organ or Inſtrument to the 
Soul's faculties of Knowlege or Volition) as to this vocal 
power ] ſay, Man ſeems to poſſeſs it from Nature, in like 
manner as irrational animals : but as to the employing of 
Nouns, or Verbs, or Sentences compoſed out of them, in the 
explanation of our Sentiments (the things thus employed 
being founded not in Nature, but in Poſs ition) this 


be ſeems to poſſeſs by way of peculiar eminence, be- 


cauſe he alone of all mortal Beings partakes of a Soul, 
which 


a—_ es oe edn Ad. 
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Agniicant by Compact — and that LAu- Ch. III. 
GUAGE may be defined 4 Syſtem of e 
Voices, ſo ſignificant. 


IT is from notions like theſe concerning 
Language and Words, that one may be 
tempted to call Lancuace a kind of 
PxeTURE OF THE UNIVERSE, where the 


Words are as the DR or __ of all 
particulars. 


% 


AnD 


— * 
6 
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which can move ſelf, and operate artificialh ; NJ that 
even in the Subject of Sound bit artificial Power ſhews 
itſelf; as the various elegant Compoſitions both in Metre, 
and without Metre, abundantly _ Ammon. de 
Interpr. p. 51. a. | 


'M al be obſerved, that the operating artificially, | 
(Sep Texas) of which Ammonius here ſpeaks, 
and which he conſiders as a diſtinctive Mark peculiar 
to the Human Soul, means ſomething very different 
from the mere producing works of elegance and deſign ; 
elſe it could never be a mark of Diſtinction between 
Man, and many other Species of Animals, ſuch as 
the Bee, the Beaver, the Swallow, &c. See Val. I. 
p. 8, 95 10, 158, 159. &c. 


HE RM EA 


Axp yet it may be doubted, how far 


as! is true. For if Pictures and Images | 


are all of them Imitations, it will follow, 
that whoever has natural faculties to know 
the Original, will by help of the ſame 
faculties know. alſo its Imitations. But it 
by no means follows, that he who knows 
any. Being, ſhould know for that reaſon 
its Greek or Latin Name. 


Tur Truth is, that every Medium | 
thro' which we exhibit any thing to 
another's Contemplation, is either derived 
from Natural Attributes, and then it is 
an IMITATION; or elſe from Accidents 
quite arbitrary, and then it is a SY M- 

BOL (. 


** 


9 


(b) AruzPipe: & 70 OMO TMA 1 T TM- 
BO'AOT, vb vd h d hei why Obow d- 
Ts mpdyuailoc xz] To dwalov amianiCeda: Gade, 
2 8X tu 4p ud aal pllaxhzons 70 yep iy Ty 
di 
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Now, if it be allowed that in far the Ch. III. 
ane pow. of . not any of their > 
„„ nat 


nnn 


** U Ar REIT „ 


tix c reptauli 1 * dee, i. u M 
1 Panaxpoy, 2 70 410. * T0 TIA: Exel 
Ts Tunęc rus, zar & avis Alo tivas 0jpcinper 
1d of ys ovpſiokov, iro nn, (apPorie yap 9 
PrAiroPQy avls onpazu) 1 ao iQ 1 vn, 
Art * tx une vOrapaw The iligac t uvoiag · 
oo, Ts Tols der 2 c Tos n 
Sve vH, Hb 6 dA aTYXNTE, * 
* pris, vad Onow Evprrridns, 


Exil & 2 idy wuposs, 05 rope] 
e NN, ed Pour ioo MEX. 


Abvalas dt Th ö red Da. spa- dd lac, x) \ Glaus | 
ape, Y A jppia,—A REPRESENTATION or 
RESEMBLANCE differs from a SYMBOL)s in as much 


as the Reſemblance aims as far &s Poſſible to repreſent 
the very nature of the thing, nor is it in our power to 


ſhift orwaryit. Thus a REPRESENTATION intended. 
fer Socrates in u Picture, if it have not theſe cirrun- 
ances peculiar to Socrates, the bald, the flat-noſed, and 
the projecting Eyes, cannot properly be called a Repre- 
ſentation of him. But 4 SYMBOL or SIGN (for the 
' Philoſopher Ariſtotle ue both names) is wholly in our 
own power, as depending fly for its exiftence on our 
own” Imagination. Thus fir example, as ro the time 1 
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Ch. III. natural Attributes are to be found in arti- 
O culate Voices, and yet thro' ſuch Voices 


are things of every kind exhibited, it will 


follow that Won ps muſt of neceſſity be 


SYMBOLS, becauſe it * * r 
cannot be Imit ations. 


But here occurs a | Queſtion. which de- 
ſerves attention Why 1 in the common 


* intercourſe of men with men have 
Amitations been neglected, and Symbols 
te preferred, altho Symbols are only 
« known by Habit or Inſtitution, -while 
« Imitations are recognized by a kind of 


* natural Intuition ?” — To this it may be 


| anſwered, that if ths Sentiments of the 
Mind, 


a * 


— 


(according to what Euripides ſays, 


But toten the flaming Torch was hurPd, the ſign 
Of purple fight, as when the Trumpet ſounds, &c.) 


or elſe one may ſuppoſe the elevating of a Spear, the dart- 


ing of a Weapon, and a thouſand ways befides.. Amman. 
in Lib. de Interp. p. 17. b. 


when two armies ſhould engage, the Symbol or ab may 
be the ſounding of a Trumpet, the throwing of a arch, | 


2 " 
ro "oy ” IY PIFY a CY 
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Mind, like the Features of the Face, were Ch. III. 
immediately viſible to every beholder, A 
Art of Speech or Diſcourſe would have 
been perfectly ſuperfluous. But now, 
while our Minds lie inveloped and hid, 
and the Body (like a Veil) conceals every 
thing but itſelf, we are neceſſarily compel- 
led, when we communicate our Thoughts, 
to paſs them to each other tbr a Medium 
which is corporeal (c). And hence it is 
that all Signs, Marks, Imitations, and 
Symbols muſt needs be ſenſible, and ad- 
dreſſed as ſuch to the Senſes. Now Tas 
SENSES, we know, never exceed their 
natural Limits; * Eye perceives no 
Sounds 3 


—— 


— ͤä*„üä('(—:b0ʒ „ — 


(c) Ai qx ai nptlepas, Yura 5 Tra Tav 
Twp Tv, nivvavlo di avlay Ta vonpaluv on luci 
GNMTAGL; TR Tea ypala*' 'Erudn d cwar owdidolas, 
diem viÞus ep aulu Y vepov, id 
rv du, di dv nu ν RAMIAGLS rd ra. 
Animi noſtri a corporis compage ſecreti res viciſſim animi 
conceptionibus fignificare poſſent: cum autem corporibus 
involuti ſint, perinde ac nebuld, ipſorum intelligendi vis 
obtegitur : quocirca opus eis fuit nominibus, quibus res in- 
ter ſe ſignificarent. Ammon. in Prædicam. p. 18, a. 
„ | 
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Ch. III. Sounds; the Ear perceives no Figures nor 

r= Colours. If therefore we were to con- 

23 verſe, not by Symbols but by Jmitations, as 

od far as things are charaQterized by Figure 
ceffarily thro' Figure and Colour alſo, | 
Agen, as far as they are characterized by 
Sounds, it would ſor the fame reaſon, be 
thro' the Medium of Sounds. The like 
may be ſaid of all the other Senſes, the 
Imitation ſtill ſhifting along with the Ob- 
jects imitated. We fee then how comph- 
ated fuch Ienitation would _ 


Ir we ſet Lebe therefore, as a 
| Symbol, in oppoſition to ſuch Imitation; if 
we conſider the Simplicity of the one, and 
the Multiplicity of the other; if we con- 
fider the Eaſe and Speed, with which 
Words are formed (an Eaſe which knows 
no trouble or fatigue ; and à Speed, which 
equals the Progreſs of our very Thoughts) 2 
if we oppoſe to this the difficulty and 
length 


3 
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length of Imitations ; if we remember Ch. III. 
that ſome Objects are capable of no Imij- 


tations at all, but that all Objects univerfally 

plainly perceive an Anfwer to the Queſtion. 

here propoſed Why, in the common 

ce intercourſe of men with men, Imita- 

„ tions have been jet, and * 
1 n | 


Hencz too we may perceive a Reaſon, | 
_ why there never was a Language, nor in- 
' deed can poſſibly be framed one, to expreſs 
the Properties and real Eſſences of things, | 
as a Mirrour exhibits their Figures and 
their Colours. For if Language of itſelf 
imply nothing more, than certain Species 
if to. ſome Beings Sound and Motion are 
no Attributes at all; if to many others, 
where Attributes, they are no way eſſen- 
tial (ſuch as the Murmurs and Wavings 
of a Tree during a ſtorm) if this be true 


6 HER ME 8G. 


Ch. III. tis impoſſible the Nature of ſuch 8 
"ſhould be expreſſed,” or the leaſt eſſential 
Property be any way imitated, while be- 
tween the Medium and Te" there- is 
a nothing CONNATURAL (d )- OY 


| ＋ Is true indeed, en Primitives were 
once eſtabliſhed, twas eaſy to follow the 
Connection and Subordination of Nature, 
in the juſt deduction of Derivatives and 
Compounds. Thus the Sounds, Water, 
and, Fire, being once annexed to thoſe 
two Elements, 'twas certainly more natural 
to call Beings participating of the firſt, 


 Watry, of the laſt, Fiery, than to com- 0 
mute the Terms, and call them by the ? 
reverſe. But why, and from what natura! 0 
| Conne&ions the Primitives themſelves might I 
not be commuted, 'twill be found, I be- 0 
lieve, difficult to aſſign a Reaſon, as well t! 
in the inſtances before us, as in moſt 1 


8 88 "hore. 


— 


(d) See Vol. I. T reatiſe II. c. 3. P. 70. t 
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ethers. _ We may here alſo ſee the Reaſon, C 
why ALL: LANGUAGE, IS FOUNDED. IN 


Compacr, and not in Nature; for ſo a are 
al e of which Words are a certain 


Tas on: remains if So os | 
Symbols, then SYMBOLS or WHAT ? 

If it be anſwered; of, Tyincs, the Que 
ſtion returns, oF WHAT THIN Gs ? —If it 

be anſwered, of the ſeveral Individuals of 
Senſe, the various particular Beings, which 

exiſt around us—to this, tis replied, may 

be raiſed certain Doubts. In the firſt place 
every Word will be in fact a proper Name. 
Now if all Words are proper Names, how 
came Lexicographers, whoſe expreſs buſi- 
neſs is to explain Words, either wholly to 
omit proper Names, or at leaft to explain 
them, not from their own Art, but from 
Fe ? v- 


7 


Ac EN, if all 1 Wards are proper — 5 
then in ſtrictneſs no Word can. belong to 
=» . 


22s - HERMES 
Ch. III. more chan one Individual. But if * 
en, as Individuals are infinite, to make 
a perfect Language, Words muft be infinite 
alfe. But if infinite, then incompreben- . 
fible, and never to be attained by the wiſeſt 
Men; whoſe labours in Language upon 
this Hypotheſis would be as idle as that 
ſtudy of infinite written Symbols, which 
M.iſſionaries (if they may be credited) at- 
tribute to the Chineſe. — 5 


AGEN, i all Words are proper Names, 
or (which is the ſame) the Symbols of 
Individuals ; it will follow, as Individuals 
are not only infinite, but ever paſſing, that 
5 the Language of thoſe, who lived ages - 
5 l 8 will be as unknown now, as the very 5 
i Voices of the Speakers. Nay the 'Lan- . 

guage of every Province, of every Ton, 
of every Cottage, muſt be every where 

different, and every where changing, ſince 
ſuch is the Nature of Individuah, which 

it follows. : DR NS 


8 Aczn, | 


| Acen, if all Wards are proper Names, Ch. III. 
the Symbols of Individuals, it will follow W. 


that in Language there can be no General 
Propyfition, becauſe upon the Hypotheſis 
all Terms are particular; nor any Affirma- 
tive Propoſition, becauſe no one Individual 
in nature is anoiber. It remains, there can 
be no Propoſitions, but Particular Nega- 
tives. But if ſo, then is Language in- 
capable of communicating General Afirma- 
tive 7 ruths—If ſo, then of communicatin g 
Demonſtration—. If ſo, then of communi- 
cating Sciences, whi ch are ſo many Syſtems 
of Demonſtrations— If ſo, then of com- 
| municating Arts, which are the "Theorems 
of Science applied praftically—] If ſo, we 
ſhall be little the better for it either in 
| 1 or in Practice (e). And ſo 
e 5 | mach 


— 


TER VER 


of 5 „ whole of Fuclil Fa Elements may 

be called the baſis of Mathematical Science) is 

founded W Ne 7 erms, and general Propofi- 
| * e ee may 


Ch. III. much for this Hypotheſis 1 let us now r try 


* — another. | 


1. Wonps are not the Symbols of ex- 
ternal Particulars, it follows of courſe, 
they muſt be THz "SYMBOLS OF on 

| Toeas: For this is evident, if they are not 
Symbols of tHings without, they can only 
be * of ſon nething within, * 


” Hens a the Gaia recurs, #1 SyM- 
BOLS or IpR As, then or wHaT IDEAs ?=— 


Or $ENSIBLE IDEAs.—Be it fo, and what 
| follows Every thing in fact, which has 


followed already from the ſuppoſition of 
their being the Symbols of external Purti- 
culars; and that from this plain and ob- 
vious re becauſe the feveral Ideas, 

which 


— 


* 15 * — 


tions, moſt. of which are e affirmative. So true. are 
+ thoſe Verſes, however barbarous as to their ſtile, 


1— nm &ft ex Particulari, 


>: Neve Negativis, rect concludere fi vis. 
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Which Particulars imprint, muſt be needs Ch. III. 


as mn ne themy © * 
ſelves. 4 | 


| ih So Words are neither the Symbols 
of external Particulaf$, nor yet of parts- 
cular Ideas, they can be SyMBoLs of nor 
thing elſe, except of GENERAL IpRAs, be- 
cauſe nothing elſe, except theſe, remains. - 
—And what do we mean by GENERAL 
Ip EAS We mean SUCH AS ARE CoM- 
MON To MANY Inprvipuars; not only 

to. Individuals which exiſt now, but which 

exiſted in ages paſt, and will exift in ages 
future; ſuch for example, as the Ideas 
belonging to the Words, Man, Lion, Cedar. 
— Admit it, and what follows 2—It follows, 
that if Words are the Symbols of ſuch general 
Ideas, Lexicographers may find employ, 
tho” they meddle not with proper Namizs. 
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| Ir follows. that one Word may be, not 
33 but truly and OO" com- 
2 . i men 


Ch. III. non to many Par- ber a and 
future; fo that however theſe Particulars 


may be infinite, and ever fleeting, yet Lan- 
' guage notwithſtanding may be definite : and 
Heady, But if ſo, then attainable even by 
ordinary Capacities) without dan ur of in- 
curring the Chineſe een * 


© 


Aon N, it e chat the Langinge 
of thoſe, who lived ages ago, as far as it 
ſtands for the ſame general Ideas, may be: as 
intelligible now, as it was then. The like 
may be ſaid of the ſame Lan guage bein 8 

| accommodated t to diſtant Regions, and even 
0 diſtant Nations, amidſt all the variety of 
ever new and ever changing Obje edts, | 


8 it follows that 3 may 
be expreſſive of general Truths; and if fo, 
then of Demonſtration, and Sciences, and 


Arts 3 


— 


— 


* 


* See p. 338. 
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\ Arts 3 and if fo, become ſubſervient toCh. HI. 
purpoſes o; Fey kind 9. | — 


Nov if it HAHN ee nene of thats 


14 2 be aſſerted of Language, 
<« were not Words the Symbols of general 


« Tdeas—and it be f urther true, that theſe 


40 thin gs may be all undeniably aſſerted of | ; 
40 Language — it will follow (and that 


neceſſarily) that Worps ARE THE SYM- 
BOLS | or GENERAL IDzAs. 


| An yet perhaps even here may fs 
an Objection. It u may be urged, if Words 
are the Symbols of general Ideas, Lan 1guage 
may anſwer well enough the purpoſe of 
Philoſophers, who reaſon about general, 

and abſtract Subjects — but what becomes 
of the buſineſs of ordinary Life ? Life we 

know is merged ; in a multitude of Parti- 


culars, where an Explanation by Lan guage | 


/ 
Fo * | 18 
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Ch. III. is as requiſite, as in the higheſt Theorems. 


rue Vulgar indeed want it to no other End. 
How then can this End in any reſpect be 


anſwered, if Language be Wm" of 


ert farther es ys Ideas 4 


4 To this i it may be anſwered, that At 
ſurely reſpect the buſineſs of ordinary Life; 
yet ſo far are general Ti erms from being 
an Obſtacle here, that without them no 

Art can be rationally explained. How 

for inſtance ſhould the meaſuring Artiſt 
aſcertain to the Reapers the price of their 

 Vhabours, had not he firſt thro' general 


Terms learnt thoſe general Theorems, that 
reſpect the doctrine and 1 * Men- 


ration? 


Bur ſuppoſe this not to ſatisfy a perſe- 


vering Objector —ſuppoſe him to inſiſt, 


that, admitting this to be true, there were 
till a multitude of occafions for minute 


particularixing, of which *twas not poſſible 


for 


pA 


— 


Boox Tis Tulzp. 


| juſt; that 'twas neceſlary 10 the Perfre- 
tio and Completion of .Lancuacs, that 
it ſhould ** expreſſive of PARTICULARS, 
as well as *f GENERAL. We muſt how- 
ever add, that its general Terms are by 


far its moſt excellent and eſſential Part, 
ſince from theſe it derives ** that com- 


cc prehenſive Univerſality, that juſt pro- 
portion of Preciſon and Permanence, 


« without which it could not poſſibly 


«© be either learnt, or underſtood, or ap- 
« plied to the purpoſes of Reaſoning 
and Sciente ;”— that particular Terms 
have their Utility and End, and that 
therefore care too has been taken for 2 


opply e of WN 


One Method of > expreſſing Particulats, 
is that of PROPER Names. This is the 
leaſt artificial, becauſe Feen Names be- 


ing 


„ 
for mere Generali to be. ſuſceptible — ſup- Ch. III. | 
poſe, 16, uch an Objoion, what honld 
we anſwer bat the Objectiʒp was 
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Ch. III. i ing in every diſtrict * n | 
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— may be unknown to thoſe, Who know the 
Language perfectly well, and can hardly 


therefore with propriety be conſidered as 


parts of it. The other and more artificial 


| Method is that of DepINITIVEs or Ak- 


And here we cannot enough admire the 


FICLES 17 , whether we aſſume the pro- 
xaminal, or choſe more firietly ſo called. 


exquiſite Art of Language, which, with- 


mut wundring into infinitude, contri ves bow 


ta denote things infinite ; chat is to ſay, in 


other Words, which by the ſmall Tribe 
of Deſiniti ves ; properly & applied 10 general 
Terms, knows how to. employ. theſe laſt, 


tho in number finite to the accurate ex- 


. .. « 
| preſſion of infinite Particulars. RH: 


To explain what has been ſaid by a 


fingle example. Let the general Term be 
Max. I have occaſion to apply this Term 


* * to 
oY 
„ 8 


. . { * r 
R % nas 
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: (8) See before P · 72 &c. 2337 Kc. 
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to che denoting of ſome Particular. Let Ch. III. 
it be required to expreſs this Particular 
as unknown ; I ſay, A n ; I fay, 
Tur Man—indefinite; Aux Man — definite; 
AcxkkxrAlx Man—preſent and near ; THis 
Man—preſent and diſtant 5 THAT Man— 
like to ſome other; sucn a Man—an inde- 
finite Multitude ; MANY Men—a. definite 
Multitude; A THOUSAND Men j—the ones 
of a Multitude, taken. throughout ; 3 EVERY 
Man—the ſame ones, taken with diſtinctiun; 
kach Man— taken in order; FirsT Man, 
skconp Man, &c.—the whole Multitude 
of Particulars taken collectively; alL Men 
— tbe Negation of this Multitude; xo Man. 
But of this we have ſpoken already, when 
| we inquired concerning Definitives. 
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| Taz Sum of all is, that Won ps ARE 
THE SYMBOLS OF IDEAS BOTH GENERAL 
AND PARTICULAR ; YET OF THE GENE= 
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Ch. III. oOũ I ' $ECONDARILY, ACCIDENTALLY, 
* AND ARI. 8 = 


FE 


' SHOULD it be ad, « i has Lan- 
« guage this double Capacity b. May we 


not aſk, by way of return, Is it not a kind 
of reciprocal Commerce, or Intercourſe of 


. our Ideas? Should it not therefore be 
| Framed, fo as to expreſs the whole of our 
Perception ? Now can we call that Per- 


either INnTELLECT1ON without Senſation, 


or SENSATION without Intellecrion? Tf not, | 


how ſhould Language explain the whole of 
our Perception, had it not Words to ex- 
preſs the Objects, e to each of the 
two Faculties? 


7 0 Pol IP — As in the precedin g 
Chapter we vonſidered Language with a 
view to its MATTER, ſo here we have 
confidered it with a view to its Foxm, Its 
MATTER is recognized, when''tis conft- 

| dered 


ception intire and whole, which implies 
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 Cmcernin 2 general: or aft Lees, | 


NL UCH having been ſaid'in the” pre- 
A ceding Chapter about GENERAL 
on UNIVERSAL Ipxas, it may not perhaps 
be amiſs to inquire, by what proceſs we 
come to perceive them, and what kind of 
Beings they are; ſince the generality of men 


think ſo meanly of their exiſtence, that they 


are commonly conſidered, as little better 
than Shadows. "Theſe Sentiments are not 

unuſual even with the Philoſopher now a 
days, and that from cauſes much the ſame 
with __ which. influence the Valgar.. 


| Tax, Ga * in „ Renb "a 


their earlieſt Infancy, and. never ance 
dreaming any thing to be worthy of pur- 
ſuit, but what either pampers their, Appe- 


tite, or fills their Purſe, imagine nothing 


to be- _ but-what: may be. faſted, or 


touched. | 
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adi Tur PHILOSOPHER, 4s to theſe Ch. IV. 
matters being of much the ſame Opinion 
in Philoſophy looks no higher, than to 
experimental Amuſements, deeming nothing 
Demonſtration, if it be not made ocular. 
Thus inſtead: of aſcending from Senſe to 


Intellect (the natural progreſs of all true 
Learning) he hurries on the contrary into 


the midſt of Senſe, where he wanders at 
random without any end, and is loſt in a 
Labyrinth of infinite Particulars. Hence 
then the reaſon. why the ſublimer parts of 
Science, the Studies of Manp, INTELLEC- 


' TION, and , INTELLIGENT. PRINCIPLES, | 
are in a manner neglected; Ay as if the 
Criterion of all Truth were an Alembic or 
an Air-pump, what cannot be proved by 
Experi ment, is deemed no better thay. 


mere . 


5 yet tis TE. remarkable, amid 
the prevalence of ſuch Notions, that there 
ſhould ſtill remain two Sciences 1 in faſhion, 

and 
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HERMES. 


IV. and theſe having their Certainty of all he 
i oeaſt controverted, wohich are not in the. 


minuteſt article depending upon —— 


By theſe I mean ARFFHMBTIC, a 1 Gro- 
METRY (a). But to come to dur r Subject - 


concerning « GENERAL IDEAS. 
: ane 


1 * V — 3 0 2 Ss Pot 1 — n > 


<< 


10 5 The many 4 eee (0 uſeful: in life, 


and fo admirable in themſelves) with which theſe 


two Sciitncts ſo eminently abound, ariſe ofiginally 
from PRINCIPLES, THE MOST OBVIOUS IMAGI- 
NABLE 3; Principles, ſo little wanting the pomp and 


apparatus of Exezx1MBNT, that they afe /el/-tvi- 
dient to every one, poſſeſſed of common ſenſe. 1 
would not be underſtood, in what I have here ſaid, 


or may have ſaid elſewherey to undervalue Ex RI -· 
MENT ; whoſe importance and utility I freely ac- 


knowlege, in the many curious Noſtrums and choice 
Receipts, with which it has enriched the neceffary 


Arts of life. Nay, I go farther — I hold all juſtifi- 


able Pratiice in every kind of Subjet? to be founded 


in ExrExTENCE, which is no more than the reſult 


F many repeated EXPERIMENTS. But I muſt add 


withal, that the man who acts from Experience alone, 


| tho! he act ever ſo well, is but an Empiric or Quact, 


and that not only in Medicine; but in evety other 


Subject. Tis then only that we recognize ART, 
and that the Eu IRT quits his name for the more 


honourable one of Axrisr, when to his ExrERI- 
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Man's FIRST Perceprions are thoſe oh, Iv. 
of the Senses, in as much as they com 
mence from his earlieſt Infancy. Theſe 
Perceptions, if not infinite, are at leaſt 
indefinite; and more fleeting and tranfient, 
than the vey Obj _ which they exhibit, 

| ' becauſe 


as - 
— 


— —_— 


ENCE hs adds r 1 is | Wome: enabled- to 
tell us, not only, WHAT is to be done, but WHV tis 
to be dene; for ART is 4 compoſite of Experience and 
Science,, Experience providing it NO and 
SCRIER giving them A FORM. ry 


In the mean time; while Exezaturnr is thus 
neceſſary to all-?RACTICAL W1sDoM, with reſpect 
to PURE and SPECULATIVE SCIENCE, as we have 
hinted already, it has not the leaſt to do. For who 
ever heard of Logic, or. Geometry, or Arithmetic being 
proved experimentally ? *Tis indeed by the applica- . - 
tion of theſe that Experiments are render'd uſeful ; 
that they are aſſumed into Philoſophy, and in ſome 
degree made a part of it, being otherwiſe nothing 
better than puerile amuſements. But that theſe 
Sciences themſelves ſhould depend upon the Sub- 
jects, on which they work, is, as if the Marble 
were to faſhion the Chizzle, and not * Chizale 
the Marte 5 
As 
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Ch.IV- becauſe they not only depend upon the 
"exiſtence of thoſe Objects, but becauſe. 
1 they cannot ſubſiſt, without tl 


Ir imme- 

diate Preſence. Hence therefore it is, that 

| there can be o Senſation of either Paſt or 

Future, and conſequently had the Soul no 

other Faculties, than the Senſes, it never 
could acquire the n Idea of TDR (6 9. 


Bur e us we are ted 


here. We have in the firſt place a Faculty, 


called IMacinATION. or Fancy, which 
| however as to its energies it may be ſub- 
ſequent to. Senſe, yet is truly prior to it 


both in dignity and uſe. Turs tis which 
retains the flecting . Forms of things, when 
Things themſelves e and sa. | 


How at an end. 


5 Tar this Faculty, however caliiotied 
with h Sense, is Rill 5 FOOTY A * 
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be ſeen from hence. We have an Imagi- Ch. W 
nation of things, that are gone and ex- 
tinct; but no ſueh things can be made ob- 
| jets of Senſation. We have an eaſy com- 
mand over the Objects of our Inagina- 
tion, and can call them forth in almoſt 
what manner we Pleaſe 3 but our Senſa- 
tions are neceſſary, when their Objects are 
| preſent,” 1 nor can we controul them, but 
by removing either che Objects, 0 
ſelves Vs; 
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4 Beſides the diftinguilbing of SNA Tiom 
from IMAGINATION, there are two other Faculties | 
of the Soul, which from their nearer alliance ought _ 
carefully to be diſtinguiſhed from it, and theſe are 
MNH ME, and Ain and 8 
RECOLLECTION. | „ 
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When we view ſome reb# of ſenſation repoſed - 
within us, without thinking of its riſe, or referring it 


to any ſenfible Otea, this i is PHansy or I Aan. Ar 
Ton, 


Whit we view ſome ſuch ra, and refer-it 
withal to that ſenſible Object, which in time paſt tou 
its ws and original, this is Mx MORT. 

Aa 2 | | Laflly 


Ch. IV. LY ls Wax would. not be . to 
— iets bufineſs of Signature, had it not a Power 


to retain, as well as to receive; the ſame 
PREP d IBS 4 + holds 
3 — . Þ 5 Ts PET 4 we at 83 — 
Laſtly the Riad, which leads to Memory thro 4 
ſeries of Ideas, however connected whether rationally or 
caſually, this is REcoLLEcTION. I have added 
caſually, as well as r2tionally, becauſe a caſual con- 


nection is often ſufficient; Thus from ſeeing a Gar- 
ment, I think of its Owner; thence of his Habi- 


tation; thence of Woods; thence of Timber ; "Is 
thenco- of Ships, Sea-fights, Admirals, & o. 


If the Diſtinction between Memory and Phanſy be 
not ſufficiently underſtood, it may be illuſtrated by 
being compared to the view of a Portrait. When 
we contemplate a Portrait, without thinking of whom 
it is the Portrait, ſuch Cantemplation is analogous 
to PHAnsy. When we view it with reference to the 
Original, whom it repreſents, ſuch Contemplation is 
ee to Memory, 


We may go farther, Jan Gr ATION or er 
may exhibit (after a manner) even things that are to 
come. Tis here that Hope and Fear paint all their 
pleaſant, and all their painful Pictures of Futurity. 
But Memory is confined i in the ſtricteſt manner 10 
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holds of the Sour, with reſpect to Senſe Ch. IV. 
and Imagination.  SeNSE is its receptive dt 


Power. 3 IMAGNATIon, its retentive. 
ö Had it Senſe without Imagination, 'twould 
not be as Wax, but as Water, where tho 
all Impreſſions may be inſtantly made, yet 
as fon as made * are as 7 loſt. 


' 


Tuvus FRY from a view of the; two 
Powers taken together, we may call SENSE 
(if v we pleaſe) @ kind of tranfient Imagina- 
tion and IMAGINATION on the — . | 
a kind Y permanent Senſe (4). 
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Wir endete . may ſuffice 1 POOL our ae 
purpoſe. He that would learn more, may conſult 
Ariſtot. de Anima, L. III. c. 35 4. and his Treatiſe 

de Mem. et Reminiſe. | | 
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| 

eh. V. Now ascurFeetin — 

——— pon the River, till the Froſt dien She "1 
Current, and harden the y elding 

ſo does the Soul in vain ſeek. 10 exert its 

| | higher Powers, the Powers I mean of 

* _ Rxasox and INTELLECT, till Al- 

| arion firſt fix the fluency of SeNsE, and 

thus provide a proper Baſis for the 9 

50 is higher * 


1 

778  pavI_ens ud tpn an. rede To vl ren 
* ννẽ² 5 0 roy reh WoTep rü ro, G AN- 
TAETAN »aazow, Now what PHANsY or IMA- 

' _ GINATION 75, we may explain as follews, Me may 
Y conceive to be formed within us, from the operations 
of our Senſes about ſenſible Subjetts, ſome Impreſſion ( as 

it were) or Picture in our original Senforium, being a 


relift of that motion cauſed within us by the external 

object; a reli, which when the external object is no 
- A longer Prefent, remains and is till preſeryed, being as 
it were its Image, and which, by being thus preſerved, 
becomes | the cauſe of our having Memory. Now fuch a 
fort of relies and (as it were) Impreſſion they call | 
PHANsy. or IMAGINATION, | Au. 4 
Anima, p. 135. b. Edit. Ald. 
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Arx this manner, in the admirableCh. IV: 
Glen of the Whole, are Natures WN 
| ſubordinate made ſubſervient to the higher. f 
Were there no Things external, the Senſes 
could not operate; were there no Senſa- 
tions, the Tmegination could not operate; 
and were there no Imagination, there could 
de neither Reafoning nor Futellection, ſuch 
at leaſt as they are found in Man, where 
they have their Intenſions and Remiſſions 
in alternate ſucceſſion, and are at firſt no- 
thing better, than @ mere Caracirv or 
Power. Whether every Intellect beginn 
thus, may be perhaps a queſtion; eſpe- | 
cially if there be any one of a nature more 
divine, to which « Intenſion and Remiſſion 
« and mere Capacity are * ( 
| But not to — 
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May's Exifience i is not a little different from that of ß 9 
the DIY. Fur Lr or MAN has its Eſſence in | 

 Aazs 5 Morten. 
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?T'is then on theſe permanent Phantaſms t 
that THE HUMAN Mind firſb works, and 
* 2 ä— — — gi 4 | 3 
I This i is not- ak. a =— - 6 
that lower and ſubordinate Life, -which he ſhares in | þ 
common with Vegetables, and which can no longer a 
ſabſiſt than while the Fluids circulate,” but tis like · 
wiſe true in that Life, which is peculiar. to him as 1 
Man. Objects from without fir/t move our faculties, 
and thence we move of ourſelves either to Practice or : 


Contemplation. But the Lirg or ExisTrEnNce of 
Gop (as far as we can conjecture upon ſo.tranſcen- 
dent a Subject) is not only complete throughout 
Eternity, but complete in every Inſtant, and is for 
that reaſon IMMUTABLE and SUPERIOR. To ALL 
 MoTion. 


'Tis to this aiftinAion u that 45 fete alludes, when 
he tells us— Ob Yap. pry xaviioeds.. £540 ee, 
ANA i dx ,ẽ,1x x5 nd pac An iy fp i5-w, I 
zv xe ale & ral Y , aal Tov 
roi, d Tovnp ib rid Gomep VEp Au po roc b Evpate 
TeBokes 0 Togo, x3 1 vos n dtn U N,õ e * 
ap ann, o imines, For there is not only an 
Energy of MoTion, but of IMMO BIIIT Y; and 
PLEASURE or FELICITY exiffs rather in ResT than 
in MoTiow ; Change of all things being fivett (ac: 
1 to the . ) | as 4 . of Prauity in 
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by an Energy as ſpontaneous: and familiarCh. IV. 
tol its rake as the _ of Colours f 3 
1 ene 
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. theſe who believe 15 i in the ſame manner as s the | 
bad man is one fickle and changeable, Jo is that Nature 
bad that requireth Variety, in as much as ſuch Natere's is 
neither » n nor even. rex ben. VIE 14. 
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"Tis to ROY UNALTERABLE W or THE 

Derry that Baethius e when. he gh in _— 
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From this fingle PORT, of 3 may 
be derived ſome of the nobleſt of the Divine 
Attributes; ſuch as that of IMPASSIVE, IN cox Ru- 


—— — — 
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ILE, INCORPOREAL, &c. Vide Ariſtot. Phyſic. | 
VIII. Metaphyf. XIV. c. 6, 7, 9, 10. Edit. Du-Pal. |! 
See alſo V. 1. of theſe Treatifes, p. 262. to 266— | 
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40 * by eee e Wat tho? we 423 
not Gods, yet as rational Beings we have within | 
us ſomething Divine, and that the more we can 
become ſuperior | to our mutable, variable, and 
irrational part, and place our welfare in that Good, | 
which | is immutable, permanent, and rational, the 
higher : 
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Ra. to the Eye, it diſcerns at once 
—Y what in MANY is ons ; what in things 
DISSIMILAR and DIFFERENT is SIMILAR 


and the SAME Ws * this. it comes to 


4 ; 8 \ R 
” 4 ? . 4 * 1 1 
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W we « that advance i in oo 8 and. Wit. 
dom. This is (as an antient writer ſays)—"Owoio; 


Ti beg vale. rd db the becoming Il to Gop, as 
far as in our peer. Toi h yp Set was 6 g 

fac role & avdpuros, iÞ' Goon opoinpa m4 TH; 

ToravTng ivepyiins UN. For to TAR Gons (as 


tinued 8 but 1% Men, *tis 2 e — 


. This CONNECTIVE Acr of the Soul, by 


principal Acts of its moſt excellent Part, Tis this 
removes that impenetrable miſt, which renders Oi. 
ect of Intelligence inviſible to tower facultics. 

| Were it not for this, even the ſenſible World (with 
7 | J the help of all our Senſations) would appear as un- 
= -  - connected, as the words of an Index. *Tis cer- 
| tainly not the Figure alone, nor the Touch alone, 

vor the Odour alone, that makes the Roſe, but tis 

made up of all theſe, and other attributes UNITED 5 

not an unknown Conſtitution of nl Parts, * 


> 771 org. 4 


Nys angther antient) the whole of life is one con- 


ee. S8. = Ke 


which it views o I MANY, is perhaps one of the 
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a known — of ſenſible Parts, — we 


chuſe to extirpateths poſſibility of natural Knowlege. 


War then perceives this Cox $TITUTION or 
Union ?— Can it be any of the Senſes ?—No one 
of theſe, we know, can paſs the limits of its qun 
province. Were the Smell to perceive the union of 
the Odour and the Figure, it would not only be 
Smell, but it would be Sight alſo. Tis the ſame 
in other inſtances. We muſt neceffirily therefore 
recur to ſome HIGHER COLLECTIVE PowzR, to 
give us a proſpect of Nature, even in theſe her fub- 
ordinate Mbholes, much more in that compraben five 


IWhole, whoſe Sympathy is univerſal, and of which 


theſe ſmaller Wholes are all no more than Parts. 


But nowhere} is this collecting, and (if I may be 
allowed the expreffion) this uaiing Power more 
confpicuous, than in the ſubjects of Punk TRUTH. 


By virtue of this power the Mind views One general \ 
Idea in many Individuals ; One Propoſition in many © 


general Ideas; One Syllogiſm in many Propoſitions ; till 
at length by properly repeating and connecting Syl- 
fogiſm with Syllogiſm, it aſcend into thoſe O07 


and fleady regions of SCIENCE, Ns 
Zou nous emis wn ver mlt 


chold a Rind of ſuperior ObjeRs ; a new Ch. Iv, 
Race of Perceptions, more comprehenſive — 
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| Ch. Tv. than hole of Senſe; 4 Race of Percep- 
8 tions, each one of which may be — intire 


| and 
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Even negative. Truths and negative Conclufions 
cannot ſubſiſt, but by bringing Terms and Propoſi- 
tions together, ſo neceſſary is this UNITING Power 
to every Sheries of KNoWLEGE. - | See p. 3. 250. 


lle that would be better CELLAR", the diſtinction 


between SENSITIVE PERCEPTION, and INTELLEC- 
TIVE, may obſerye that, when a Truth. is ſpoken, 
it is heard by our Ears, and under ſtood by our Minds, 
That theſe two Acts are. different, is plain, from 
the example of ſuch, as hear the ſounds, without 
Luotuing the language. But to ſhew their difference 
ſtill ſtronger, let us ſuppoſe them to concur in the 
fame Man, who ſhall both hear and underſtand the 
Truth propoſed. Let the Truth be for example, 
De Angles of @ Triangle are equal to two right Angles. 
That this is. ons Truth, and not #09 or many 
Truths, I believe none will deny. Let me aſk then, 
in what manner does this Truth become perceptible 
(if at all) to SENSATION ?—The Anſwer is ob. 
vious ; tis by ſucceſſive Portions of little and little 
at a time. When the firſt Word is preſent, all the 
. ſubſequent are abſent ; when the laſt Word is pre/ent, 


all the previous are abſent ; when any of the middle 


Words are preſent, then are there fome abſent, as 


well of one ſort as the other. No more exiſts at 


once than a ſingle Syllable, and the Remainder as 


much is not, (to Senſation at leaſt) as tho” it never 


had 
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a whole in the ſeparate individuals of an Ch. IV. 
155 19 and fetting Multitude, without de 
porting 


n 


— Cs 1 — 


had been, or never was to be. And ſo much for 
the Perception of SE NS:, than which we ſee n 

can be more difipated, fleeting, and detached. —= And 
is that of the Mix p, ſimilar ?—Admit it, and what 
follows ?—lt follows, that one Mind would no more 
recognize on Truth, by recognizing its Terms 
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ſucceſſively and apart, than many diſtant Minds would 
recognize it, were it diſtributed among them, a dif- 
ferent part to each, The caſe is, every TxvTH is 
ONE, tho? its TeRMs are MANY. It is in no re- 
ſpect true 5» parts at a time, but *tis true of neceſ- 
ſity at once, and in an inſtant. —_ What Powers there- 
fore recognize this Ox EN Ess or Unity Where 


even dees it reſide, or what makes it ? — Shall we 
anſwer with the Stagirite, To d EN Holo N 


= o NOTE. £x0%50) — If this be allowed, it 
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ſhould ſeem, where SENSATION. and Ix TELL Be- 
TION appear to concur, that Senſation was of Many, | 
Intellection was of Ox E; that Senſation was tem- F 
— porary, diviſible and 2 ve; Intellection, iaſtanta- | 
| OO eons, indiviſ ble, and at once. | 
. If we conſider the Radii © of a Circle, we that and k , 
x at the Circumference that they are MANY; at the } j 
E Center that they are one. Let us then ſuppoſe. | 1 
| SENSE and Mixp to view the ſame Radii, only let 1 
| Senſe view them at the Circumference, Mind at the 1 
| Center; 5 
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Ch. IV. parting from the m4 nd Pf SHORE of 
S „. own aarure. ; 
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Center 34 and hence we may conceive, how theſe 


Powers differ, even where they jointly: appear to 


operate W 


There i is ANOTHER AcT or THE Mio, the 
very reverſe of that here mentioned z an Act, by 
which it perceives not one in many, but MAN IN 


| ons. This is that mental Separation, of which we 


: have given ſome account in the firſt Chapter of this | 
Book; that Reſolution or Analyſis, which enables 
us 10 inveſtigate the Cauſes, and Principles, and Ele- 


' wiſe they would be as much blended, as the ſeveral 


ments. of things. Tis by Virtue of this, that we 
are enabled to abſtract any particular Attribute, and 
make it by itſef the Subject of philoſophical Con- 
templation. Were it not for this, it would be dif- 
/ ficult for particular Sciences to exiſt ; becauſe other- 


Attributes of ſenſible Subſtances. How, for ex- 
ample, could there be ſuch a Science as Oprirs, were 


we neceflitated to contemplate Colour concreted with 


Figure, two Attributes, which the Eye can never 


view, but affociated ? I mention not à multitude 


of other ſenſible qualities, ſome of which ſtill pre- 
ſent themſelves, whenever we look on any coloured 


Body. 


| Thoſe two noble Sciences, AzrTHMETIC and 


' GroMeTRY, would have no baſis to ſtand on, 


Were 


Ap thus we ſee the Proceſs by whichCh.IV. 
we arrive af GENERAL Ens for the "— 
| dee 
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were it not for this /iparative Power. They are both 
| converſant about QUanTITY ; Geometry about 
CONTINUOUS Quantity, Arithmetic about Dis- 
CRETE. ExTEnsION is eſſential to contirmoms 
3 Mo Ans, or Units, to Diſcrete. By 
ſeparating from the infinite Individuals, with which 
we are furrounded, thoſe infinite Accidents, by 
which they are all dv fied, we leave nothing but 
thoſe $s1MPLE and PERFECTLY SIMILAR UNITSs, 
which being combined make NUMBER, and are the 
Subject of AzrTawETIC Agen, by ſeparating 
from Body every poſſible ſubordinate Accident, and 
leaving it nothing but its rip? Extenſion of Length, 
Breath, and Thickneſs, (of which were it to be de- 
prived, it would be Boch no longer) we arrive at 
that pure and unmixed MacniTupe, the contem- 
plation of whoſe On makes the Scenes of 
Geometry. ns 
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By the ſame analytical or 1 Power, we in- 
veſtigate DxFintTIONs of all kinds, each one of 


which ig a developed a. as the lame Word is an 
e Ae. | 
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— Iv. Perceptions here ä are in fact no 


ther. In theſe too we perceive the ob- 


jects of SCIENCE and REAL KxowLEROE, 
which can by no means be, but of that 
which : 15 * and de on; and fot (g). 


re 
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SHEWING us THINGS UNDER THEIR SIMILARI- 


TIES AND IDENTITIES 3 DIvI8ION MAKING 


NEGATIVE TRUTH, AND PRESENTING: THEM 


re Us UNDER THEIR D1s$1MILARITIES AND . 


DIvERSITIES. 


And here, by the way, than: occurs a Queſtion. 


* all Wiſdom be Science, and it be the bufineſs 


of Science as well to compound as to ſeparate, may 


we not ſay that thoſe Philoſophers took Half of 


Wiſdom for the hole, who diſtinguiſhed it from 
Wit, as if Wispom only ſeparated, and Wir only 


brought together? Vet ſo held the Philoſopher of 
Malmeſbury, and the Author of the Eſſay on the 


Human un 


(2) The very Etymologies of tho Words EL. 

| ETHMH, SCIENTIA, and UNDERSTANDING, | 

may ſerve in ſome degree to ſhew the nature of 

theſe Faculties, as well as of thoſe Beings, their 

true and proper Objects. EHHIZTHMH ih - 

Fai, d 76 E III ZT AZ IN » dg Tay * 5 
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TION MAKING AFFIRMATIVE Tarn, AND 
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Here too even Individuals, however of Ch. IV. 
themſelves * become obj eauar Vo 
| — 
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aun dt, Ts air lat Py | pelvic TWy in) lieus 
STENCE" 7 yay iris x, rd KAI GA 2G. aptld- 
TTwlG xargyivera, SCIENCE ('EIIZEFTHMH) 
bes its name from bringing us (EHT ETA'EIN) 
TO SOME STOP and BOUNDARY of things, taking 
us away from the unbounged nature and mutabiſity of 
Particulars ; for it is converſant abqut Subjects, that 


are general, and invariaſe. Niceph. Blem. 15 
Logic. P- 21. 


This Etymology 8 FOR Gi, ak; 1 
before him adopted by the Perinatetiss, came ori- 
ginally from Plato, as may be ſeen in the following 
account of it from his Cratylus. In this Dialogue 
Socrates, having firſt (according to the Heraclitear 
Philoſophy, which Crgty/us favoured) etymologized 
a multitude of Werds with a view to chat Fun 
and ynceafing Mutation, ſuppoſed by Heraclitus to 
run thro? all things, at length changes his Syſtem, 
and begins to etymolegize from another, which 
ſuppoſed. ſomething in nature to be permanent and 
fixed. On this principle he thus proceeds Exams» 
h On, iE aurelv Ge, Teerov wiv π˙¹⁰ v 
dh EIII ETHMHNs 6s dle, is, 
ANA beine cufaa dy ri irs I ETHTIN , 

En r olg u Ed phaclh T%» \uyfiv, 7078 Toe TrgrPiperas, 
Let us ah der then (yr he) me of the very Mira 
B b already 
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Ch. IV. Knowlege, as far as their nature will per- 
—— mit. For then only may any Particular 
be 


—__ WY” CET * 


already examined; and in the firſt place, the Mord 
SCIENCE ; how diſputable is this (as to its former 
Etymology) how muth more naturally does it appear to 
fignify, that 1T sToPs THE SOUL AT THINGs, 
than that it is carried about with them. Plat. * 
b. 437 · Edit. Serr. 


„ae diſputable Etymology, to , ii he here 
alludes, was 2 ſtrange one of his own making in 
the former part of the Dialogue, adapted to the 

flowing Syſtem of Heraclitus there mentioned. Ac- 
cording to this notion, he had derived E II I- 
TTHMH from rt da and jivew, as if it hep? along 
with things, by perpetually following them in their 
| motions. tee Plats ee 412. . | 


as) to Bae we are indebted. to ROE 
for the following ingenious Etymology. RaT1o- 
cin AIO, motus quidam et;  SCIENTIA, ' quies : 
unde et nomen, tum apud Græcos, tum etiam-noſtrum. 
Tags rd END ITT AZ GSAI, EHIZTHMH. 
Siftitur enim mentis agitatio, et fit ſpecies in anino. 
Sie Latinum SCIENTIA, dri hen XE Z IZ TOT 
ONTO E. Nam Latini quod nomen entis ſimplex ab 
uſu abjecerunt atque repudiarunt, omnibus attivis parti- 
cipiis idem adju;'xerunt. Audient, axovuv dv. Sciens, 
K . Scal. in Theophr. de Cauſis Plant. Lib I. 
: P- 17. WE ; 2. 5 ä 


The 
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de ſaid to be known, when by aſſerting it Ch. IV. 
ww beo Man, or an Animal, or the ke, 


We 
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The Engliſ Word, UnptErsTANDING, means 
| act ſo properly Knowlege, as that Faculty of the Soul, 
where Knowlege refides. Why may we not then 
imagine, that the framers of this Word intended 
to repreſent it as a kind of firm Baſis, on which the 
fair Structure af Sciences was to reſt, ind which 


was ſuppoſed to s Ad UNDER them, as their i im- 
moveable Support ? : 
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Whatever may be ſaid of theſe Etymologies; 
whether they are true or falſe, they at leaſt prove 
their Authors to have confidefed Scix tte and Un- 
DERSTANDING, not as fleeting powers of Percep- 
tion, like the Senſe, but rather as feady, permanent, 
and durable ComPREHENSIONS But if fo, we muſt 
ſomewhere or other find for them certain feady,. 
Permanent, and durable O8JEcrts; ſince if PERCEP- 
TION OF ANY. KIND BE, DIFFERENT FROM THE 
'_ Tins. PERCEIVED, (whether it perceive ſtrait as 
| erooked, or crooked as ſtrait; the moving as fixed, 
5 or the fixed as- moving) . such PERCEPTION 
| MUST or NECESSITY BRE ERRONEOUS. AND 
' ralsz. The following paſſage from a Greek Pla- 
—_ - tonic (whom we ſhall quote again hereafter) ſeems 
on che preſent occaſion not without its weight —— 
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3722 HER ME 8. 
Ch. IV. we refer i to ſome ſuck eee 
. Idea. \ : SEN | | | fy 3. 


Now tis of theſe COMPREHENSIVE and 
PERMANENT IDEAS, THE GENUINE PER- 

. CEPTIONS OF PURE MinD, that Wokps 
of all Languages, however different, are 

| the SyMBors. And hence it is, that a 
the PERCEPTIONS include, o 45 theſe their 
| Symors 


1 SST 7 VIAL . tO MES x , a 
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KnowLEGE more 2 GIA than Sx NSATION 3 there 
muſt bs certain OBJEcTs of Jauch hol "MORE 
TRUE THAN Rf OBJRETS: or Nn 18 
The following then are Quettions worth confider- 

ing, Mat theſe Objects are Mert they reſide? 
And bow they are to be diſcovered ? Not by ex- 
perimental Philoſophy tis plain; for that meddles 
with nothing, but what i is tangible, corporeal, and 
mutable—nor even by the more refined and rational 
ſpeculation of Mathematios ; for this, at its very 

| commencement, takes ſuch Objects for granted. We 
can only add, that if they reſide in our own ManDs, 
(and who, that has never looked there, can affirm 

' they do not?) then will the adviee of the Saat by 
no ways improper, - * 

NEC Tz WALTERS EXTRA. 
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Book THE: THD. 


SYMBOLS. expreſs, not this or that ſet of Ch. IV. 
Particulars only, but all indifferent, as 
they happen to occur. Were therefore the, 


Inhabitants of Saliſpury to be transferred 
to York, tho new. particular objects would 
appear on every fide, they would ſtill no 
more want a new Lan guage to explain 


themſelves, than they would want new 


Minds to comprehend what they beheld. 
All indeed that they would want, would 


be the lacal proper Names; 3 which Names, 
as we have ſaid already *, are hardly a part 
of Language, but muſt equally be learnt 


both by learned and unlearned, as often 


as they change the place of their abode. 


Tix upon the fame principles we may 
perceive the reaſon, why the dead Lan- 
guages (as we call them) are now in- 


telligible; and why the Language o 


* e is able to deſoribe antient 
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Ch. IV. Rome; ; and that of ancient Rome to deſcribe 


A modern England (b). But of theſe Rs 
we ey rp min | | 


| = 2. Anp oy „eng viewed the 
proceſs, by which we acquire general Ideas, 
let us begin anew from other Principles, 
and try to diſcover (if we can prove fo 


| fortunate) whence Lis that theſe Ideas origi- 
nally come. If we can ſucceed here, we 
may diſcern perhaps, what kind of Beings 
they are, for this at preſent e fome- 
_ what obſcure, N 


Let 
. NE : 
— — — — — 


( b $4 As for as 28 Nature, and the ere 
Genera both of Subſtance and Accident are the ſame 
in all places, and have been ſo thro! all ages; ſo far 
all . Languages ſhare one common IpENTITY; As 
far as peculiar Species of Subſtance occur in different 
regions; and much more; as far as the poſitive In/ti- 
tutions of religious and civil Policies are every wherg 
different ; ſo far each Language has its peculiar Di- 
vERSITY. To the Cauſes of Diverſity here men- 
tioned, may be added the diſtinguiſbing Character and 

' Genius of every Nation concaming which we ſhall . 
PR hereafter. 4 1 
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ſufficiently viewed it, at length to depart. 


Would he not retain, when abſent, an Idea 
of what he had ſeen ?—And what i is it, to 


retain uch Tdea ?—"Tis to have a Form 


INTERNAL Correſpondent to THE EXTER= 
NAL; only with this difference, that the 


Internal Form is devoid of the Matter ; 
the External i 16 united with it, being ſeen 


in aa metal, the Wer and the like. 


Now if we appel this Spectator to 


view many ſuch Machines, and not ſimply 
to view, but to conſider every part of them, 
ſo as to comprehend how theſe parts all 
operate to one End ; he might be then 


laid to poſſeſs a kind of INTELLIGIBLE | 


Form, by which he would not only un- 


derſtand, and know the Clocks, which he 
had ſeen * but every Wock alſo ot. 


ED us Tippos any man to look forCh. Iv. 
the firſt time upon ſome Work of Art, gets 
for example upon a Clock, and having 
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Ch. IV. bre ſort, which he might ſee bereafter.— 
Should it be aſed © 4obich of theſe Form: 


« 7s prior, the External and Senfible z or 
« the Internal and TIntelligible ;” the An- 
ſwer- is obvious, that the. privy is the 


. — 


Tuvs 0 we ſee, THERE ARE. INTEL 
LIGIBLE Forms, WHICH TO THE SENSI- 
BLE ee 


r "UM air theſe Machines be 
b allowed the Work not of Chance, but of 
an Artiſt, they muſt be the Work of one, 
who knew what he was about. And what 
is it, ta work, and know what one 1s about ? 
— "Tis. 70. have an Idea of what one is 
dbing; to FA 4 Fo INTERNAL, cor- 
reſpondent 3 to the EXTERNAL, 70 which ex- | 
ternal it ſerves for an ExgMeLar or An- 
cuz Tyr. | 


"Hts then we e have AN INTELLIGIBLE 
Foxu, WHICH Is PRIOR To THE SENSI- 
| | BLE 
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BLE Form ; which, being truly prier asCh.IV. 
well in dighity as in time, can no more 
n feen than Couſe can to Effet. 


1 pra with reſpet. to Works m 
ART, We may perceive, if we attend, , a 
TRIPLE ORDER or Forms ; one Order, 
intelligible and previous to theſe Works; 
a ſecond, Order, ſenſib]e and concomitant ;. 
and a third agen, intelligible and ſubſequent. 
After the firſt of theſe Orders the Maker 
may be ſaid. to work; thro the ſecond, | 
the Works themſclyes exiſt, and are what 
they are; and in the third they become þ 
recognized, as mere Objects of Contempla- | 
tion. 10 make theſe Forms by different 
Names mere eaſy to be underſtood; the 
fel may. be called Tz Maxzz's Fonm; 
the, ſecond, that of THE SUBJECT; and the 
tick, that of THE CONTEMPLATOR. 3 


4 us Ke fo * to Works of. 
 NaTuRs, | Let us imagine ourſelves view-. 


: ; th ; 0 8 * - : k A 
8 ˖ - : K ] 8 
. 


4 
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Ch: IV.ing fome diverſified Proſpect; = _ 
* % for example, 1] patious and fertile; 

4 river winding thro it; by the A 

« of that river, men walking and cattle 
„ grazing; the view terminated with 

«. diftant hills, ſome craggy, and ſome. 

«" covered with wood. Here tis plain 

we have plenty of Forms. NATURAL, 
And could any one quit ſo fair a Sight, 
and fetain no traces of what he had be- 
held? And What it is, 70 retain traces 

of what one has beheld? —'Tis to have cer- 

tain Forms INTERNAL correſpondent to 

the EXTERNAL), and reſembling them- in 
every thing, except the being merged in 
Matter. And thus, thro the fame reten - 
tive and collective Powers, the Mind be- 
comes fraught with Forms natural, as be- 
fore with Forms artiſcial.— Should it be ; 

| aſked, © which of theſe natural Firms are 
« prior, the External ones view'd by the 


be Senſes, or the Internal \ exiſting in the 
Mind; the Anſwer 18 obvious, that 


the prior are the External. 
5 Tuus 


FA tt = 8ﬀ&© yy wv» 
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Tuvs therefore in NATURE, as well as Ch, IV. 
in ART, THERE ARE INTELLIGIBLB E 
 ForMs, WHICH TO THE SENSIBLE ARE 
8UBSEQUENT. Hence then we ſee the 
meaning of that noted School Axiom, Nil 
eft in INTELLECTV, quod non prius fuit in 
Sensv ; an Axiom, which we muſt own 
to be fo far allowable, as it reſpects the 
Ideas of a mere contemplator. = | 


Bur to proceed ſomewhat farther Are 
natural Productions made By CHANCE, or 
BY DESIGN ?—Let us admit by Defign, 
riot to lengthen our inquiry. They are 
certainly more exquiſite than any Works 
of ART, and yet theſe we cannot brin g 

ourſelves to ſuppoſe made by Chance. 
Admit it, and what follows? * muſt of 
neceſſity admit a MIN alſo, becauſe Dzs16n' 
-implies Mixp, wherever tis to be found. 
— Allowing therefore this, what do we 
mean by the Term, Mind We mean 
5 . 


— 


HERMES. 


ch. IV | lometbing, which, when it acts, ER what 
1 is going to do; ſomething fared with 
Leas of its intended Works, agreeably to 


wh ch Ideas thoſe Works are 2 aſhi oned. 


Tar. ſuch 1 8 


Forms, Ipgas (call them as you pleaſe) 
muſt of neceſſity be, requires no proving, 


but follows of courſe, if we admit the 


Cauſe of Nature to be A Man, a8 above 


mentioned. For take away theſe, and 


what a Mind do we leave without them ? 
CHANCE ſurely i is as knowing, as Mix 


WITHOUT IDEAS; or rather, MinD wITH- 
ovT IpgAs is no leſs blind than CRAves, 


"om Nature of theſe DAs i i nt A 


cult to explain, if we onee come to allow 


2 poſſibility of their Exiſtence, .. That they 


re exquiſitely beautiful, various, and ar- 
derly, i is evident from the exquiſite Beauty, 


Variety, .and Order, ſeen in. natural Sub- 
e which are but their ' Copies « or Pic- 


Tures. 


r 
8 


A » MM, vt, %% 
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tures. That they are mental is plain, as Ch. IV. 
they are of the Eſſence of Minn, and con- 


ſequently no Objects to any of the Senſes, 
nor therefore circumſcribed either by Time 
or Place. 


IR ow; on this Syſtem; » we have 
plenty of FoxMs INTELLIGIBLE, WHICH 
ARE TRULY PREVIOUS TO ALL FORMS 
SENSIBLE, Here too we ſee that Nature 
is not defeQive in her TRIPLE Oren, 
having (like Art) her Forms PREVIOUS, 
HER ConcomiTANT, and HER SUBSE- 
QUENT (7). | 

THAT 


* » # , 
3 0 - 1 1 


* * kt "I — I OO Es — 


di) Simplicius, in his commentary upon the Pre- 
dicaments, calls the t Order of theſe intelligible 
Forms, ro xp vt fehl cs, wg previous to Parti- 
cipation, and at other times, # E npnutrn xn rn, 
the tranſcendent Uni wer ſality or Sameneſs ; ; the ſecond 
Order he calls rd # lich Fei, thoſe which exi ft i in Par. 
ticipation, that is, thoſe merged ; in Matter ; and at 
other times, he calls them 5 vil a yu ons rng, 
the ſubordinate Univer ſality or Sameneſi; lafily, of 
the third Order he fays, that they have no inde- 

| | pendent 
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Ch. IV. TrarT the Previous may be juſtly ſo 8 


called is as: becauſe they are W 

| = | 3 . e | — 
| pendent exiſtence of tha ont but . Q 
Me avle £0" rig irie £ zwo lag, nag tale | 4 


u reg iανE, 70e our ſelves abſlratting them in our on 
Imaginations, have given them by fuch ab ſtraction an | 
| exiſlence as of themſelves. Simp./ in Prædic. p. 17. — 
In another place he ſays, in a language ſomewhat 
| myſterious, yet ſtill conformable to the ſame doctrine : 


wm Mixe Jv Tpirlov Anu v — T0 py inen 1 

(afvov TW xaF' nac, x) Hilo Th; iv avlois xowornlog, = oa: 

xu, Thy piay E’ Quow, deni g Th dafpipernles dirs 

x&1a T1 ToAveidn rech hn — devliges ot © 70 unnd, T6 

5 T0 A x08 i volt diarcpoͤgoie note krone, 5 txt 

| w do & loi; —ręirer dt, T0 iv ra nperigars dic- _ 

| wins if aPaigiorus UD, uregoyers — Ho 
Perhaps therefore we muſt admit a TRIPLE ORDER dt 

OF WHAT Is UNIVERSAL AD THE SAME ; that - 

of the fir Order, rranſeendent and ſuperior to Parti- in 

culars, which thro' its uniform nature is the tauſe of To 

that Sameneſs exiſting in them, as thro its multiform - 

pre-conception it is the cauſe of their Diver ſity—that : of _ 

the ſecond Order, what is infuſed from the firſt untver- ._ 

| ſal Cauſe into the various Species of Beings, and which A} 

has its exiſtence in thoſe ſeveral Species — that of the * 

third Order, what ſubſiſts by abſtraction in our own a 

Under ſtandings, and being of ſubſequent origin to the Tel 


other t two, Ibid. P. 1. 


To 


— 


{ 
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frier to all chings elle. The wHoLE, visI- Ch. IV. 
BLE WORLD exhibits nothing more, than 

Wn © , | 0 


— 


— ORE — 


To Simplicius 1 we ſhall add the two following 
Quotations from Ammonius and Nicephorus Blemmides, 
which we have ventured' to | tranſcribe, without 


regard to their uncommon length, as they ſo fully 
eſtabliſh the Doctrine here advanced, and the works 
of theſe Keen not _ to * . 


Emos iS von del Aids T6 222 Nun 1 
xo Ae, 75 ie reAd Tapaxtipera” 0 08 
daa keygen rode ue nd at Cope a. 

718 tic Nd * Neal fact T&. xy la, ETISIOGS OTs 
mile i : vos tio: lu uHreg, ixtru rag ey To 
txrUTWMac T1 Jravig, H Tower oÞPgayis N iv mw 
daxruxig Aﬀyeras LPO TAN HOAA NN * ? 
3 N i Toi xnoios, EN TOT E HOAAOT ZL. 
N * iv Ty Avi Ts @TopaF ain, EIII Tor 2 
no AAOT 2. 7 Vregoyevts. Tod ro e- wos % 
ml Twv Yay was i 0 you Anpovpyos, ro 
Va: * rag kur TR TEVTUY n 
elo, Toy Kenn, oe To bg way". EQUT 1 : 
CTLOS * 0 "Pogin; dur TOE, "Ei oe 719 aim 
en, ws bx kg mage Ty Anuovgys rd hoy, A 
tro Tavra, we 0 Anjurgyde ef res, © 7 das re U 
ar Ourougyiuaene,, 5 7 00x kid, AAA t Po nt 
udw;, on Ar dale Tis vag, E & j] 
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ch. IV. ſo many paſſing Pictures of theſe immutable 
* NE Nay thro' theſe it attains even 


Aa 


* 8 F WE" PV 


— 


Thy; A ; bh vie 03 FLY K bee, 
ANY dd marr (Iban x64 woils & Oos, $98 51> 
νον Y b, TW y:199pirg). 11 di T6 u If 
Nn Trot, Jad maurus 26 yignd ai bi ates. 


E. voi f Mios, à xave 4vlguwor, 6 Oc; noel, o- 
de rd vn eee i: & Sid mots, abr; 
| Mur ws 28 iv TW Anuoyyy rd Udn, ES d rd Lu 
ev Tow AnjuorgyF, We 6 iv To JexrvAig ruros 3 


e Tito m6 dos HPO TN NOAAGN, 
5 Note, The Ang. ESI d T0 Hod rd ers % 
ey Toic x Igor avipuros, ws TR & Tore xygoi zx- 
rurdhara 2; Afperas rd Toaure EN TOT 2 
NOAAOTE hee, 9 2xnc- The Aug. a 


& rug e165 Hp ee aͤri rails vd dil tho ?] 


bK Neun, (ws e v8 d Sεεν iadorles, vl ta- 


cauiu 78 wpla) aupatapeds du e TH "WEN al 


ae. riro EHI TOTE noAAOC IE, for nile 
rd Toe, xai vrepyal, Intelligatur anniutus, qui 
alicujus, utpote Achillis, imaginem inſculptam habzat : 


| mult jnſuper ceræ ſint, et ab gnnulo imprimantur : 
urniat deinde quiſdiam, videatgue ceras omnes wunjus - 
annuli impreſſi one formatas, annuligue impreſſionem in 
mente contincat © fi Fgillum annulo inſculptum, AN TR 
MUL TA dicetur in cerulis impreſſum, in MULTIS : 
Fuod vero in illius, gui illo venerat, intelligentid reman- 
tit, ros r MULT 45 er poſterius genitum dicetur. Idem 
in 


2 
{ 


IP. 


+] a 2X 
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a Seuthe of Lneontlity, and con-Ch.IV. 
timies 


* 2 — [DO EOF" TO 


RY 
— — 


in . et formis intelligendum einſee;; er etenim ille 
optimus procreator mundi Deus, omnium rorum formas, | 
argue exempla habet apud ſt: ut ſi hominem effcere velity . 
in hominis farmam, quam habet, intueatur, et ad illius 
exemplum carrros faciat omnes At fi quis reſtiterit, 
dicatque rerum formas apud Creatorem non eſſe , quaſo 
ut diligenter attendat : Opifax, que facit, vel cognofeit; 
vel ignorat : fed is, qui neſciet, nunquant quicquam fu- 
cis: gujs enim id facere aggreditur, quod facers igno- 
rat? Negue enim facultate guddam rationis oxperts ali- | 
guid aget, prout- agit naturg. Ex. quo confidiur, ut 
natura. etiam agat, etfi que faciat, non advertat : ſo 
vere rations, quadam. aliquid farit, quodcingne ab a 
factum eft amning coguovit. $i igitur Deus non core 
ratione, quam homo, facit quid, que fecit cognowt : ſi 
copnovit que fecit, in ipſo rerum forma eſſe perſpituum 
elt. Forma autem in opiſite ſunt perinde ac in annuld 
feillum, heique n ANTE MULTA;, d avnlſa a 
materid Geitur. Atgui hominis Heeriss in unoguogue 
humine! git, quemadmudum etiam ſigills in caris; et 1K. 
ul Is, nec aue a materia dicitur. At cum fits 
gulus bamines anime conſpicimus, et eandem in og 
gue ſormam atque Meiem videmus, illa ſfigies in ment 
vgſird infidens ros r MULTA, #t pofterius genita dice- 
tur : veluti in illo quoque dicabumus, qui multa ſigilla 
in cerd uno et eodem annulo impreſſa conſpexerat. 2 
in ren Imrodug. P! * * | 
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Ch. IV. tinues throughout ages to be sprcrri- 8 
—_ LY catLy 

— 

Adyedlas 2 T& * x v ein neo TQN 7 

NOAAMQN, EN Toſz noAAofZ, EHF 4 

: | Tor E NOAAOT 85 "YT wer Id Ti eppexic pio, by 

Tx ov K ex1UTwpa To TVY0v, & 09 unp i TOAAG pla | | L 

Außgiro Tx iel, v mg ur dq Eyayiro Y 

* 6 | agen wndeAw; To opa gu if. dop- 1 

| Xs & rd iv olg T0 txluTwpac, x tic d di 0 

Tv als plixeow ixluruualf”, xa rx doxvla TANG 1 


TW Aoyw o p, gig , ixelw Tero AL didvoiar, 
To uv ov Dp per ru ruραπάαũ ꝗινf a LPO T HN » 
IIOAASEN: v0 & Tos ups, EN TOIE HOA- » 
AOT Z; 70 d i ava xale>nÞits, XX} x16 d, 7 
aN d bed, ET TOT'E no AAo Z. Oœũↄũ ãn MW _ '* 
Ty xl rd Yen xd rd tid) neo TAN NOAAQN | l 
pai eiow i 2 Anparoupyy, Kala re reines Abyer' 4 
tv Tu Oed Yap oi 0017 0 A6ye. Tay Neve 
pe S- Haag xa“ due ng 6 vTepsor GO” Ta d ; 
kerl xa rode N rag. v 07 F 
Afyoilai Ta n xairo idn EN TOT E IOAAOT Z, 
dri iv reg ale pipe» arbpuros 10 Ty dbl tig t 
ici, xa Tois x A reg To To imme eG” i 
. alpuroy d, AA mr, xa) re AA Croc 70 55 1 ZZ 
lp leu rd ro ed, ö reg b5"i To Gwe xgv Tos 
Cuoig q ẽᷣ oc CuwoPuroyg vd xobohixuregov Y, 79 
oro, Ecce c N 0 xa ros Ovulwn, 
| 4 | Stop roi To ü £1 0 c 101g 86 N AE rig 
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CALLY ONE, amid thoſe infinite particular Ch. IV. 
enge , 


5 « COLL 2 — 
2 22 * * . he — * +. Ab. 4 
- — 


ETIOX0TEI nx} 76 hee, 0 c cu Halen 
ondyapartn & Tos Heu rd dd T & dc, 10 

p ide O, N vnd raſes· aal Gul 455 6 
EN TOTE, NOAAOTZE Hir ma rd bid g rd | 


Yin, Kalaaa gde di vic ix Tar xi Alpe avdewrur 
Th W ao, r avlgurernila, © d Tw N pip» 
3#Twy avInv Thy en xa Ar Tov Nh avtpwrer, 
Aol TO xaloav Lo ivo. Rai T0 xabony Cov 4 k 
Tay xh N Ty Adyw oviapaydr Aal rd ab 
| amm, * 70 xa Flux N T0 xa00a8 
cd, X08 THY xalonnularm d du if a rdiſur 02 
heat, 0 rod rꝰ· a5 Th zaule av ra yeun 
25 Ta cin te, d rien ENI TOTIE noAAof S. 
Tl i, H T& TAR Kos VF epoyevur, Genera 
verd et Species dicuntur n ANTE MULTA, IN Mor- 
TIS, POST MULTA. Ut puta, intelligatur figillum, 
guamlibet figuram habens, ex quo multæ cere ejuſ- - 
dem figure ſint participes, et in medium aliquis has 
proferat, neguaguam praviſo ſigille. Cum autem 
vidiſſet eas ceras in quibus figura exprimitur, et ani- 
madvertiſſet omnes eandem figuram participare, et que 
videbantur multæ, ratione in unum coegiſſet, hoc in 
mente teneat. Nempe fgillum dicitur efſe ſpecies ANTE 
MULTA 3 illa vero in ceris, ix MULTIS ; guæ vero 
ab iis deſumitur, et in mente immaterialiter ſubſiftit, 
POST MULTA. Sic igitur et Genera et Species AN TR 
MULTA in Creatore ſunt, ſecundum rationes efficientes. 
In Deo enim rerum effefrices rationes una et ſimpliciter 
Cc CE 2 | Præ- 
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Ch. IV. changes, that befal it every moment (A): 
4 | Et, TE Ar 


* — — 1 N 
ne. A Eg quas rationes il „ 
tialis omnes res et prædgſtinavit et proaduxit.  Exiſtere 
autem dicuntur Genera et Species IN MU LTIS; gu- 
niam in fingulis hominibus hominis Specizs, et in fongulis 
equis egui Species, eft. In hominibus aque. ac in eguis et 
aliis animalibus Genus inuenitur harum ſpecierum, quod 
%. animal. Ia animalibus etiam una cum Zuphytis 2 
magis univerſale Genus, nempe Senſutroum exquiritur. 
' Additis vero plantis, ſpectatur Genus animatum. si 
verd una cum animatis quiſquam. velit perſcrutari etiam 
inanimata, totum Corpus perſiciet. Cum autem entia 
incorporea conjuntta fuerint iis modo trattatis, apparehit 
Primum et generaliſſimum Genus. Argue ita quidem IN 
MULTIs ſubſiſtunt Genera et Species. Gomprehendens 
vero quiſquam ex ſingulis hominibus naturum ipſam hu- 
manam, et ex ſingulis equis ipſam gui. argue ita 
univerſalem. huminem et univerſalem. aſuum caniſtderans - 
et univerſale- animal er ſingulis rations. ealligens, et 
univerſale ſenſitiuum, et univerſale animatum, gry 
. verſale corpus, et maximꝭ univerſale. ens. er omnibus 
| colligens, hie, inguam, in fud*mente. Genera. et Species 
immaterialiter conſtituit EHF POTS HOAAOTT Z, 
bac eft, ros r Mur rA, et pofterius genita. Niceph. 
Blem. Log. Epit. p. 62. Vid: etiam pur in Platonic. 
Philoſoph. Introduct. C. IX. hr” 


" (4) Tun fellowing elegans Knies of iti. are 
worth attending to, tho” _— to no > higher a 
ſubject chan Dees. 


—— ̃ 


. rgo 


| Max we be allowell then to credit thoſe Ch. N, 
ſpeculative men, who tell wks * tis „ One 


5 
n 


— eee © 
Excipiat : '(negque enim plus ſeptima ducitur atas ) 
Ar GENVUs IMMORTALE MANET—— G. IV. 


The fame Jmmarrality, that is, the Dnmortality of 
the Kind may be ſeen in all periſbabls ſubſtances, 
whether animal or inanimate ;- for tho* Indivituals 
periſh, the ſeveral Kinds fill remain. And hence, 
if we take TIuk, as denoting the Hſtem of things 
temporary, Wwe may collect the meaning of that 
paſfage in the Lines, where the ee 
deſcribes TimE to be pool 2a» i 


ug Ee. re, aid Undic, = n in a 


— 


culis  progredientem. Plat V. III. p. 37. Fair Serra 


We hive fibjoln6d the Following exact gem 
Boethius, to ſerve as a commentary pn this deſerip- 
tion of TIE. KTERUIT As igifur eff, intermi- 
nubilis vite tota ſimui ei perfecta poſſeſſto. Quad ex 
collatione tempbraliam clarius liquet. Nam puidgud 
vivit in TEMPORE, ia profits d præteritis in future 
procedit: nihilpur eſt in umpore conſtitutum, guad totum 

vite ſuit ſpunum puriter poſſit amplecti ; ſell rraſtinm 
guidem nondum apprebendit, heſternum vero jam perdi- 
dit. In * vitd non amplius vivim, quam 
1 3 in 


»" f ERM Es. 


Ch. IV.“ theſe permanent and comprebenſl ſve Form = 
e that. Tat DEITY vieus at once, without 


5. fooking 


= - * B * = — _ id ad" * . k OO * * py 


in illo mobili tranſitorioque momento. Quod igitur Tem- 


poris patitur conditionem, licet illud, ficut de munda 
cenſuit Aristoteles, nec cæperit unguam efſt, nec deſinat, 
vitague eus cum temporis infinitate tendatur, nondum 
tamen tale eſt, ut æternum efſe jure credatur. Non 
enim totum ſimul infinite licet vitæ ſpatium compre- 
Hendit, atque complectitur, ſed a nondum tranſacia 
jam non habet. Quod igitur interminabilis vitæ pleni- 
tudinem totam pariter ce comprebendit, ac þo poſſidet, cus 


negue futuri quidquam abſit, nec præteriti fluxerit, id 


ATERNUM e Jure perhibetyr : idque neceſſe eſt, et 
ſui compos præſans ſibi ſemper aſſiſtere, et infinitatem 
mobilis temporis habere præ ſentem. Inde quidam non 
reditè, gui cum audiunt viſum Platoni, mundum hunc 
nec habuiſſe initium, nec habiturum eſſe defectum, hoc 
modo conditori conditum nundum Heri cor œternum gutant. 


Aliud eff enim PER IX TERMIN ABILEM DUCI vi- 


 TAM, (uod Mundo Plato tribuit) aliud INTERMI- 
NABILIS VITE TOTAM PARITER COMPLEXAM 
ESSE PRTSBNTIAM, quod Divine Mentis proprium 
ee manifeflurm et. Negue enim Deus conditis rebus 
antiguior videri debet temporis quantitate, fed ſimplicis 


potius proprietate nature.  HUNC ENIM VITA 1M- 


MOBILIS PRESENTARIUM. STATUM, INFINITUS 


ILLE TEMPORALIUM RERUM MOTUSIMITATUR; 


eumque eum effingere, atqzue aquare non poſſit, ex im- 
mobilitate Agent in motum ; er ſimplicitate præſentiæ 
| decreſent 


> 


4 0 


1 hon. "Os © 


en HR TEIA D. 


* eee abroad, all hatte *produttions Ch. W. 
de bath preſent, paſt, and futuro that this 


<. great and flupendous View is hut a View 
f himſelf, where all things lie inveigbed in 
« their Pri inciples and Exemplars, as being 
* eſfential to the fulneſs of his univerſal In- 
tellection —lf fo, 'twill be proper, that 
we invert the Axiom before mentioned. 
We muſt now ſay Ni eft in Sæxsu, quod 
non pr ius Huit i in INTELLECTU. For tho 
the contrary may be true with reſpect to 
Knowlege merely buman, yet never can 

it be true with reſpect to Knowlege uni- 
. W 


Fey” 


— hear I 0 EI bh. ts, £ T- of — Lo 


F in infiitam futuri ac preteri ti 8 8 
et, cum totam pariter vitæ ſue plenitudinem nequeat 
poſſidere, hoc ipſa, quad aliguo made numguam eſſe deſinit. 
illad, quod implere aigus exprimere non potefl, aligua- 
tenus videtur æmulari, alligans ſe ad gualemcunqus 
præſemtiam hujus exigui volucriſque momenti. gue, 
ſuaniam MANEN;TIS ILTIS PRASENTIZA QUAN» 
DAM GESTAT IMAGINEM, quibuſcumgue contigerit, 
id præſtat, ut E ssE videantur. Quoniam vero manere 
non potuit, infinitum Temporis iter arribuit: ene mody, 
Jattum eſt, ut CONTINUARET VITAM EUNDO, cujus 
plenitudinem complecri non valuit PERMANEN DO. 
ſtague, &c, De Conſolat. Philoſoph. L. V. 


HE RME s. 


Ch. JV. verſally, unleſs we give ne to A TOR 
"and LIFELESS Body, making Mixp, among 
other this ngs, to be IO out NY a oy 


wn 36h 
a 8. 3. Tis far from the defign of this 
Treatiſe, to infinuate that Atheiſm 'is the 
Hypotheſis of our later Metaphyficians. 
But yet 'tis ſomewhat remarkable, i in their 
| feveral Syſtems, how readily they admit 
of * above een 
Fox mark the Order of things, accor- 
ding to their account of them. Firſt 
comes that huge Body, the ſenſible World. 
Then this and its Attributes beget ſenfible 
Ideas. Then out of ſenſible Ideas, by a 
kind of lopping and ' pruning, are made 
Ideas intelligible, whether ſpecific or gene- 
ral. Thus, ſhould they admit that Mixp 


was coeval with Bopy, yet till Bopy gave 


it Ideas, and awakened its dormant Powers, 
it could at beſt. have been nothin 8 more, 


EN $6 : . than 


Boox Tus THIRD. 


| than @ ſort of dead Capacity; for INNATECh. IV. 
Iptas it could not-poſſibly hung 5 en. w 


Ar another time we hear of Bodies fo 
exceedingly Ane, that their very Exility 


makes them ſuſceptible of ſenſation and 


knowlege z as if they ſhrunk into Intellect 
by their exquiſite ſubtlety, which rendred 
them too delicate to be Bodies any lon ger. 
Tis to this notion we owe many curious 
inventions, ſuch as ſubtle Ather, animal 
Spirits, nervous Ducts, Vibrations, and the 
like; Terms, which MODERN PHILOSOPHY, 
upon parting with occult Qualities, has 


found expedient to provide itfelf, to ſupply 


their on 


- 


Bur the intellectual Scheme ppbich never 


forgets Deity, poſtpones every thing cor po- 
real to the primary mental Cauſe. Tis here it 


looks for the origin of intelligible Ideas, even 


of thoſe, which exiſt in human Capacities. 
For They Je 2 Ble 1 may be the deſtined 
4 8 3 
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34 HERMES 
ch. W. medium, to alben the dormant Energies 


erf Man's Underſtanding, yet are thoſe 
Energies themſelves no more contained in 


Senſe, than the Exploſion of a Cannon, in 
the Spark which gave it fire (7. f 
— ron tot main nnonhnacs remeron — — — 75 
4 The following Note is taken 3 a a | th 
tent Commentary of the Platonic Olympiodorus, P 
(quoted before p. 371.) upon the Phædo of Plato; 3 

which tho” perhaps ſome may object to from inclin- 
ing to the Doctrine of Platonic Remini ſcence, yet it 
certainly gives a better account how far the Senſes 7 
afliſt in the acquiſition of Science, than we can find oy 
given by vulgar TUNIS. | pat 
1 
| Obdtmole yap v eig 5 debrege dre 1 j 4 % | p 
£404 rd xgerTovw® E d& de 25 THI £yxUKAIOG i i- $1 
etc reid Oa, 35 apy int TI Gidnow. Thg inte of 
Shun, Atoper G dpx Z ws reif, A ws £6 
z pci TI njpat]ipas lux £5 ava prnouw THY x | 
ald Tan d Ti iwoicu tgnlas xa T0 & Tin, g 
r. 9. & eg x0; dani TO TI OrnoooPins imopioa- =. 
pada 7, err th Ty crdlav ele dvd I 
Ape. Thoſe things, which are inferior and ſe- 
condary, are by no means the Principles or Cauſes of ” 
the more excellent; and tha" we admit the common a 
interpretations, and allnu SENSE to be a Principle v 
of Scxence, we muſt however call it a Principle, 4 
t as if it was the efficient Cauſe, but as it * aur 9 


Soul 
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In ſhort ALL Mins, that are, are 81-Ch. IV. 
MILAR and CONGENIAL ; and fo too are 


| their . 


* * 1 - * r * 9 — rr 


| Soul to the Recolleftion f WG Tdeas, — nit 10 
the ſame way of thinking is it ſaid in the Timeus, that 
through the Sight and Fearing we acquire to ourſelves, 

Philoſophy, becauſe we paſs from Objetts of SENSE to 
| REMINISCENCE or RECOLLECTION, . 


: — * 


And in another paſſage he Nr __ 
ap n Eyankua ig 1 ox, raub TY 
ler 7 £X80% eres, pr Gopiry d yo. 7055 did iläh d. dv 
papynoxelo @ wy zvdov Ext AM, 9 ru rug mefdannles. 
For in as much as the SOUL, by containing the Princi- 


ples of all Beings, is a fort of OMNIFORM REepRE- 
SENTATION or EXEMPLAR; when it is _rouzed by 


objedts of Senſe, it recollefts thoſe Proves, AER: it 
cantaing within, and brings them forth. 


: "Gan Gemiſtus, otherwiſe called MAE writes 
upon the ſame. ſubjeR in the following manner, 
Ty NX Paciv oi ro ln THY ime arvxrapIanoay 
y kgm Tos tv re aiQnlois Aves, dxpiIg vp 
eurys txovlas x Tenwrepor iv ili in, J fv Toi 
diners xu. To , TeArdregev TET0 x, d xp epo 
uu & &T0 TWV aid 11wv IN vi Yoxmy Oye pa 65-1 i 
ales. Or & ad pndaps exact; &v duln tf. aur t 
Favgriy? ed d yap TiPuyhas ris ox” * ov, 


Ty 
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Ch.IV.their Ideas, or intelligible Forms. Were 
YT it n there could bet no intercoutſe 

between 


T1 Sree aut vag Yap Neude Ta de d 0 1 dh P 

E Fil , d 9 * & Tat gur In 

Tiras, d nala rs dh ywouirig, Ainrechas d d in 

tripas rng Protwy Ang Ir Aber Te ag Textures m 
renne : » — 42 A 

x Apirem th q 10-rtAtor:por rb rd i roi dots th 
pu 

ex 


Adyw, Thoſe who ſuppoſe IDEAL Fokus, ſay that 
the Soul, when be fumes, for the purpoſes of Science, 
thoſe Proportions, which exiſt in ſanſuble objects, poſſeſſes 
them with a ſuperior accuracy and perfection, than that 


to which they attain jn thoſe Jeniſible objelbt. Now this | W 
Superior Perfection or Accuracy the Soul cannot have Mi 
from ſenſible objetti, as it is in fat not in thim ; not fi 


yer can ſbe conc'lve it bes ſelf as from herſelf, without 
Is having ex ene any 45 Ml For W is not 
Armed” ſo ar to rbnreide that, which has txiſhente no 
where, ſince even nb opinions; bs fe fe; a7 all of 
them compoſctions irregularly formed, not of mere 
Nm. Beiugs, bur of varints ven Rr, one toith uno. 
ther. It remus therefire that this Perfelrisn, Whith 
tr ſuperior to the Proportions exiſting in ſenſtbis objecli, 
uſt deſcend 1 the Soul from soME OTHER NATURE, 
WRICH is BY MANY DEGREES MORE EXCELLENT 
AND PERFECT: Pleth. de Ariſtotel. et Platonic. 
GA Diff. Edit. Paris, 154i. 
The AT Of or Pao PRT INS, of which Ge- 
HH here ſpeaks, mean not only thoſe relative 
Proportions 


5 
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between Man and Man, or (what is more Ch. IV. 
important) between Man and Gad. 


Fo | 
Li R 
* 1 1”  "N 2 — N C 


Propattions of Equality and Inequality, which exiſt 
in Quantity, (ſuch as double, ſeſquialter, &c.) but 
in a larger ſenſe, they may be extended to mathe- 
matical Lines, Angles, Figures, &c. of all which 
Aby or Proportions, tho* we poſſeſs i in the Mind 
the moſt clear and preciſe Ideas, yet it may be 


juſtly queſtioned, whether any ons of them ever 
exiſted in the fh World. 


To theſe two Authors we may add Jr 
who, after having enumerated many acts of the 


Mind or INTELLECT, wholly diftin&t irom Sezſa- 


tian, and independent of it, at length concludes, 
; 2 of Hains magis. 
| Longe cauſſa Potentior, 
Duam —— m | © « 
Præcedit ramen, excitans, 
Ac vires animi movens, 
ius in corpore paſſio. 
Can vel lux oculus ferit, 
Pl vor auribus inſtrepit., 
Num MENTS. VIGOR excitu s. 
Quas INTUS SPECIES TENETS 
Ad motus ſimilzis vocans, 
Noris applicat-exteris, 71 21 1 
InTRORSUMQUE RECONDITES, | „ 
5 For mis miſeet imagines. FS” 
De Conſolat. Philoſoph. A V. 
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Ch. IV. F on what is Converſation between Man 


HE R ME . 


„ Man ?—'Tis a mutual intercourſe of 


2 the Speaker, tis 70 deſcend from Ideas 


Speaking and Hearing. To the Speaker, 
tis to teach; to the Hearer, tis to learn. 


to Words; to the Hearer, tis to aſcend 
from Words to Ideas —If the Hearer, i in 
this aſcent, can arrive at no Ideas, then is 
he ſaid not to underſtand ; if he aſcend to 


Ideas diſſimilar and heterogeneous, then is 
he aid 70 miſunderfland,—What then is 


requiſite, that he may be ſaid t underſtand? 
—— That he ſhould aſcend to certain Ideas, 


treaſured up within himſelf, correſpondent | 


and ſimilar to thoſe within the Speaker. 
The ſame may be faid of a Writer and a 
Reader; as when any one reads to day or to 
morrow, or here or in Taly, what Euclid 
wrote in Greece two thouſand years ago. 


Now is it not marvelous, have ſhould 


be j exact an 1 of our Leas, if they 


were | 


Boo Thx Tri. 399 
were only generated from ſenſible Ob bjects, Ch.IV. 
infinite in number, ever changing, iam 
in Time, diſtant in Place, and no one 


Particular the ſame with = other ? 


| Acrn, do Anon if noble for Gon 

to ſignify his will to Men; or for Men to 
ſignify their wants to GoD?—In both theſe 
caſes there muft be an Identity of Ideas, or 

_ elſe nothing is done either one way or the 
other. Whence then do theſe common 
IvenTic Iptas come ?—Thoſe of Men, 


it ſeems, come all from Senſation. And 
whence come God's Ideas? Not ſurely 
from Senſation too; for this we can hardly 
venture to affirm, without giving to Body 
that notable Precedence of being prior to the 
Intellection of even God himſelf. —Let them 
then be original; let them be connate, and 
eſſential to the divineMind.—-If this be true, 
is it not a fortunate Event, that Ideas of 
corporeal riſe, and others of mental, (things 
derived from ſubjects ſo totally diſtinct) ſhould 
1 . Jo 
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Ch. W U bappily ro-Fnide in 2 _—_ 
2” ad * | 


Hasses bathiy wann meer 65 
abſtruſe a Subject? Either all Minps have 


their Ideas derived; or all have them erigi- 
xal ; or fome have them original. gu, fame 


derived. If all Minds have: them derived, 
they muſt be derived from ſomething, 
' which. is itſelf not Mind, and thus we fall 
inſenfibly into a kind of Atheiſm. 16 
all haue them original, then ars all 
| Minds divine, an Hypothefis by far more 


plauſible than. the former. But if this 
be not admitted, then muſt one Mind (ae 


leaſt) have original Ideas, and the reſt 


have them derived. Now ſuppoſing this 


laſt, whenee are thoſe Minds, whoſe Ideas 


are derived, moſt likely to derive them ? | 


From Minp; or from Bopy From 


 Minw, a thing homogeneons; or from 


BoupDy, 4 thing heterogeneaus IF From 
Mixe, ſuch. as (from the Hypotheſis) has 


original 


oo 
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original L. Ins; or from Bopv, Which we Ch. IW. 
cannot difcover to have any Ideas at alt? TY 
An Examination of this Kind, purfued | 
with accuracy and temper, is the moſt 
probable method of folving thefe doubts. 


- *Tis thus we ſhall be enabled with more 
aſſurance to decide, whether we are to 


admit the Doctrine of The 0 curean 
Poet, 


CoRPOREA NATURA animum confare, 
animamque; 


6 truſt the aue, Bard, when he de 


in divine numbers, 


Ines eft ollis "__ ef CALESTIS ORIGO 
Seminibus.— | 


_ 


Bur 'tis now time, to quit theſe Specu- 
lations. Thoſe, who would trace them 
farther, and have leiſure for ſuch ſtudies, 
may perhaps find themſelves led into re- 
gions of Contemplation, affording them 
D d proſpects 
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ch. IV. proſpects both 5 and =P 


vo have at preſent ſaid as much as was 
| requiſite to our Subject, and ſhall there- 
fore paſs from hence to our cone! ludin g 
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Book THE TRHIRD. 


8 R mers 
Sub-ordination of Intelligence— Di ference 
of Ideas, both in particular Men, and in 
whole Nation. Different Genius of dif- 
ferent Languages — Character of the 
_ Engliſh, the Oriental, the Latin, and 
the Greek Languages—Superlative Ex- 
cellence of the Laſt—Concluſion. 


RIGINAL TRUTH (a), having the Ch: V. 
CY moſt-intimate connection with the 
ſupreme Intelligence, may be ſaid (as itwere) 


to 


— * 


(a) Thoſe Philoſophers, whoſe Ideas of Being 
and Knowlege are derived from Body and Senſation, 
have a ſhort method to explain the nature of 
TxuTH. *Tis a fa#itious thing, made by every 

man for himſelf ; which comes and goes, juſt as 
tis remembred and forgot; which in the order of 
things makes its appearance the laſt of any, being 
not only ſubſequent to ſenſible Objects, but even to 
our Senſations of them. According to this Hypo- 
theſis, there are many Truths, which have been, 
and are no longer; ; others, that will be, and have 
4 D445 not 
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Ch. V. 


H E RME S. 


to ſhine with unchangeable ſplendour, en- 


> lightening throughout the Univerſe every 
; potable Subject, by nature ſuſceptible of 


; its 


« 


not been N and multitudes, that wo may 
never exiſt at all. | 


But there are other Reaſoners, who "hi bla 
have had very different notions ; thoſe I mean, who 


repreſent TRUTH not as the /z/f, but the fir of 
_ Beings; who call it immutable, eternal, omnipreſent ; 


Attributes, that all indicate ſomething more than 


human, To theſe it muſt appear ſomewhat ſtrange, 
how men ſhould imagine, that a crude account of 


the method how they perceive Truth, was: to paſs 


for an account of Truth it/elf;, as if to deſcribe the 
road to London, could be called a Waves of that 


— 
For my own part, when 1 8 the detail about 


1 Senſation and Reflection, and am taught the proceſs 


at large how my Ideas are all generated, I ſeem to 
view the human Soul in the light of a Crucible, 


7 where Truths are produced by a kind of logical 
| Chemiſtry. They may conſiſt (for ought we know) 


of natural materials, but are as much creatures of 
our orun, as a Bolus or Elixir. > 


I Milton by his Us ana intended to —— 
TRUTH, he certainly referred her to'a much. more 
antient, as well as a na more noble origin. 
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its benign influence. Paſſions and other Ch. V. 
obſtacles may prevent indeed its efficacy, — 


as clouds and vapours may obſcure the 

Sun; but it ſelf neither admits Diminu- 

tion, nor Charge, becauſe the Darkneſs re- 

ſpocts only particular Percipients. Among 
theſe therefore we muſt look for ignorance 
and errour, and for that Subor dination of 


Intelligence, which is their natural con 
| ſequence. 


W Rape dally experience in the with 
of Akt, that a partial Knowlege will ſuf- 
fice for Contemplation, tho' we know not 
enough, to profeſs ourſelves Artiſts, Much 
| D d - hy more 


— 


: — ll "ly hn 1 
5 Before the hills appear'd, or fountains flow'd, 
Dou with eternal Wiſdem didft converſe, . 
Wiſdom thy Sifter ; and with her didſt play 
In preſence of th*-almighty Father, hass 
With * a — F. L. Vn. 


See W VIII. 22, &c, Jeremiah K. 10. Marc. 
* IX. I. 


OY = 
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Ch. V. more is this true, with reſpect to Naruxk; 


ind well for mankind i is it found to be true, 


elſe never could we attain any "atural 
Knowlege at all. For if the conſtitutive 


| Proportions of a Clock are fo kibtte, that 
few conceive them truly, but "the "Artif 


himſelf; what ſhall we fay to thoſe ' ſeminal 
Proportions, which make the eſſence and 


character of every natural Subjekt 2— 


Partial views, the Imperfections of Senſe; 
Inattention, Idleneſs, the turbulence of 


Paſſions; Education, a local "Sentiments, 


Opinions, and Belief, conſpire . in many 
inſtances to furniſh us with Ideas, ſome , 
foo general, ſome 700 partial, and (what is 


worſe than all this) with many that 


are erroneous, ' and contrary to Truth. 
Theſe it behoves us to correct as far as 
poſſible, by cool ſuſpence and 7 ex» 
amination, 


Nige, N u de, Ge red ra 
701 opera. 


Ap 
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"Ls thus by a 8 3 little: ch. v. 
| erpecked, the Cauſe of LETTERS, and that —v— 


of Vn run appear to co-incide, it being 
che buſineſs of both to examine our Ideas, 

and amend them by the Standard of Na- 
ture ond of * Truth . 218 


* "this important Work, we ſhall be 
led to. obſerve, how Nations, like fingle 
Men, have their peculiar | Ideas; how theſe 

peculiar Ideas become TE Gen1vs or 


THEIR LanGvacr, ſince the Symbo] muſt 
of courſe. correſpond to its 2 (c); 
| how 


1 


mn 


(05 How uſeful to Ernie Rage” and indeed 
to KnowLEGE in general, a GRAMMATICAL Drs- 
QUISITION into the Etymology and Meaning of 
Worps was eſteemed by the chief and ableſt Philo- 
ſophers, may be ſeen by conſulting Plato in his 
Cratylus; Xenoph. Mem. IV. 5. 6. Arrian. Epict. I. 

17. II. 10. Mare. Anton. II. Ll, V. 8. X. &% . 


ted, Heorz XAPAKTHP ts 1 Gere 
AOTOZ. , 
DUE 


#F ; 


H E R U E 6. 


8 h. Eber the wiſe Nations, having Fr! mp : 


. bol and moſt copious Languages ; How een, 


whoſe Lan guages are motley and com- 


pounded, and who have borrowed from 


different countrys different Arts and 
Practices, diſcover by Wokps, to whom 


. are ; indebted for TOR: 


o aluſteate what hoy been ſaid, bon 2 


for + examples. WI Bxiroxs i in our time 


have been remarkable borrowers, as our 


multiformLan guage may ſufficiently ſhew, 
Our Terms in polite Literature prove, that 
this came from Greece ; our Terms in 


- Mufic and Painting, that theſe came from 


Tay; our Phraſes in Cookery and War, 


chat we learnt theſe from the French; and 
our Phraſes in Navigation, that we were 


taught by the Hemings and Low Dutch: 


Theſe many and very different Sources of | 


dur Language may be the cauſe, why it 


is ſo deficient in Regrularity and Analogy. 
5 „„ I 


2 2 g. 


me. A 5 


CE oO oe it eos af” 
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. vet we have this advantage to compentite Ch. ve 
the defect, that what 1 we want in Elegance, 
we gain in Copiouſneſs, in which laſt reſpe&t 
few Languages will be found on pre. ta 


gur own. 


Lara us paſs from ourſelves to the 

Rec1ons or THE EasT. The Eaſtern | 
World, from the earlieft days, has been pu 

at all times the Seat of enormous Monarchy. 
On them fair Liberty never ſhed its genial 

influence, If at any time civil Diſcords 

| aroſe among them (and ariſe there did in- 
numerable) the conteſt was never about 

tbe Form of their Government; (for this 
was an object, of which the Combatants | 7 
had no conception ;) twas all from the 

poor motive of, who ſhould be their MasTER, 

whether a Cyrus or an Artaxerxes, a 
| Mabomet or a Muftapha. _ © 
|  Svch was their Condition, and what 
was the conſequence p ? — Their Ideas bo- 


came 


* 


* | n E *. M a Ss 


— Goin Words Pts W F to. their 
ſervile Ideas. The great Diſtinction, for 
ever in their fight, was that of Tyrant and — 
Slave; the moſt unnatural one conceivable, | 
and the moſt ſuſceptible of pomp, and 3 
empty exaggeration. Hence they talk d 

of Kings as Gods, and of themſelves, as 
. che meaneſt and moſt abject Reptiles. 
Nothing was either great or little in mode- 


ah. a * [ 


ration, but every Sentiment was heightened 
by incredible Hyperbole. Thus tho' they 
ſometimes aſcended into tbe Great and 
Magnificent (d), they as frequently dege- 
nerated into the Tumid and Bumbaſt. The 
Greeks too of Afi became infected by their 
neighbours, who were often at times 
not pt only t their neighbours, but their ma- 
ſters; 


— —————. 


(za) The trueſt Sublime of the Eaſt may be found 
in the Scriptures, of which perhaps the principal 
cauſe is the intrinſic Greatneſs, of the Subjects there 
treated ; the Creation of the Univerſe, the  Diſpen- 
tations of divine Providence =" 


\ 
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ſters; and hence that Luxuriance of the Ch. v. 
Afatic Stile, unknown to the chaſte. elo 


quence and purity of Athens. But of the 
Greeks we forbear to ſpeak now, as we ſhall 
ſpeak of them more fully, when we have 
| firſt Pen the Nature or Genius of the ; 

W jr fort of. "Sha Ks may we ER 
nounce the RoMans ?—A Nation engaged 
in wars and commotions, ſome foreign, 
: ſome domeſtic, which for ſeven hun- 
dred years wholly en groſſed their thoughts. 
Hence therefore their LANGUAGE be- 
came, ile their Ideas, copious in all Terms 
expreſſive of things political, and well 
adapted to the purpoſes both of Hz Hory 
and popular Eloquence.—But what was 
their Philoſophy? — As a Nation, 'twas 
none, if we may credit their ableſt Writers. 
And hence the Unfitneſs of their Language 
to this Subject; a defect, which even 
Cicero is compelled to confeſs, and more 


HERMES. 


2 y Url makes appear, when he writes Phi- 
VL ofophy himfelf from the number of 


Terms, which he is obliged to invent (e). 

Vergil feetns to have judged the moſt truly 
of his ' Countryracn, when admitting their 
My in 3 


— 1 K — n 


ä 2 — 


(e) s See Che. de Fin. I. C. t. 74> III. c. 1, 2, 4, 
. but in particular Tu/c. Dip. I. 3. where he ſays, 
Fnzxosor RIA jacuit u/gue ad hanc ætatem, nec ullum 
vabuit lumen LIr ERA Run LArIx A RUM; gue il- 
tdaftranda et exrirunda nobis et; ut ff, Sc. See alſo 
 Tafe, Diſþ. IV. 3. and Acud. I. 2. where it appears, 


that till Ci cERO applied himſelf to the writing of 


Philoſophy, the Romans had nothing of the kind in 


heir language, except ſome mean performances of 
Amafanivs the Epicurean, and others of the ſame 


ſet. How far the Romans were indebted to Cicero 
for Philoſophy, and with what induſtry, as well as 
eloquence, he cultivated the Subject, may be ſeen 


not only from the titles of thoſe Works that are 
now loſt, . Ea ca 
ones, n N | 2413 


"The Res Poet Lucas 1us, PL Aouriftied 


nearly at the ſame time, ſeems by his filence to have 
aver. looked the Latin writers of hisown Sect; deriv- 
ing all his Philoſophy, as well as Cicero, from Gretian 


Sources; and, like him, acknowleging the difficulty 
f writing Philoſophy in Latin, both from the Po- 
? | „ 0p 


=” > x 


> = fn, OY nd + 


fr 
tl 
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inferiority in the more elegant Arts, he Ch. V. 
concludes at laſt with Nas won majely, — 


© 3 
; * 5 «4 *% $ : * 4 5 * t y 5 
4 - * * # « . BM £ * 4 
4 


* 


3 


* of ee and ey the ve of tho 
Subject, 


* 


Nec me animi fallit, GaALok ur- obſcura reperta 

_- Difficile inlyftrare. LaTinis verſibus eſſe, 

(Aulta novis rebus præſertim quan ft agendum,y © 
Propcer BOESTATEM Aang ers et RERUM NE | 
„ rar: ,_ 

Sed tua me virtus tamen, et fherata nn 

Suavis amicitie. guemuis . laborem 

* To Luer. J. 157. 


Ii the ſane age, Van Ro, among his numerous 
works, wrote ſome in the way of Phib/aphy ; as did 
the Patriot Bxvrus, 2 Treatiſe concerning Virtus, 
much applauded by Cicero; * tHe Werke 9p 

__ nowloſt, p 


Bonzen; ores of whoſe Satires and Epiſtles may 
be juſtly ranked among the moſt valuable pieces af 
Latin Philoophy, whether we conſider the Purity of 
theirStile, air per rg A 
the Subject. The 


= 


After Mons ah? ding . an interval. as 

from the days of Auguſtus to thoſe of Nero, came 

the if PERSIUS, the fiend ou diſciple of the 
- Stoic 
4 


7 
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ch. V. Tu REGERE IMPERIO POPUL 0s, No- 
—— mane, memento. py” 


| 


- (He tibi erunt artes) pocifque imponere 
morem, 


Parcere fahre. et debellare por, . 


Fron | 


8 ; 
v5 * «© * We, 44 3 


* + * * R 8 
- þ 2 — 1 9 (VA a 
L — ** N 1 _ " 2 . 
_ nas. Ale Gat 4”) — 1 * 
n 1 


stole Cornutus ; ; to whoſe precepts as he ma Wöbonr 
by his virtuous Life, ſo his works, tho” fnialf; ſhew 


an early proficiency in the Sclenee of Motals. Of 
him it may be ſaid, that he is atmo 
difficult writer among the Latin Claſſics, 'whoſe 
meaning has ſufficient merit, to make it worth 
while to labour thro his obſcurities. Hap can : 


In the ſame degerierate and ryratinio'peviod; tir 

Alſo Szneca ; whoſe — — 
2 Writer, is diſcuſſed with great accuracy by the 
noble Author of the Charageriflic, to whom we 
refer WE: PO Nt x 


$372 


nder a milder Dominion, that of Hadrian and 
i Antonines, lived AuLus GELLlivs, or (as ſome 
call him) AGeLL1vs, an entertaining Writer in the 


miſcellaneous way ; well ſkilled in Criticiſm, and 


Antiquity; who tho he can hardly be entitled to 


the name of a Philhſepber, yet deſerves. not to paſs 
unmentioned here, from the curious a of 
aner inetpeniod inihis ee, „ 


With Aulus Gellius we range Macke 6510s, not 


deczuſe a — (for he is ſuppoſed to have 


lived 


— f 3 
9 


the ſingle 


nee 


Vu A», 


S. 


FZ 2 
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Fnon kk the Rakes; let us Ch. v. | 
paſs to THE GREEKS. Taz GRE 
CoMON- 


lived under Honorius and Theodeſius) but from his 
near reſemblance, in the character of a Writer. 
His, Works, like the other's, are miſcellaneous ; 
filled with Mythology and antient Literature, ſome 
Philoſophy being intermixed. His Commentary 
upon the Somnium Scipionis of Cicero may de confi- 
dered as wholly of the ur Kenpo kind. | 


In the ſame age with Aulus Cee f fouriſhed 
Apurzius of Madaura in Africa, a Platonic 
Writer, whoſe Matter in general far exceeds. his 

| perplexed and affected Stile, too conformable to the 
C Th 


Of the fume Country, but of a later Age, and 
a harſher Stile, was MAR TIAxvs CAPELLA, if in- 
deed he deſerve not the name rather "od a W 


than of a Philſopher. . 


Aﬀer Capella, we may TY n the 
Platonic, the? both his Age, and Country, and 
| Religion are doubtful; His manner of writing is 
rather more agreable than that of the two preceding, 
nor does he appear to be their inferior. in the know- 
lege of Philoſophy, his work being a laudable Com- 
n N Plate, OE on 


a” 


— 2 —ꝛ —— 


4 
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Ch. v. ComMonwEALTHs,while They dme 


= their Liberty, were the moſt heroic Con- 
ey, that ever exiſted. e were 


„ 
* = a a *F #4 2 
5 3. = 


1 
« 
* 4 ** 
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The laſt Latin Philofopher was Boz TH1vs, who 
was defcended from ſome of the nableſt of the Reman 
Families, and was Conſul in the beginning of the 


„ 


fGxth Century. He wrote many philoſophical Works, 
the greater part in the Zogica/ way, But his Ethic 


piece, On the Conſolation of Philoſophy, and which is 
partly proſe, and partly verſe, deſerves great enco- 
miums both for the Matter, and for the Stile; in 
which laſt he approaches the Purity of a far better 


age than his own, and is in all reſpects preferable to 
thoſe crabbed Afritans already mentioned. By com- 
mand of Theoderic king of the Goths, *twas the. hard 


fate of this worthy Man to ſuffer death; with 


whom the Latin Tongue, and the laſt remains of 
Roman Dignity, may be ſaid to | have, ſang, in che 


weſtern World. 


* 


| There were other Rami, who left e 
Writings ; ſuch as Muso tus Ruxus, and the 


two Emperors, Max cus Ax roi us and JULIAN; 


but as theſe preferred the uſe of the Greek Tongue 
-fo their own, they can hardly be 5 ider 
the number of Latin Writers. 50 


And ſo much (by way of fetch) for 15 oven 
Arman oF PHILOSOPHY ; a ſmall number for 
ſo vaſt an Empire, if we conſider them as all the 


product of near fix ſucceſſive centuries, 


. ee a 6 


6 - He a, 


j 
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the politeſt, the braveſt, and the wiſeſt of Ch. V. 1 
men. In the ſhort ſpace of little more mi i 
thin 4 Century, they became ſuch Stateſ- _ 
men, Warriors, Orators, Hiſtorians, Phy⸗ 2 
ficians, Poets, Critics, Painters, Sculptors, 8 
Architects, and (laſt of all) Philoſophers, 

that one can hardly help conſidering THAT 
GoLDEN PeR1oD, as a Providential Event 

in hbnour of human Nature, to ſhew 

to what perfection the "yon might a 


he hugs 5 | | 


1 n . - a „ 4 S 


Ho 


he 


« $8 B 
AR CIR: VIM 2 * — 


2 


5 If v we e 1 Bafa od, _ the Lyris : 
Poets, we hear of few Grecian writers before the ex- 
pedition of Xerxes. After that Monarch had been 
defeated, and the dread of the Perſia an Power was at 
an end, the EFFULGENCE OF GRECIAN Genius 
(if I may uſe the expreſſion) broke forth, and ſhone 
till the time of Alexander the Macedonian, after whom 
it diſappeared, and never roſe again. This is that 

Golden Period ſpoken of above. I do not mean that 
Greece had not many writers of great merit ſubſe- 
quent to that period, and eſpecially of the philo- 
ſophic kind ; but the Great, the Striking, the Sub- 
line (call-it as you pleaſe). attained at that time to a 


height, to which it never corld aſcend in any 
after age, 7 


_ 
* 9 7 


Ee 


I's 


Fl 4 * 
* 7 
„* ” * * - > * A by 2 * 
Oo » * 8 5 5 
„ 1 * 4 R * 1 8 x 
| | | 8 
> 4 I | 1 4 * 
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8 | EPS. cc” © 
df | N a 
Ch. v. * THE Lab en or \ THESE * 
> ” Gaze KS Was truly like themſelves; 3 'twas 
VW Con- | 2 
| The fame kind of be befel the — . 


Rome. When the Puric wars were ended, and 
Carthage their dreaded/Rival was no mere, then (as 
. Horace informs us) they began to cultivate the politer 
arts. *Twas ſoon after this, their great Orators, 
and Hiſtorians, and Pets aroſe, and Reme, like 
Greece, had her Golden Period, which laſted to tha 
Gently of e CO. h 


4 call theſe two Periods, from the e two: deat 
Geniuſes that flouriſhed in each, one THE era 
TIC PEELED; the: other r14x'O10pRonmAK 
/ | N Jin Ne 
| / © There are Mull farther analogies ſuvliding between 
5 | them. Neither Period commenced, as long us ſol- 
| licitude for the common welfare engaged men's at- 
| tentions, and fuch wars impended, as threatned 


| their deſtruction by Foreigners and Burbarians. = 
| But when once theſe fears were over, 4 general We 
| ſecyrity ſoon enſued, and inftead of attending to uy 
1 the arts of defence and ſelk. prrſervation, thy te fry 
1 gan to, cultivate thoſe of Elegance and leaf re. 2 

Now, as theſe naturally Nane a kind o wanton Th 
| inſolence (not unlike the vitious temper of hl -fet D, 
| animals) ſo by this the bands of utiſon 'were in- Or 
| ſenſibly diſſolved. Hence then ng the Gretts Vi 

| that 


1 
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conformable to their tranſcendent and uni- Ch. V. 
verfal Genius, } Wanne re * 


— ä —— —_ 8 * 


— * | on an — 7 


Fai fatal Polopennefii an War, tbh. ae with 
bother wars; its immediate conſequence, broke the 
cConfederacy of their Commonwealths; waſted their a 

ſtrength; made them jealous of each other; and 

thus paved a way for the contemptible kingdom of 

Matedon to inſlave them all, and aſcend in aw. 


Rn Md Mt „VVV 5 


A like kururiance of 3 ſowed diſcord 
among the Romans ; raiſed thoſe unhappy conteſte-- 
between the Senate and the Gracehi ; between Syla 
and: Marius ; between Pompey and Cæſar; till at 
length, aſter the laſt ſtruggle for Liberty by thoſe 
brave Patriots Brutus and Caſſius at Philippi, and 
the ſubſequent defeat of Anteny at Actium, the Ro- 


mans became ſubjecta to the Henne of a FeL- 
Low- Orrznzn. 5755 


It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that after Alexander 
and Oavius had eftabliſhed their Monarchies, there 
were many bright Geniuſes, who were eminent 
under their Government. Ariſtotle maintained à 
friendſhip and epiſtola correſpondence with Aler- 
ander. In the time 8 ſame Monarch lived 
Thepraftus,, and the Cynic, Diogenes. Then. alſo. 
Demaoſtbenes and Z E chings. ſpoke their two celebrated 
8 80 likewiſe n the time of O&avius, 

e his Enid, and with Horace, Yarius,. 
Ee 2 and 


H E R MES. 


ch. v. Words followed of courſe, and aide ex- 
Ev quiſite in every kind, as the Ideas for 


— — 
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which they ſtood. And hence it followed, 
there was not a Subject to be found, which 
cbuld not with Pere be ne in 
Greek. | is W 
HRE were Words and Nunibers for 
the Humour of an 8 for the 


native 


* F'Y 4 —y FY POT Wt 


= 9 E —_ 


and many 8 fine . Writers, 8 of his'p pro- 
tection and royal munificence. But then it muſt be 
remembred, that theſe men were bred and educated 
in the principles of a free Government. *Twas 
hence they derived that high and manly ſpirit, 
which made them the admiration of after ages. 
The Succeſſors and Forms of Government left by 
Alexander and Octavius, ſoon ſtopt the growth of 
any thing farther in the kind. So true is that noble 
ſaying of Longinus—— Opidha T8 Ye. S rd 
e TW anne n e, 
2 ETEAT ITAL, | % 9 — UPSITIED due rug Tos 
NA keidoc, 1e THI T& pt Ic Prndlouing. 
Tis LI EER TV that is formed to nurſe thi ſontimanes of 
great Geniuſes; to inſpire them with hope; to pu, 
forward the propenſity of conteſt one with another, and 
the generous emulation of my the fu in ram. De 
Subl. Sect. 44. 
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native Elegance of a Philemon or Me- Ch. V. 
nander; for the amorous Strains of a Min- 
nermus or Sappho ; for the rural Lays of a 
Theocritus or Bion; and for the ſublime 
Conceptions of a Sophocles or Homer, The 
ſame in Proſe. Here Jſocrates was enabled 

to diſplay his Art, in all the accuracy of 
Periods, and the nice counterpoiſe of 
Diction. Here Demoſthenes found mate 

rials for that nervous Compoſition, that 
manly force of unaffected Eloquence, 
which ruſhed, like a torrent, too im- 
Prevmun.to to de withſlod, 


\ 


| Was were more different in exhibiting 
their Philoſophy, than Xenophon, Plato, and 
his diſęiple, Ari/totle? Different, I fay, in 
their character of Compoſition; for as to 
their Philoſopby "itſelf, twas in reality tbe 
ſame. . Ariſtotle, ſtrict, methodic, and or- 
derly ; ſubtle in Thought; ſparing i in Or- 
| nament 3 with little addreſs to the Paſſions 
or r Imagination 3 but exhibiting the whole 
Ee3 with 


422 HER ME S. 

Ch. V. with ſuch a pregnant brevity, that in 
fry every ſentence we ſeem to read 4 page. 
How exquiſitely is this all performed in 
Greek? Let thoſe, who imagine it may 
be done as well in another Language, 8 
ſatisfy themſelves either by attempting to 
tranſlate him, or by peruſing his tranſla- 

tions already made by men of learning. 
On the contrary, when we read either 
Xenophon or Plato, nothing of this method 
and ftri& order appears. The Formal 
and Dida#ic is wholly dropt. Whatever 
they may teach, tis without — 
to be teachers; a train of Dialogue 
truly polite Addreſs, in which, as ina 
Mirrour, we behold human Life, adorned 
in all is coloars of Sentiment and _ ers 


18 yet tho theſe differ! in l manner 
from the Stagirite, how different are they 
nkewiſe in character from each other 
Plato, copious, figurative, and majeſtio; 
n e at times the facetious and 

ſatiric; ; 
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fatiric ; enriching. his Works with TalesCh, V. 
and Fables, and the myſtic Theology 

of. ancient times. -- Xenophon, the Pattern 

of perfect ſimplicity; every where ſmooth, 
harmonious, and pure; declining the figu- 
rative, the marvelous, and the myſtic ; 
aſcending but rarely into the Sublime; nor 
then ſo much truſting to the colours of 


r 
e 


| urately zh che Stile. of boch, that 
ene, read either of the two, we can 


that tis he alone, who 
ö CNArt r, and that it could not 
have appr 0 ee in * other 
3019737 - 
3 We is * e Aon 
vo its Wt * and n. made 
| : 21s oO is © for 
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Ch. V. for all that is great, and all that is beauti- 
A ful, in every Subject, and under mo Form 


of —__ 


GRAlIS ingenium, SEA 18 dedit ore 


rotundo 


Muſe lun. 


"T'WERE to be wiſhed, that thoſe amongſt 


us, who either write or read, with a view 


to employ their liberal leiſure (for as ta 
ſuch, as do either from vicuys more ſordid, 
we leave them, like Slaves, to their deſtined 


drudgery) 'twere to be wiſhed, I ſay, that 


the liberal (if they have a reliſh for letters) 

would inſpe& the finiſhed Models of Gre- 
cian Literature; that they would not 
waſte thoſe hours, which. they cannot re- 


call, upon the meaner productions of the 


French and Engliſh Preſs ; upon that fun- 


gous growth of Novels and of Pamphlets, 


al 
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any rational pleaſure, and more rarely Ch. V. 
fill, any. ſolid 1 be e 


To be ene {killed in antient 
learning, 18 by no means a work of ſuch 
infuperable pains. The very progrefs it- 
ſelf is attended with delight, and reſembles 
a Journey thro' fome pleaſant Country, 
where every mile we advance, new charms 
ariſe. .*Tis certainly as eaſy to be a Scholar, 
as a Gameſter, or many other Characters 

_ equally illiberal and low. The ſame ap- 
plication, the fame quantity of habit will 
fit us for one, as completely as for the 
other. And as to thoſe who tell us, with 
an air of ſeeming wiſdom, that tis Men, 
and not Books we muſt. ſtudy to become 
kunt 83 ths I have always remarked 

_ from repeated experience, to be the eom- 
mon conſolation and language of Dunces. 
| They! ſhelter their i ignorance under a few | 
n ene whoſe trinſdendent abj- | 


* . 


HE RM E S. 


Cn. v. lities, without the common helps, have 
wm been ſufficient of themſelves to great and 


important Ends. But alas | 
Diecipit exemplar vitiis iuitabil.— N 


I truth, each man's Underſtanding, 
when ripened and mature, is a compoſite of 
natural Capacity, and of ſuper-induced Ha- 
bit. Hence the greateſt Men will be neceſ- 
farily thoſe, who poſſeſs the beſt Capacities, 
cultivated with the be/# Habits. Hence 
alſo moderate Capacities, when adorned 
with valuable Science, will far tranſcend 
others the moſt acute by nature, when 
either neglected, or applied to low and 
baſe purpoſes. And thus for the honour 
of CULTURE and Go0D LEARNING, they 
are able to render a man, if be will take the 
pains, intrinſically more i. than bis 
natural Superiors. 


' And fo a at preſent as to GENERAL 
Ipzas ; how we acquire them; whence they 
are 
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are derived; what is their Nature; and Ch. V. 
what their connection with Language. so 
much likewiſe as to the Subject of LAx- | 
GUAGE, and UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR, 


\ 


End of the TülRD Book, 
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DJjecTive, how it differs from other Attri. 


butives, ſuch as the Verb, and the Participle, 


186. verbal, 187. pronominal, 189. ſtrictly ſpeak- 


ing can have no Genders, — 190 
ApvERBS, their character and uſe, 192 to 194. 
Adverbs of Intenſion and Remiſſion, 195. of 


Compariſon, 196 to 199. of Time, and Place, 


and Motion, 204, 205. made out of Prepoſi- 


tions, 205. Adverbs of Interrogation, 206. affi- 
nity between theſe laſt, and the Pronoun relative, 
206 to 208. Adverbs derived from every Part of 


Speech, 209. found in every Predieament, 270. 
called by the Szojes Haudialis, — 5d. 


ASCHINESs — „ 419 


ALEXANDER APHRODISIENSIS, 294, 310. his ac- 
count of Phanſy or Imagination, — 357 
ALEXANDER and THars, 71. his influence upon 
the Greek Genius = 419, 420 
AMAFANIUS,, | . w— — 412 
AMMONIUS, his account of Speech, and its rela- 
tions, 4- of the progreſs of human Knowlegs 
from Complex to Simple, 10. of the Soul's two 
| principal Powers, 17. of the Species of Sen- 
tences, ibid. his notion of Gop,-55. quoted, 59. 
his notion of a. Verb, 87, 193. his notion of 
Time, 100. illuſtrates from Homer the Species 
of Modes or Sentences, 145. quoted, 154. his 
notion of conjunctive e and of the Unity 
| 1 


140 


ILELNI Di BViX. 


F which they produce, 242. Quoted, a8. his AC= 
count of Sound, Voice, Articulation, c. 321, 
327. of the diſtinction between a Symbol and a 
Reſemblance, 330. what he thought the human 
Body with reſpect to the. Soul, 333. his 5 


order of Ideas or Forms, - ' 
Analyſis and nnn 2» 85 357. ne of Ch 
| 2235, 276, 285 
ANAXAGORAS, =}. w:., 2069 


ANTONINUS, — 183. 204468, 40%, 416 
ArolLToxlus, the eee explains the Species 
of Words by the Species of Letters, 27. his 
elegant name for the Noun and Verb, 33. quoted, 
63. bis idea of a Pronoun,. 65. 67. quoted, 70. 


explains the Diſtinction and Relation between the 


. Article and the Pronoun, 73, 74. his two Species 
of Aeifsc. or Indication, 77. holds à wide differ- 


ence between the Prepoſitive and Subjunctive Ar- 
ticles, 78. explains the nature of the Subjunctive 


Article, 80. correcta Homar from the doctrine of 
Enclitics, 84, 85. his notion of that Tenſe called 
the Præteritum perfectum, 129. holds the Soul's 
diſpoſition peculiarly explained by Verbs, x44. 


his notion of the Indicative Mode, x51. of the 
Future, implied in all Imperatives, 155. explains 


che power of thoſe paſt Tenſes, found in the Greek 
Imperatives, 156. his idea of the Infinitive, 165. 


his name for it, 166. quoted, 168, 175, his no- 


tion of middle Verbs, 176. quoted, 179, Br, 


195. explains the power and effect er the Cn 


Article, 217 to 222. holds it eſſential to tie Pro- 
noun not to eoaleſte with it, 225 to 228. thews 
e foroe of the PAGE WIT differently 

| | ng 


— —— — — — ꝛꝛ - —— — .— 3 
1 e 9 a " 


IN D .* 


placed in the ſame Sentence, 231. quoted, 238, 
2309. his idea of the Prepoſition, N 
APULET1VUs,'fhort account of him, — 415 
Argument a priori & a poſteriori, 9. 70. which of 
the two mere natural to Man, — hid. 
ARISTOPHANES, — — 420 
ARISTOTLE, his notion of Truth, 3. ue 8. 

ulis notion of the difference between things abſo- 
lately prior, and relatively prior, 9, 10. his De- | 
finition of a Sentence, 19. of a Word, 20. 
| divides things into Subſtance and Accident, 30. 
how many Parts of Speech he admitted, and 
hy, 32, 33, 34. Sc. his account of the meta- 
| len, uſe of Sex, 48. quoted, 56, 89 · his 
: ition of a Verb, 96. his notion of 2 
No or Inſtant, 102. of Time, 106, 107. of 
Time's dependence on the Soul, 112. quoted, 
119, 193. his notion of Subſtance, 202. calls 
Euripides o Tonlns, 223. himſelf called the Sragi- 
"rite, why, ibid. a diſtinction of his, 224. his 
definition of a Conjunction, 239. a paſſage in 
nis Rhetoric explained, 240. his accbunt of Re- 
latives, 286. his notion of the divine Nature, 
301. whom he thought *twas probable. the Gods 
| thould love, 302. his notion of Intellect and in- 
telligible Objects, ibid. held Words founded in 
Compact, 314, 315. quoted, 320. his account. 
of the Elements or Letters, 324. his high notion 
; . of Principles, 325+, quoted, 357 · his notion of 
the difference between moveable and immoyeable 
Exiſtence, 360. between intellectual or divine 
Pleaſure, and that which is ſubordinate, ibid. 
quoted, 362. his notion of the divine Life or 
I 


ä 
EN 


4 


i of N D E X. 


Exiſtence, <p with that of Man, 362. nis 
character as a Wiener, compared with Plato and 


| Xenophon, 42 I, correſponds with Alexander, 419 
Arithmetic, Sen g upon what Principles, 352. 


(See Geometry.) its ſubject, what, 367. owes its 


Being to the Mind, how, — ibid. 
Art, what. and Artiſt, who, 3 
Ax ric Es, 31. their near alliance with Pronouns, 
73. of two kinds, 214. the firſt kind, 214 to 232. 
the ſecond kind, 233 to 2 36. Engliſh Articles, 

their difference and uſe, 215. Greek Article, 219. 
Articles denote pre-acquaintance, 218, 220. thence 

eminence and notoriety, 222 to 224. with what 
words they aſſociate, with what not, 224 to 229. 


Greek Article marks the Subje& in Propoſitions, 


230. Articles, inſtances of their effect, 231, 232. 

\ Articles pronominal, 72, 73, 233. inſtances of 
their effect, 235, 236, 347. Subjunctive Article, 
ſee Pronoun relative or ſubjunctive. 

Articulation, fee Voice. 

ATTRIBUTIVES, 30, 31. defined, 97 of the firſt 
order, 87 to 191. of the ſecond order, 192 to 
211. See VERB, PARTICIPLE, * 
ApvRRE. 

AvLus GErIIVs, ſhort account of him as 2 

Writer,r — 2 7 414 

35 


. 


Being, of E Ai unte, mutable, immutable, 90, 371. 


temporary, . to Time, 91, y See Truth, 
 Gop. 


BELISARIUS, — — x50 


My by 


A -\ 


AA. 


1 WA 
Nass Niczpuorvs, his notion of Time 
preſent, 119, his Etymology of Eri fun, 368. 
his triple order of Forms or Ideas, — 386 
Body, Inſtrument of the Mind, 305. chief Object 
of modern Philoſophy, 308. confounded with 
Matter, 309. human, the Minds veil, 333. Body, 
that or Mind, which has precedence in different 
Syſtems, — — 39a, 393 
BozTHIUs, how many Parts of Speech he admitted 
as neceflary to Logic, 33. his idea of God's 
Exiſtence, 92. illuſtrates from Virgil the Species 
of Modes or Sentences, 146. quoted, 312. held 
Language founded in Compact, 315. refers to 


the Deity” s unalterable Nature, 361. his notion 


of ariginal, intelligible Ideas, 397. of the dif- 
_ ference between Time (however immenſe) and 
| Eternity, 389. hort account of his Writings, 


and character, — — 4716 

Both, differs from Two, how, — 2237 

wa eat r 
12 8 


Cavan, 2 Jux ius, his Laconic Epiſtle, oY 
CæsAR, Ocrtavivs, influence of his Government 

upon the Roman Genius, —— 419, 420 
CALLIMACHUS, "02 
Cases, ſcarce any ſuch thing in 3 Languages, 
273. name of, whence, 277. Nominative, 279 
to 282. Accuſative, 282, 283. Genitive and 
Dative, 284 to 287. Vocative why omitted, 276. 
Ablative peculiar to the Romans, and how they 
employed, "= — "9 277 


F f | | Cauſes, 


— ä U— — — — — — —— P ! ! kt ˙ — * 


* N D E X. 


Cauſes, Conjunctions connect the four ede of, 
* with their effects, 248. final Cauſe, firſt in Spe- 
_ culation, but laſt in Event, ibid. has its peculiar 
Mode, 142 A n 248. peculiar 


CHALcipivs, 308. 2 account of him, 415 
CHARISIUs; SOSIPATER,' © | — 20s, 210 


| Weng, 132, 170, 269, 272, 311, 313. compelled 

to allow the unfitneſs of the Latin Tongue for 
Philoſophy, 411. one of the firſt that introduced 
it into the Latin Language, 412, Ciceronian and 


Socratic Periods, © — — 418 
City, Feminine, why, — — 48 
CLARK, Dr. Sax. — 128 


CoMPARIsON, degrees of, 197 to 199. why Verbs 
admit it not, 200. why incompatible with certain 
Attributives, ibid. why with all Subſtantives, 201 
ConJuNcTioN, 32. its Definition, 238. its two 
kinds, 240, 241. Conjunctions Copulative, 242. 
Continuative, ibid. Suppoſitive, Poſitive, 244- 
Cauſal, Collective, 245, 246. Disjunctive Simple, 
252. Adverſative, ibid. Adverſative abſolute, 254. 
of Compariſon, 255. Adequate, ibid. Inadequate, 
256. Subdisjunctive, 258. Some Conjunctions 
have an obſcure Signification, when taken alone, 
B . 259 
ConNECTIVE, 30, 31. its two kinds, 237. its firſt 
kind, ibid. to 260. its ſecond, 261 to 274+ See 
 ConJuncrTion, Puste 
Conſonant, what, and why ſo called, — 323 
Contraries, paſs into each other, 132. deſtructive 
of each other, — F E 
Converſation, what, — 
1 8 ; che, lan, 


INDEX 


Converſion, of Attributives into Subſtantives, 38. 


of Subſtantives into Attributives, 182, 189. of 


Attributives into one another, 187. of Interro- 


gatives into Relatives, and vice versd, 206, 207. 


of Connedtives into Attributives, 20 2 272 
Country, Feminine, why, Sm Þ 2 "08 
Death, Maſculine, why, 5 r. Brother to ſleep, 1 2 
Declenſion, the name, whence, — 278 
DErINITIVE, 30, 31, 214. See ARTICLES. 
Definitions, what, _ — 367 
Atific, — — 64, 76 
DgmosTHENEsS, © — 480, 419, 421 


Derivatives, more rationally formed than Primitives, 


| why, 88 0 33 
Deſign, neceſſarily implies Mind, — 379 
DroGENEs, the Cynic, — — 419 
DlockENES LAERTIus, 34, 145, 154, 37,3227 324 
Dronysivus of Halicarnaſſus. — 44, 35 
Diverſity, its importance to Nature, 250. heightens 

by degrees, and how, — 3#bid. to 252 
DonaTus, — — 74,272 
Earth, Feminine, why, — 47 
EccLESIASTICUS, = — 56 


Element, defined, 324. primary Articulations or 
| Letters ſo called, why, ibid. their extenſive ap- 
plication, 325. See Letters, 

Emdiric, who, — — 352 


Enclitics, amon 'S the Pronouns, their character, 
8, 85 
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INDIE 
EGLI W its rule as to MOEN 43- 4 
peculiar privilege of, 58. expreſſes the power of 
eontradiſtinctive and enclitic Pronouns, 85. its 
148. its analogy in the formation of Participles, 
185, 186. neglected by illiterate Writers, ibid. 
force and power of its Articles, 215 to 233. 
ſhews the Predicate of the Propoſition by poſition, 
as alſo the Accuſative Caſe of the Sentence, 2b, 
274, 276. its character, as a Language, 408 
EricrErus, „—: M000 
*Barig"npn, its Etymology, —— 368 
Ether, Maſculine, why, — 46 
EucLip, a difference between him and J. "oP? bg. 


his Theorems founded upon what, 339 
EURIPIDES, — — $2, 310, 331 
Experience, founded on what, — 352 


Experiment, its utility, 352. conducive to Art, 
how, ibid. beholden to a tho' Science not 


* Z 00S 


F. 

Lies and Matter, 2, 7. elementary Principles, 307. 
myſteriouſly blended in their co-exiſtence, ibid. 
and 312. Form, its original meaning, what, 310. 

transferred from lower things to the higheſt, 311. 
pre- exiſtent, where, 312. deſcribed by Cicero, 
311, 313. in Speech what, 315, 326, 327, Kc. 

Form of Forms, 312. triple order of Forms in 

Art, 374. in Nature, 377. intelligible or ſpecific 

Forms, their peculiar Ra, 364, 365, 37a, 
380, 396. . 

Fortune, Feminine, why, — 77 


8 


* 


TN: Der:E | X. 


G. 8 

Gaza, Thaovans, his Definition of a Word, 27. 
explains the Perſons. in Pronguns, 67. hardly 
admits the Subjunctive for an Article, 78. his 
account of the Tenſes, 129. of Modes, 140. 
quoted, 151. calls the Infinitive the Verb's Noun, 
165. quoted, 181. his Definition of an Adverb, 
195. arranges Adverbs by claſſes according to the 
Order of the Predicaments, 210. explains the 
. power of the Article, 218. quoted, 225. explains 
the different powers of conjunctive Particles, 24 5˙ 
of disjunctive, 249. his ſingular explanation of a 
Verſe in Homer, a,  ,_ . 202, 378 
GEemIsTvs, Georgius, otherwiſe Pletho, his doctrine * 
of Ideas or intelligible Forms, — 395 
Genders, their origin, 41. their natural number, 42. 
(See Sex.) why wanting to the al and ſecond 
Pronoun, PER . 69 
Genus and Species, why they (but not Individuals) 
admit of Number, h — — 39 
Geometry, founded on what Princi ples, 352. that 
and Arithmetic independent on Experiment, ibid. 
_ (See Science.) its Subject, what, 367. beholden 
for it to the Mind, how, — — wid. 
Gop, expreſſed by Neuters, ſuch as 70 bew, 
Numen, &c. why, 54, 55. as Maſculine, why, 
ibid. immutable, and ſuperior to Time and its 
Diſtinctions, 92. alwiſe, and always wiſe, 301. 
immediate objects of his Wiſdom, what, ibid. 
whom among men he may be ſuppoſed to love, 
302. Form of Forms, ſovereign Artiſt, 312, 313. 
above all . Remiſſions, 162, 3 | 

1 3 5 


IE N DIR LK. 
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his Exiſtence different from that of Man, 3 


360, 362. his divine Attributes, 361. his Ex- 
iſtence neceſſarily infers that of Ideas or exemplary 
Forms, 379, 380. exquiſite Perfection of theſe 
divine Ideas or Forms, 380. his ſtupendous view 
of all at once, 389, 390- region of Truth, 162, 
391, 403, 405 

Good, above all utility, =# totally diſtin& from it, 
297. ſought by all men, 296, 298. conſider d 


by all as valuable for itſelf, ibid. intellectual, its | 


character, 299. See Os. Gon. 
GorG1as, — — 


Grammar, philoſophical or univerſal; 2. how eſſen· 


tial to other Arts, 6. how diſtinguiſhed from 
other Grammars, — — l 


. Grammarians, error of, in naming Verbs Neuter, 


177. in degrees of Compariſon, 178. in the Syn- 
tax of Conjunctions, — — 2238 


GREEEs, their character, as a Nation, 415, &c. 


Aſiatic Greeks, different from the other Greets, 


and why, 410. Grecian Genius, its maturity and 


decay, N * 41 72 &c. 
GREEK Tongue, how perfect in the expreſſion of 


Modes and Tenſes, 147. force of its Impera- 
tives in the paſt tenſes, 156. wrong in ranging 


Interjections with Adverbs, 289. its character, 
as a Language, T — 43, 423 


GRrocinus, his Syſtem of the Tenſes, 128 


HzRAcLITUS, saying of, * his Syſtem of things, 
what, — 3600, 361 


Holy, henden, „ö‚ ſ W 
| Homer, 


Homzn, | 50, 52, 8, 145, 149, 221, 223, 235 
+ | 253, 273» 308, 417, 421 
Honacr, 57, 80, 125, 142, 163, 169, 178, 199, 

* 207, 2325 _ 413, hes 425 


| * 
Ideas, of what, Words the Symbols, 341 to 347. 
if only particular were to exiſt, the conſequence 
what, 337 to 339. general, their importance, 
341, 342. undervalued by whom, and why, 350. 
of what faculty the Objects, 360. their character, 
362 to 366, 39. the only objects of Science and 
real Knowlege, why, 368. acquired, how, 353 
co 374. derived whence, 374, &. their triple 
| Order in Art, 376. the ſame in Nature, 381. 
eſſential to Mind, why, 379, 380. the firſt and 
higheſt Ideas, character of, 380. Ideas, their 
different Sources, ſtated, moms 400 
JEREMIAH) —— — 405 
Imagination, what, 354. differs from Senſe, how, 
355. from Memory and Recollection, how, ibid. 
Individuals, why ſo called, 39, 40. quit their cha- 
racter how and why, 40, 41. their infinity, how 
expreſſed by a finite number of Words, 214 to 
217, 234, 346. become objects of Knowlege, 
how, mn CO = 
Ixs r ANT, See Now. 5. 
Intelle, See Mind. 


INTERJECTIONS, 1 * effect, 0 
no diſtinct Part of Speech with the Greets, tho” 


with the Latins, 289. their Fhaacter, and. deſcrip- 
Bon, eee eee . 35 290 : 


S+ 


——_ Inter- 
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Interrogation, its ſpecies explaitied and illuſtrated, 
125 to 154 e refuſe the 1 | 


Isoc RATES, — — 421 

JuLtan, _ — 416 

Kusrzk, 8 — 176 

Knowlege, if any more re excellent than Senſation, the 

conſequence, — — 37¹ 372 
E.. | 


LANGUAGE, how conſtituted, 327: defined, 329, 
founded in Compact, 314, 327. (See Speech.) 
ſymbolic, not imitative, why, 332 to 338. im- 
poſſible for it to expreſs the real Eſſences of things, 
' 335. its double capaci N why neceſſary, 348. 
its Matter; what, 349. its Form; what, ibid. its 
Preciſion and Permanence derived whence, 345. 
particular Languages, their Identity whence, 
274. their Diverſity, whetice, iid. See urls, 
Greek, Latin, 'Oritntal, 
| Latin Tongue, deficient in Aotifts, ia how it 
ſupplies the defect, 125. its peculiar uſe of the 
Præteritum Perfictum, 131. has recourſe to Auxi- 
liars, for ſome Modes and Tenſes, 148. to a 
Periphraſis for ſome Participles, 18 5. in what 
ſenſe it has Articles, 233. the Ablative, a Caſe 
peculiar to it, 256. right in ſepariting Interjec- 
tions from the other Parts of Speech; 289, 200. 
its character, as à Larigiizge, 411. not made for 
Pkiloſophy, ibid. 412. ſunk with Boethius, 416 


" Letters, 


LAN D EX. 
Letters; what Sarratis thought of their imventor, 329. 
vine honours paid Rim by the © ibid. 
See Element. 
Liberty its influence uren Mens Genius, 920 
Literature, its cauſe and that of Virtue, connected, 


now, 46. antient, recommended to the Study 
of the liberal, 424. its peculiar effect with regard 


to a man's character, — 425, 426 
Logic, what, — — 34 


N noble remark of, — 420 


| : M. | We ns 
Aeon mort account of him, — 414 
Mam, rational and ſocial, f, 2. his peculiat orna- 
ment, what, 2. firſt or price ts Man, What, , 
469. his Exiſtence, the manner of, what, 359. 
- How Moſt likely to advanee in happineſs, 362. 
| his Within him ſomething divine, goz. his Ideas, 
* whenee derived, 393 to 401. Medium, thro' 
which he derives them, what, 359, 393. his 
errors, whence, 406. to be corrected, how, d. 
enn CAPELLA, erg e 
Maſter Artiſt, what forms his character, II 
bo joined with Form, 2, 7. its original mean- 
ing, confounded by the Vulgar, how, 309. its 
extenſive character according to ancient Philoſo- 
phy, 300. deſcribed by Cicero, 313. of Lan- 
guage, what, 315. deſcribed at large, 216, &c. 
Memory and Retolleftion, what, 355. diſtinguiſhed 
from Imagination or Phanſy, how, I bid. 
Aetapbor, its uſe, — — 269 
Metaphyſicians modern, their Syſtems, what, 392 
Mir ron, 


Moon, Fenin , why, 


rH N D. E x. | 


Mu ron, 13, 14, 44, 45, 47: 49, 51, 53; 56. 59s 


60, 124, 147, 207, 267, 268, 404 


— * (not Senſe) recognizes time, 10% to 112. 


univerſal,” 162, 311; 312, 359- differs not (as 


Senſe does) from the objects of its perception, 301. 


acts in part thro' the body, in part without it, 305. 
its high power of ſeparation, 306, 366. penetrates 


into all things, 307. Novs Taumds, what, 310. 


Mind differs from Senſe, how, 364, 365. the 
ſource of Union by viewing One in Many, 362 


to 365. of Diſtinction by viewing Many in One, 
366. without Ideas, reſembles what, 380. region 


of Truth and Science, 371, 372. that or Body, 


end deſtined, 140. Declarative or Indicative, 141. 


which has precedence, 392, &c. Mind human 
how ſpontaneous and eaſy in its Energies, 361, 362. 
all Minds ſimilar and congenial, why, 395 
Mopxs or Moops, whence derived, and to what 


Potential, 142. Subjunctive, 143. Interrogative, 


ibid. Inquiſitive, ibid. Imperative, 144. Precative 
tative, ibid. the ſeveral Species illuſtrated 


or 
10 Homer, Virgil, and Milton, 145 to 147. 
Infinitive Mode, its peculiar character, 162, 163. 


how dignified by the Staics, 164. other Modes 
reſolvable into it, 166. its application and co- 
_ aleſcence, 167. Mode of Science, of Conjecture, 


of Proficiency, of Legiſlature, 168 to 170. Modes 


compared and diſtinguiſhed, 149 to 160. Greet 


e of the Paſt Explained, and illuſtrated, 


168 N 157 
. 


Motion, 


1 N D E X. 


Motion; and even its Privation neceſſarily imply 


We Ruruvs, — 416 


- 


| | N. 6 
Names, proper, what the conſequence if no other 
Words, 337 to 339. their uſe, 345. hardly parts 


of Language, — 25 346, 373 
NaTHAN and Davin, 2.32 


Nature, firſt. to Nature, firſt to. 3 how they 


differ, 9, 10. frugality of, 320. Natures ſubor- 
dinate ſubſervient to the higher, 359 
Nickrhokus, See BLEMMIDES. | 
Noun, or Subſtantive, its three Sorts, 37. what 
Nouns ſuſceptible. of Number, and why, 39. 
only Part of Speech ſuſceptible of Gender, 41, 171 
A Now or InsTANT, the bound of Time, but no 
part of it, 101, 102. analogous to a Point in a 
geometrical . Line, ibid. its uſe with reſpe& to 
Time, 104. its minute and tranſient preſence 


illyſtrated, 117. by this Preſence Time made 


preſent, 116, I17, 118. See Time, Place, Space. 
Ne, to what words it appertains, and why, 


o. 


Ohecbors, ludicrous, 293. grave, 5 1 
Ocean, Maſculine, why, —— 49 
Ol YM IODORUs, quoted from a Manuſcript, as to 


his notion of Knowlege, and its degrees, 371, 372. 


—of general Ideas, the objects of Science, 394 308 
One, by natural co-incidence, 162, 173, 192, 241, - 


N to 265. by the help of external connectives, 
| 241, 265 
Oriental 


I TE. 


39» 49: 


LIND 
Oriental Languages, number of their Parts of Speech, : 


35. their character and Genius, 409 


5 : . | 

PARTICIPLE, how different from the Verb, 94;184. 

its eſſence or character, 184. how different from 
the AdjeQtive, 186. See Auributive, LATIx and 
ExNGLIsH Tongues. 
Particulars, how tho' infinite, expreſſed by Words 
-. which are finite, 346. Sn of attaching 
. ourſelves wholly to them, 351 

Perception and Volition, the Soul's leading Powers, 
15, 17. Perception two-fold, 248. In Man what 
firſt, 9, 10, 353, 359. ſenſitive and intellective 
differ, how, 364, 365. if not correſpondent to 
its objects, erroneous, ' 371 

Periad, See Sentence. 

PERIrATETIc Philoſophy, in the latter ages com- 
monly united with the Platonic, 160. what ſpecies 
of Sentences it admitted, 143. its notion of 
Caſes, 277. held Words founded in Compact, 

314 
| Fes, his rational account of the Perſons 
in Nouns and Pronouns, © — ws 

Pxxslius, 76, 163, 372. ſhort account of his cha- 
racer, mn —— 413 

9 firſt, ſecond, third, their Origin and Uſe, 

65 to 67 


Phun, See Imagination. 

Philoſophy, what would baniſh it out of the World, 
293, 294. antient differs from modern, how, 
- modern, its chief object, what, ibid. 

Philo ofophers, 


2s N D E X. 


Philafiphers, ancient; who not qualified to weite r 

talk about them, 270. provided words for new 

- Ideas, how, 1 — 269 
ä Phiſophers, modern, their notion of Ideas, 350. 
their employment, 35 1. their Criterion of Truth, 
ibid. deduce all from Body, 392. ſupply the place 
of occult Qualities, hoẽw-w. = 393 


Place, mediate and immediate, 118. applied to i- 


luſtrate the preſent Time, and the preſent Inſtant, 
_ 761d. its various relations denoted, how, 266,271. 
its Latitude and Univerfality, ——— 
PLATO, 21. how many Parts of Speech he admit- 
ted, 32. his account-of Genus and Species, 39. 
quoted, 92. hie Style abounds with Particles, 
why, 259. new-coined Werd of, 269. quoted, 
325. in what he placed real happineſs, 362. his 
two different, and oppoſite Etymologies of 
E nen, 369, 370. his Idea of Time, 389. 
quoted, 407. His character, as a Writer, com- 
pared with X#n9phon and Ariftotle, $22 
PrETHo, See GENMIS Tus. 
PLINY, his account how the antient artiſts Added 
their names upon their Works, — 1236 


Pruran en, 1 
„ n 3, 6 
PoxRPRHRTRR rr. — 39 


Poſition, its foree in Syntax, | 26, 274, 276, 230 


PRErosfrioxs, 32. - defined, 261. their uſe, 265. 


their original r 266. their ſubſequent 
and figurative, 268 8. their different application, 


270, 271. force in Compoſition, 271, 272. 


change into Adverbs, — 272, 205 
- h | Principless 


266 
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25-74 to be eſtimated from their conſequences, 


7, 232, 236, 325. of Union and Diverſity, their 
different ends and equal importance to the Uni- 


. verſe, 250. (See Ox E, Union, Diverſity) elemen -; 


tary Principles myſteriouſly blended, 307. their 


invention difficult, why, 325, thoſe of Arith- 


metic and Geometry how ſimple, 1232 
PRisciAx, defines a Word, 20. explains from 
Philoſophy the Noun and Verb, 28, 33. quoted, 
34. explains how Indication nd Relation differ, 
63. the nature of the Pronoun, 65. of pronomi- 


nal Perſons, 67. his reaſon why the two firſt Pro- 


nouns have no Genders, 70. why but one Pronoun 
of each ſort, 71. ranges Articles with Pronouns ac- 
cording to the Sroics, 74. a pertinent obſervation 
of his, 88. explains the double Power of the Latin 
Praæteritum, 125, 131. his doctrine concerning 
tze Tenſes, 130. defines Moods or Modes, 141. 
his notion of the Imperative, 155. of the Infini- 
tive, 165, 166. of Verbs which naturally precede 
the Infinitive, 168. of Imperſonals, 175. of 
Verbs Neuter, 177. of the Participle, 194. of 
the Adverb, 195. quoted, 210. his reaſon why 


certain Pronouns coaleſce not with the Article, 
© 255, 256. explains the different powers of Con- 


nectives which conjoin, 243, 244, 245. of Con- 
nectives which disjoin, 250. quoted, 262. his 


notion of the Interjection, 291. of Sound or 
. 


Voice, | | 
Fnoxovnts, why ſo, called, 6 5., their Species, or 
_ Perſons, 65, 66. why the firſt and ſecond have 
no Sex, 69, 70. reſemble Articles, but. how di- 


Ginguiſhed, 73. their co-aleſcence, 74, 75. their 
importance 


3 


PA 
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| 3 in Language, 77. relative or wb- 
junctive Pronoun, its nature and uſe, 78 to 83. 


thoſe of the firſt and ſecond perſon when expreſſed, 
7 when not, 83. "EyxAil and 0pbolovejaivas, how 
{raed 84+. ens ain the A 


ame of Salmon, —— m 140 5 

PuBLIiUs SrRxuvus.ñ＝ł16˙ñ 5 124 
1 QI nnn T : 1 Q. 9 * 
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Lalities occult, wha in modern e ſupplies 


; their place, E 1 3 
Relatives, 3 infer ah other, 2 5 I, 286. 
their uſual Caſe, the Genitive, . ibid. 
Fe what, — 5, 6 
ROMANS their character as a Nation, 411 I. Roman 
Gewinn, its a and Ye 129 * 8, &. 
8. 


Saverius, his elegant account of the different 
Arts reſpecting Speech, 5. quoted, 36, 163, 171. 
rejects Imperſonals, 175. quoted, 202. his notion 

of the Conjunction, after Scaliger, 238. of the 
Interjection, | | 39 L 

SCALIGER, his Etymology of vis, 82. his notion 
of Tenſes from Grocinus, 128. his elegant obſer- 
vation upon the order of the Tenſes, 138. upon 

the pre-eminence of the Indicative Mode, 169. 
his account how the Latins ſupply the place of 

Articles, 233. his notion of the Conjunction, 238. 

his 


2 — — — * —_ 
— 
. 


1 N D KE Xx 
bis dubele explication en 442. 


d 247, 258. his reaſon from Philoſophy why 


- Subſtantives do not co-aleſce, 264. his origin of 
| Prepoſitions; 266. his Etymology of Scientia, 370 
Cerence, 5. its Mode the Indicative, and Tenſe the 
Preſent, why, 159. its Conjunction the Collec- 
tive, why, 246. defended, 295. valuable for its 
- .conſequences, ibid. for itſelf, 296 to 303. {See 
Gop) pure and ſpeculative depends on Principles 


the moſt ſimple, 352. not beholden to Experi- 
| Suse tho 2 that, 353 · Whole of 


ion and Diviſion, 367. its 


K — 5 aka reſidence of itſelf and objects, 


where, 372. See Mind, 
Scriptures, their deere whence, 20 
SENECA, 
Senſation, of the Preſent only, 1050 107, 139. none 
of Time, 105. each confined to its own Objects, 


333, 369. its ObjeQs infinite, 338, 353. Man's 


* firſt Perception, ibid. conſequence of attaching 
ourſelves wholly to its objects, 351. how prior 


to Intellection, 379. how ſubſequent, 391 
Sentence, definition of, 19, 20. its various Species 


inveſtigated, 14, 1 5. iluſtrated from Alton, 
147, &c. connection between Sentences and 


Modes, | 
S$eparation, corporeal inferior to mental, why, gob 


Sea, {See Gender. 9 transferred in Language te Beings, 


that in Nature want it, and way, 44> 45. Sub- 


ſtances alone ſuſceptible of it. 271 
SHAKESPEAR, . 13. 23, 41, 475 5 — 


Ship, Feminine, why, | — Be 


" 


144 
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Snurrieivs, his ele Order of Ideas or "OST, 
= te: 38r, 382 
Soul, 10 badet Power; — 15, Ke. 
Sound, ſpecies of, 314, 317. the "Ya" or Matter of 

Language, 315. defined 316. See Voice. 44 

Spare, 'how like, how unlike to > Time, 100. See : 

Fn; 

Speech, peculiar Cragin of Man, 1, 2. how re- 

ſolyed or analyzed, 2. its four principle Parts, 
and why theſe, and not others, 28 to 31. its 

Matter and Form taken together, 307 to 315. 

its Matter taken ſeparately, 316 to 326. its Form 

taken ſeparately, 327 to 349. neceſſity of Speech, 

whence, 332, 333. a OY 314 327 
SPENSER, — — " 
Spirits animal, ſubtle Ether, nervous Ducts, Vibra- 

tions, &c. their uſe in modern Philoſophy. See | 

Dualities ns: 

SToics, how many Parts of Speech they held, 34. 
ranged Articles along with Pronouns, 74. their 
account of the Tenſes, 130. multiplied the 
number of Sentences, 144. allowed the name of 

Verb to the Infinitive only, into which they 

ſuppoſed all other Modes reſolvable, 164 to 166. 
their logical view of Verbs, and their Diſtinctions 
ſubſequent, 179 to 181. their notion of the Par- 
ticiple, 194. of the Adverb, 195. called the Ad- 
verb ravefx Ins, and why, 210. called the Prepo- 
ſition ce pode lix og, 261. invented new 

Words, and gave new Significations to old ones, 

269. their notion of Caſes, 278. of the Tan or 

Matter of Virtue, 309, 310. of Sound, 316. of 

G 8 | the 
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Bubi and Predicate, how. diſtinguiſhed. in Greek, 


230. how in Engliſb, ibid. n to what i in 


natural Union, 264. Subſtance ſuſceptible of Sex, 

171, 41. of Number, 40. co-incides, not with 
Subſtance, 264. incapable of Intenſion, and there 
fore of Compariſon,  —— 201, 202 


ibid. to 62. ſecondary, 63 to 67. (See Noun, 
' PRonovn.) Subſtantive and Attributive, analo- 


gous in Nature to what, — 279 
Tou αν, ILzpacipapa, &. — - 180 
Sun, Maſculine, why, —— 45 

Sylva, a peculiar Signification of, 2308, 309 


Symbol, what, 330. differs from Imitation, how, 


jbid. preferred to it in conſtituting Language, 
Bo CD arrans win 353 


T, 
Aoriſts, 123. Tenſes either paſſing or completive, 
Præieritum Per fectum of the Latins, peculiar uſes 


135 to 137. order of Tenſes in common Gram- 

mars not ortuitous, 1 
TERENCE, 5 q 205, 206, 272 
Tas and A, See > ARTICLE. ED 


Tu E= 


"the Species of Sound, 323. their Deion of 


Sub/tance and Attribute, 2 29. the, great Objects of | 


SUBSTANTIVE, 30, 31. deſcribed, 37. primary, 


Tenſes, their natural Number, and why, I19, 120. 


what authorities for theſe Diſtinctions, 128 to 1 30. 


of, 131 to 134. Imperfectum, peculiar uſes of, 


=» 


N 9. his 0 how the Mind gil 
the idea of Time, 108. of the dependance-of 
Time on the Soul's exiſtence, = 112 

'THEODECTES) — — 35 

TazoPHRASTUs, his notion of Speech under its 
various Relations, 4. mentioned, — 419 

TarzvTH, inventor of Letters, "as 

Time, Maſculine, why, 50. why implied i in every 
Verb, 95, 96. gave riſe to Tenſes, ibid. its moſt 
obvious divifion, 97. how like, how unlike to 
Space, 100 to 103. ſtrictly ſpeaking no Time 


preſent, 105. in what ſenſe it may be called pre- 
ſent, 116, 127, all Time diviſible and extended, 


118, 100, 101. no object of Senſation, why, 105. 
how faint and ſhadowy i in exiſtence, 106. how, 


and by what power we gain its idea, 107. Idea 


of the paſt, prior to that of the future, 109. 


that of the future how acquired, 109, 110. how 


connected with Art and Prudence, 111. of what 


faculty, Time the proper Object, 112. how in- 
timately connected with the Soul, ibid. order and 


value of its ſeveral Species, 113. what things 
exiſt in it, what not, 160 to 162. its natural 
effect on things exiſting in it, 161, 50. deſcribed 


by Plato, as the moving PiQure of permanent 


Eternity, 389: this account explained by Boethius, 
ibid, See Now or INSTANT. 


Truth, neceſſary, immutable, ſuperior to all diſtinc- 


tons of preſent, paſt and future, 90, 91, 9a, 159, 
160, 404, 405: (See Being, Gop.) its place or 


region, 162, 372. ſeen in Compoſition and Divi- 


fion, 3, 367. even negative, in ſome degree 
ſynthetical, 3» 250, 364. every Truth One, 


682 . *. 
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and ſo webe, how, Ft 355. faQtitious 
ae 2 tn 403 
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VarRo, — — 56, 61, 70 413 
VERB, 31. its more looſe, as well as more ſtrict 
acceptations, 87, 193. Verb ſtrictly ſo called, its 
character, 93, 94. diſtinguiſhed from Participles, 
94. from Adjectives, ibid. implies Time, why, 95. 
Tenſes, 98, 119. Modes or Moods, 140, 170. 
Verbs, how ſuſceptible of Number and Perſon, 
170. Species of Verbs, 173. active, 174. paſſive, 7 
ibid. middle, 175, 1 76. tranſitive, 177. neuter, X 
ibid. inceptive, 126, 182. deſiderative or medita- 
tive, 127. formed out of Subſtantives, 182, 183. 
(dee 77 Time, Tenſes, Mop ES.) Imperſonals rejected, 
175 
Verbs Subſtantive, their pre-eminence, $8. eſſential 
to every Propoſition, ibid. implied in every other 
- Verb, go, 93. denote exiſtence, 88. vary, as 
varies the exiſtence or Being, which they denote, 
gI, 92. See Being, Truth, Gon. ; LE 
Ver ſes, logical, — — 340 
Vice, Feminine, why, — | | 8 56 
VIBOII, 46, 47, 48, 49, 57, 68, 83, 132. his pe- 
culiar method of coupling the paſſing and com- 
pletive Tenſes, 133 to 136. quoted, 141, 182, 
198, 199, 206, 235, 286, 287, 389, 401. his idea 
of the Roman Genius — 235, 412 
Virtue, Feminine, why, 55. moral and intellectual 
differ, how, 209, 300. its Matter, what, 30, 310. 
its F m, a 311 1. 2 with Literature, 
how, 3 Ls wo — 0 
Under oo 
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: W its Etymology, 369. human Unders 
_ ſtanding, a compoſite of what, | — '» 25 
Union, natural, the great objects of, . 279. per- 
ceived by What powers 363. in _ truth, | 
- whence derived, 435 — 365 
Viice, defined, 318. ſimple, produced bow, 318, 
319. differs from articulate, how, ibid. articu- 
late, what, 319 to 324. articulate, ſpecies of, | 
321 to 323. See Vowel, IO Element. 
Valitian, See Perception. 25 
VossIUs, — — 35, 75, 290 
Vawel, what, and why ſo called, — 321, 322 
Utility, always and only ſought by the fordid and 
illiberal, 294, 295, 298. yet could have no Being, 
were there not REI beyond it, 297, dee 
Good. 


' ; WW. 
Whole and Parts, OO —— 7 
Miſdom, how ſome Philoſophers thought it diſtin- 
guiſhed from Wit, —— 368 


| Wars, defined, 20, 21, 328. the ſeveral Species 
of, 23 to 31. ſignificant by themſelves, ſignificant 
by Relation, 27. variable, invariable, 24. ſigni- 
flicant by themſelves and alone, 37 to 211. by 
Relation and aſſociated, 213 to 274. ſignificant. 
by Compact, 314, 327. Symbols, and not Imita- 
tions, 332. Symbols, of what not, 337 to 341. 
Symbols, of what, 341 to 349, 372. how, tho? in 
Number finite, able to expreſs infinitę Particulars, 
346, 372, 373 
World, viſible and external, the paſſing Picture of 
what, 383. preſerved one and the ſame, tho' ever 
changing, how, ey — 384, 385 
ö 5 Mriters, 
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compared with Plato and Ariſtotle, 4422, 423 
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We 4. for 2 read, $16y1ew or err 2 hg Ja, i Tele 


an. P. 28. for die, read, duo; for Verbum. P, 29, 
fer Priſc, L. IX. read, Priſe. L. XI. 67. for Ch. III. read, Ch. V. 
P. 78, for im, 3 im, P. 87. for xaxnywsjunn, read, 247 

puevev. P. 96. for gn _ Fpo00Tupunaivey ; for P tion, 
Prepoſition. ply for ayquiot, read, e. P. 220. for 
οοανονεεαοοονν, re e P. 262. for Mortar, read, Morter, 
P. 374+ for Policies, read, Polities. There are moreover a few errors 
in the c wbich the critical reader is deſired to correct, as they 


gecur. 


E RR ATA in the Ix Ex. 


Under the word Both, for page 237, read, 227. Under Gramma- 
yians, for 378, read, 198. Under Heraclitus, for 360, 361, read, 
369, 370. Under Matter, for 300, _ 308 ; and in the next line, 
for. 216, read, 316. Under Peripatetic P iloſophy, for 5 1 read, 144. 
Under Priſcian, for 255, 256, read, 225, 226. anftius, for 
397, 98 291, Under Science, for 3, read, 5, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Reader is defired to take notice, that 
as often as the author quotes V. I. gran 
he refers to Three Treatiſes publiſhed b 
WEL in one 4 3 Oftave, i in the year in 4 
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